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Do it with Rogers at trifling cost! 


Dries while you wait... Merely brush it on 


Have you noticed how many 
homes now have those colorful 
costly -looking lacquered pieces? 

How do they do it? With 
“Rogers”— the amazing brush- 
ing lacquer for home use. 

Why don’t you try it? No ex- 
perience is needed. “Rogers” 
doesn’t require skillful brushing 
or expert preparation. You merely 


flow it on with a full brush—right 
over old shabby surfaces or “nat- 
ural” wood. “Rogers”— dries 
while you wait! Dries smooth 
without laps or brush marks. 
Dries to a hard, tough, porcelain- 
like finish that wears and wears 
and WEARS. 

You may be tempted with lac- 
quers “just as good” as “Rogers.” 


LACQUER IT 





OF QUALITY . 


BRUSHING 
LACQUER 
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Remember genuine “Rogers” is 
always sold in the familiar “Ori- 
ental” can—with our “money- 
back” guaranty. Dealers every- 
where carry it. Comes ready for 
use in nineteen beautiful colors, 
also white, black and clear. 


DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
DETROIT 
Makers of highest grade 
Paints, Varnishes, Colors, Lacquers 


ORIES Soc WAT! 


i 


Our “Money-Back” 
Guaranty 


Try one can of Rogers 
Brushing Lacquer. If 
not more than satisfied, 
return what is left to 
your dealer. He is au- 
thorized to refund the 
entire purchase price. 





Also distributed and guaranteed by 





Acme White Lead & Color Works 
Detroit, Michigan 


Lincoln Paint & Color Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


The Martin-Senour Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Peninsular Paint & Varnish Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The best time 
to fight gum troubles is 


BEFORE THEY START 


Ar 
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IGHT in your own citcle of friends 
you can point out men and women 
who have suffered—in health and in 
appearance—through the ravages of 
these modern gum afflictions. 

And if you ask these people about 
their experience, perhaps the first 
thing they will tell you is how stub- 
born, how difficult to deal with 
these troubles are, once they gain a 
foothold. 

Yet it is encouraging to know that 
serious gum disorders, hard as they 
are to cure, are often quite easy to 
prevent. And the method dentists 
recommend is both simple in its per- 
formance and effective in its results. 


ry gy A 


It is our diet that undermines the 
health of our gums. Our 

food, dentists point out, is 

too soft, too quickly eaten. 

The roughage and the fibre 

have departed from it. The 

act of mastication nolonger ° 

yields to our gums the 

exercise and massage that 


OW IPANA and massage help 
thousands to ward off the trou- 
bles that follow “pink tooth brush”’ 








keeps the fresh, nour- 
ishing blood in brisk 
circulation through 
their walls. 

That, very briefly, 
is why gums soften, 
weaken and lose their 
tone. *‘Pink tooth 











brush,” the earliest 
sign of impairment of 
gum health, is often a sign and warning 
of more severe, more serious troubles 
to come. 
How Ipana and massage 
defeat “pink tooth brush” 


Common sense dictates that the way 
to prevent or correct such troubles 
is to give back to the tissues the 
stimulation they lack. So dentists 
recommend massage—a gentle fric- 

tionizing of the gums, with 

the brush or with the fingers. 


And because of itsgontent 

of ziratol, thousapd§.of den- 

. tists direct their patients to 
use Ipana Tooth Paste for 
the gum massage, as well gs 
for the regular brushing ‘of 


the teeth. Ziratol is a hemostatic 
and antiseptic very beneficial g6 the 
gums. Its presence in Ipana is one 
reason for the hearty professional 
support Ipana has always enjoyed. 


Make a trial of Ipana 
for at least thirty days 


You'll find Ipana’s taste a treat to 
your palate—and its power to clean 
and whiten your teeth will delight 
you. The ten-day tube the coupon 
brings will readily prove these things. 


But the better plan is to start at 
once with a full-size tube from the 
nearest drug store. Use it faithfully for 
at least one month, and see how your 
gums improve in tone and in health. 





IPANA Tooth Paste 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. G-107 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 

Kindly send me a trial cube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Mixeace Recorps CRUMBLE 


| Get the [h7ill 
of Dayton Stabilized 
Balloon Tire Satisfaction 


~EQUIP NOW! 
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The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company has contributed another 
notable advance in tire construction— 
the revolutionary Stabilized Balloon. 
It is a tire of surpassing excellence—a 
tire that will give everything you ask 
for . . . . and more! 


Stabilized construction absorbs road 
shocks and distributes wear evenly. 
Flat, center-traction tread. No sing- 
ing, no rumbling. Quick-grip, quick- 
release non-skid gives lightning ‘‘get- 
away’ and perfect safety at all speeds. 
Stabilizing bands of friction rubber 








Af. safety and endurance. 


> \ie a 
r td Grey—of finest rubber. Red—of 
“df purest antimony. Steam-welded and 
. —_ reinforced at valve base. 
<0 They will hold air. 
Ke Goa. 
i 


draw the center of tread parallel to 
center of rim thus preventing “shim- 
mying.” The rubber is especially 
compounded and tempered—by an 
exclusive Dayton process. It is strong 
and durable—and will outlast extra 
thousands of miles of toughest driving. 


The Dayton Stabilized Balloon has 
many other unparalleled advantages 
you should know about—exclusive 
features that will mean more miles 
and happier miles to you. Ask the 
Dayton dealer near you about them. 
Buy no tires until you do! 


DAYTON, OHIO 


ON WHEELS OF LARGE DI- 
AMETER— install Dayton Thoro- 
bred Cords—superlative tire 
values that smash all mileage 
records. The Dayton Thorobred is 
the pioneer low air pressure tire— 
the first to combine comfort with 


4 Dayton Thorobred Extra-heavy Tubes 





DAYTON RUBBER MBG. CO., 


TABILIZED 
BALLQONS 








———~ 
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“The voice of the singer comes 
forth with all the roundness 
and warmth of the original.” 


—-AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 


“What 


shall I sing 


for you?” 


; clear, even soprano of 
Galli-Curci wonderfully 
pure in quality, amazingly flex- 
ible and flute-like throughout 
its wide range. The thrilling 
voices of Bori, Jeritza, Talley, 
Tibbett hear them in 
your own home whenever you 
wish, through the Orthophonic 
Victrola and the wonderful new 
Orthophonic Records, recorded 
by microphone. 


Model Four-forty is illustrated above. 





| The New 


a } Orthophonic 


The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest 


music for the home. It never disappoints. 


The world’s greatest singers. 
The foremost instrumentalists. 
Waiting to sing or play for you 
whenever and whatever your 
mood dictates. Entertainment 
that is unrivaled in quality, 
unlimited in scope. Flaw- 
less reproduction through 
Victor's exclusive Ortho- 
phonic principle. Realistic! 

As an amazing musical 
instrument and as a beau- 
tiful piece of furniture, the 
Orthophonic Victrola 
belongs in every home. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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No investment you could make 
will yield you more in genuine 
happiness. And you'll be sur- 
prised how easily you can own 
one of these superb instruments. 





Most Victor dealers do not require cash- 
in-full. They are glad to co-operate with 
you by arranging convenient terms. Ask 


your Victor dealer to demonstrate one of 


these instruments én your home, where you 
may judge for yourself its harmonious 
appearance and musical reproduction. 
There are many beautiful models, from $75 
to $300, list price. Silent electric motor 
($35 extra) eliminates winding. The 
Automatic Orthophonic Victrola, which 
changes its own records, is $600, list. 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.&. A. 
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SPECIAL NOTE: Each issue of The Red Book Magazine is copyrighted. Any republication of the matter 
appearing in the magazine, either wholly or in part, is not permitted except by special authorization. 


VOL. XLIX, NO. 6 Published monthly. On sale the 12th of each month preceding date of issue. OCT: OBER, 1927 
Special Notice to Writers and Artists: Table of Contents 


Manuscripts and art material submitted for publication 


in this magazine will only be received on the understand- 

ing that the publisher and editors shall not be responsible ART SECTION = BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
Jor loss or injury thereto whtle such manuscripts or art ‘ 

material are in the publisher's p or in transit. Madeline Cameron, Desiree Tabor, Grace Hayes 





Esther Ralston, Noel Francis, Marion Benda 
SERIAL NOVELS 








THE LOVELY DUCKLINGS—The d 
of youth launching out upon life ix R uber’ Hughes 
A LITTLE CLOWN LOST—After having Barry Benefield 
loved, and been Loved, greatly. Pb’ A Cc. D. efield 
SHORT STORIES 
A MILLION DOLLARS—Which lead to 4 
violent adventure in the tropics. Ric hard Con nell 
THIS LOVE PROPOSITION —Is met in Yr 
a unique and wonderful way. F ank R. Adams 
GLAM—The -prerequisite of greatness in Sam Hellman 
Hollywood. Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
KNOCKOUT — One woman, at least, Lawrence Perry 
loves a fighter! Illustrated by Leslie L. Benson 
NOT EXACTLY GOOD-LOOKING— : 
But knew the manner of man she married. Margaret ©. Bann ton | 
THE LACEY SISTERS—A love story of Walter De Leon 
mother and daughter. ey .” Addison Burbank 
$5 oom THE IMPOSSIBLE MR. EGGER—For albert Jos selyn 
F ANNY all who ever prayed for “ par.” Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne ew te 
RESCUE—Two people, desperately in need, 
HEASLIP LEA find each other—and are threatened. Evelyn Campbell 
tells the tense and WANT OF COMPANY—A couboy sechs Will James 
Illustrated by the Author 
nr gest mr ig THE SPIRIT OF OUR DAY 
or a man and a BEAUTIFUL OLD AGE~A page for con- Angelo Patri 
woman, recently templation. Decoration by Franklin Booth 
: : TAKE A GOOD LOOK!—Lively second 
in love with each thoughts in thyme. Berton Braley 
other, who battle THE FIDDLERS—For everyone who seeks ee ree 
in court before the accomplishment. Bruce Barton 
. ® VERY GALLANT GENTLEMAN— 
gaping and curl Ae mid these Ghhe made teadition: mascaenie by David Hendrickson 
ous crowd. THE STORY OF HAPPINESS—By the Will Durant 
The substance of Sedinaeideed author of “The Story of Illustrated by Franklin Booth 
° ° ve 1 . ° 
a novel is <a this CHILD GUIDANCE~Its tremendous sig- Dr. Smiley Blanton 
great story, E X- nificance as known today. ith Photograph 
. ” 
AS THE TWIG WAS BENT—A life pre- 113 
pert Testimony, sented in terms of the new understanding. William Mac Harg 
in thenext,theNo- Illustrated by Rico Tomaso 
IN THE THOUGHT AND COMMENT Weenieid sath Piseecsahe 
vember, number. OF TODA Y—Six prominent personalities. grap 
COVER DESIGN—Painted from life. Edna Crompton 
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Cradles of Evolution 


By FRANCIS MITCHELL FROELICHER 


Executive Committee, Progressive Education Association 


E family as a social institution is 
changing. The cradle of evolution 
is shifting from the home to the school, 
and both parents and teachers are working 
together to reach an understanding of the 
methods best suited to prepare boys and 
girls for happy and efficient living. Science 
has outrun philosophy, and man is now 
consciously participating in his own un- 
folding. 

Present-day parents, particularly 
mothers, are just discovering themselves 
as individuals. In the past, many of them 
devoted themselves almost exclusively to 
children and home. When the children 
outgrew the home circle, the mothers who 
had lost their main occupation and interest 
were often overwhelmed by a sense of 
desolation and loss. They had not built 
up contacts which would afford an outlet 
for their creative energy when the family 
no longer absorbed it. Today, more and 
more mothers are cultivating interests out- 
side the home, interests that will endure in 
spite of changing family conditions. These 
mothers are in a position to contribute 
more as individuals to the family circle 
than they were when their activities and 
attention were centered on it exclusively. 
In this way, the spiritual unity of the 
family is being enriched rather than de- 
stroyed. 

As parents continue to give more time 
and attention to their own development as 
individuals, it becomes necessary for the 
school to increase the scope of its work and 
take over responsibilities which the home 
can no longer deal with effectively. Parents 
have always expected the good private 
school to give thorough academic training 
and adequate preparation for college. Now 
they are searching for schools which will 


not only do these things well but which 
will also help their children to face the 
new and perplexing problems of today and 
handle them efficiently. In response to 
this need, schools are becoming less 
severely academic and more social in char- 
acter. Instead of remaining isolated, apart 
from life, they are becoming self-sustaining 
communities which represent normal adult 
living in a miniature but accurate way. 

One of the greatest services which the 
school can perform is to make its students 
excited over things of the mind and re- 
sponsive to the thrilling and wonderful 
sto.y of man’s development and his possi- 
bilities. To do this is to substitute gen- 
uine emotion for artificial reactions and to 
arouse in the growing boy and girl a sense 
of their own powers and responsibilities as 
thinking creatures. 

Philosophy, the study of human rela- 
tionships, will overtake the discoveries of 
science only as we further develop the in- 
telligent and critical study of the past. 
Enlightened education is placing increas- 
ing emphasis upon the causes and results 
of social movement and change and their 
bearing upon modern economic and social 
trends. 

The good private schools, with their 
relatively small enrollments and oppor- 
tunities for individual study and research, 
are the logical outposts for developing 
sound educational methods, suited to the 
changing needs of modern life. 

The best private schools of today are 
striving for an understanding of present- 
day problems, a tolerance of attitude and 
equal recognition for the past and the 
future. The only orthodoxy that we need 
ask is an idealism that looks toward gen- 
uine progress. 
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“dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 





$1000 REWARD 


to anybody who can prove 
that these testimonials were 
solicited by us. 


Inkograph has proven so satis- 
factory and has elicited consider- 
able favorable comment am 
enclosing money order, please 
send me three more. . ae 
Trow, Traveling Claim Agent, 
Joplin, Mo. oo dad 

he Inkograph fully justifies 

all claims you make. own a 

high classfountain pen, but Inko- 

i is far preferable. Frank 
. Sargent, kland, Calif. 

You have one of the best 


there is never a blot or scratch 
because of its round smooth 
point. It is a wonderful inven- 
tion. L. Orley, Albano, Va. 

Oh boy, I am tickled skinny 
to have the Inkograph, it’s a 
darling. I can now make carbon 
copies in taking orders and send 
original in ink to a | instead 
of a penciled sheet. It surely 
flows over the paper as if it was 
grease inste. of ink. No 
trouble at all and a thing I 
could not do before to trace 
straight lines very fine and 
clean. No smear, no muss of any 
kind. It’s just great. B. & 
Simms, Jersey City, N. J. 

My Inkograph is the smooth- 
est writing instrument with 
which I have ever written. That 
is saying a lot. I am a teacher 
by profession. I have a $7.00 
pen and another that cost more 
than the Inkograph, but Inko- 
graph is better than either. It 
as the greatest improvement in 
writing instruments since the 
Babylonians recorded their 
thoughts on clay tablets with a 
triangular pointed reed. John 
R. Atwell, Chadwick, N. C. 

My Inkograph is the first and 
only writing utensil I ever owned 
that I can use with pleasure. 
To be without it for any time 
would upset my business day. 
it has always worked perfectly. 
I have never had any difficulty 
with it. Arthur L. Fox, Center- 
ville, Mich. 

I am a bank teller, have used 
all kinds of fountain pens but 
can honestly say for my work I 
never found a pen so easy and 
tireless to write. You can pick 
it up any time in any position 
and write paced Lf and all 
numbers and words will be the 
same. Try and do it with om 
other pen. My _ buddies 1 
agree that it is best for our 
work. . R. Morley, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Delighted: It writes bully— 
you have invented a pen that is 
perfection. It is so much more 
rapid than my $9.00 fountain 
pen. I wish you abundant 
success. S. L. Carlton, Aurora, 
il. 


I am very well pleased with 
my Inkograph. It 1s just what 
I have been Looking for. I have 
had several ink pencils but noth- 
ing like the Inkograph; it writes 
like the point was greased and it 
makes no difference what kind of 
paper, it is fine for shipping 
tags. S. T. Jarrett, Harrisville, 

Py. 


. a. 
The Inkograph is all that you 
claim it to be. Enclosed find 
order for two. Robert Heller, 
Craigsville, Pa. 

e Inkograph, I am 
thoroughly convinced, is the 
best writing instrument I have 
ever used. Te is sure, sane and 
clean and always ready to use. 
I am very well ple with it. 
J. E. Rampton, Pensacola, Fla. 








AGENTS 


SellInkographs, makebigger profits, 
more sales, without investment. 
commissions, 
prices, no competition. 
an Inkograph or write for special 


Quicker 


sales plan booklet. 






“SENCIL POINTED PEN” 
































































EVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writ- 
N ing instrument which is guaranteed to give perfect sat- 

isfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the 

7 h answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 


bin ts point is sha like a fine lead pencil point and 

writes with pak free pa pode without a miss, skip or blur. Draws 

The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your Lines to 

handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands. a Ruler 
You who already possess a standard fountain pen Without 


smearing, 
smudging or 
blurring the 
paper. Writes 
with any color 
of ink, 


Requires 
No Blotter 


The ink dries as fast 
as you write, because 
the flow is fine, even 
and uniform. 


Patent 


Automatic Feed 
Prevents clogging. No com- 
plicated mechanism to clean 
or get out of order. A vear's 
guarantee certificate with full 
directions accompanies each 
Inkograph and is your absolute 
protection. 


An Instrument of 
Refinement 


In appearance, quality, workmanship 
and material it is the equal of writing 
instruments which sell for a great deal 
more. Its beautifully highly polished 
finest quality of black, hard rubber, its 
14 Kt. solid gold point and feed, safety 
screw cap, self-filling lever and clip make 
it an instrument of distinctive elegance and 
refinement. Each Inkograph is designed 
and finished to please the eye and fit the 
hand of all. 


You Who Are Dissatisfied With 
Your Fountain Pen 


will find the Inkograph a most valuable addition to 
your writing equipment, for it will do everything 
any fountain pen can do and many very important 

things which it is impossible to accomplish with 
any fountain pen at any price. 


Combines the Best Features 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak points of 
both, plus improvements not found in either. 

The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and 
its writing soon is obliterated. Most fountain 
pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil 
hands and clothing. The old stylographic ink 
pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, 
flows unevenly and is never reliable. The Ink- 
ograph feeds as fast and uniform on the 
20th page as it did on the first. 


Cannot Leak 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill, 
although one filling is sufficient to write 
thousands of words. Will wiite on any 
quality of paper. 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon 
Copies 


at one time with original in 
ink. Bear down as hard as 
you like without fear of bending, 
spreading, injuring or distorting 
its 14 Kt. solid gold point. 
Are you a salesman?—use an 
Inkograph,. make out your 
orders in ink and retain a 
duplicate for your records. 
Do you wish to keep 
a copy of your private 
correspondence ?—use 
an Inkograph. Do you 
do office work which 


requires clear .carbon Try the Inkograph—tremember, all we ask you 
copies?—use an Inko- to do is try it, for if it does not prove thoroughly 
graph. Do you make satisfactory and if it is not handier and does not write 


smoother and is 
not far superior to 
any fountain pen 
you ever owned, 
whether it cost $5, 
$6, $7, or $8, return 
the Inkograph to us 
and we'll rela 


out bills or _ sales 
slips?—use an Inko- 
graph and make a 
permanent origin- 
al in ink with 

carbon copies. 
You can per- 
mit any one to 
write with your 
Inkograph, 
for no style 
of writing 
cah affect 


Tr e Writin 


HEMISPHERE 


asked. 


InkographCo.,Inc. 





That hard smooth round 
ball-like point, which glides 
with ease over the coarsest 








= —— pa and makes possibile 
graph po 197-89 CENTRE ST. writing in ink as rapidly 
~~~ will as with the softest lead 
a foun- NEW YORK, N.Y. ° 
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Received ny Inkograph. Am 
surprised to know how.well I can 
write with it. The Inkograph is 
a wonderful little writer, it’s my 
friend now for 
ship. I am wri 
with it; can you tell the differ- 
ence between Inkograph and 

m letters? I Can is my answer, 

- R. Fuller, Patterson, Mo, 

I received my Inkograph with 
which I am writing this letter. 
I have purchased at least one 
dozen ink pencils. Yours seems 
to be the only one that gives 
perfect satisfaction. I lieve 
you have solved the problem 
of the perfect writing instru- 
ment. Dr. Richard T. Me- 
Laury, Dunkirk, Ind. 

The Inkograph is truly the 
best pen I ever had the pleasure 
to use barring no price or make 
of pen, after I take into con- 
sideration the high price I 
usually paid for a known 
‘ountain pen, I cannot see how 
such a low priced pen as the 
Inkograph can be put on the 
market and give such unusual 
service. Harvey L. Winston, 
Brentwood, Calf. 

In making out local requisi- 
tions, it is necessary to make an 
original and two carbon copies 
on very heavy paper, and the 
Inkograph does this twice as 
well as the hardest indelible 
pencil, and is much neater and 
the onginal is much more 
legible Wm. L. Fortney, 

rville, Ia. 

Your Inkograph is everythin; 
‘ou state. It is just wonderful. 

send me two more. Arthur 
Olicott, Tucker, La. 

Gave pen thorough tryout. 
Enclosed find sample of work I 
have to perform. Have been 
wang pencil. Never got entire 
satisfaction. Hard pencil makes 
onginal too pale and soft pencil 

es poor copy. I am highly 
pleased. S. . Cooper, In- 
uiry Division, P. O., South 
end, Ind. 

I found the Inkograph all you 
represent it to be and | was very 
well satisfied with it. I made a 
an mistake when I bought the 

nkograph, as I did not take out 
Loss or Theft Insurance on the 
pen, for the pen is gone. I am 
writing this to ask that you send 
me another Inkograph by re- 
turn mail, charges C. O. Db. I 
can recommend the Inkograph 
very highly to anyone who 
a pen which will stand up under 
very hard usage. George B. 
Moore, Columbia, Fla. 

It sure has improved my hand 
writing—I never took home any 
medals for penmanship but I can 
almost read my own writi 

ince I got this pen. M. F. 
ohnson, Medina, Wis. 

I want to thank you for the 
return of my Inkograph pen 
which you repai for me. I 
feel rather lost without this 
pen in my pocket. I prefer it to 
any pen I ever carried principal- 
ly ause of the ease with which 
one can write with it, not having 
to be careful whether you slide 
the p= to the North, East, 
South or West, it flows freely in 
all directions. Wm. B. Brown, 
New York, : 

Received my Inkograph and 
same is filling a long-felt want. 
Kindly send two more of the 
same style by parcel post collect 
as soon as possible. Theodore 
Priestley, Akron, Ohio. 

I bought one of your pens a 
—{ ago. You sure build the 

st pen on the market to my 
notion Frank R. Ellsworth, 
Fargo, N. D. 

I wouldn't take $5.00 for the 
rr I am writing this letter with. 

have a good fountain pen but 
don't write any more with it. I 
am proud of the Inkograph and 
that I can say this to you and 
mean every word of it > oe 
Wilson, Beckley, W. Va. 








tain pen. 











DEALERS === 


/ SEND 
INO MONEY 


ae name and address are suffi- 
i cient. Pay 7 $1.50, plus 
postage on delivery. When remit- 
tance accompanies order, Inkograph 
will be sent tage prepaid. If within 
ten days the Inkograph does not prove 
satisfactory return it and we'll refund 
popular your money without further correspond- 
Send for ence. It is because we are sure the Ink- 
i ograph will meet your requirements to 
‘ 


on a 10-Day Free 


perfection that makes it possible for us to 
make you so attractive an offer. 


smaller size with ring on cap to 
ladies’ soutoir, mark X here O 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 197-89 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: You may send me your Inkograph, I will pay 
postman $1.50, plus postage on delivery. 


Stores, Drug Stores, 


Department Stores, etc., send for 
our catalog and trade prices. 


that’s 


This Coupon Properly Filled oF 


Send it today and procure oné of the New Improved Inkograp' 
trial, with no strings tied to it. If you prefer 


be carried on watch chain or 


Name... .ccccccccccccccccccccsccsssesssesesseseeeeeseees 


Address... cccccccesccesccesccceseeeseeese ee ee eee ee eeenee 


City. cccccccccccccccsctccccccseses sMtatOrensseeserceeed 








5 be Se 
Bn en oT ee eee 





The Red Book Magazine 








THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S fay 
SCHOOL SECTION eee, 





— 





SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


FOREIGN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





FOR GIRLS 


Following classes are admitted: 


Mount 1. Students preparing for college. (Accredited Certifi- 


‘cate.) 
| d Final year students will be admitted. 








2. Studentsdesiringtocomplete highschool. (Diploma.) 
3 Students who have gomateted = oned or secondary Hy work, 
and desire Junior College Co diploma will be given any 
student taking any < our two ye year ain wi 4 the exception 


of English and Literature, these courses are 
Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical aanociotions: 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston maste! 
Students attend Boston historical churches—any , ~h. ~~~ 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 
Outdoor S . Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf, 
Tennis, Fiel Sports, Winter Sports, Gymnasium, 45 by 90 ft.. 
and Swimming Pool.” Finely equipped sohool--11 buildings 
BE omestic Science, Elocution, Art, Species Secretarial Courses; 
it, Junior College Co’ 





" Some i... with hot and cold water. Students for 1927-1928 are 
Junior College being accepted in the order of application. 
6 miles from Boston Special cars leave Chicago September 27 




















[send for Catalogue Jil Eeezeng, cerca 1670 Summit St, NEWTON, MASS. 


Lasell Seminary)! poWwE-MAROT 


ting—ten miles from Boston 











rses for high school graduates. Strong A 

Home Eeqnomicy cour, ogi opmoreuni pean ner aroma 
rt work. : . 
Becretarial, Art and Dramatic Expression courses. Ali College Preparation 
Tho —f LH To - 1 COLLEGE 
om: 

Delignetal 140 Woodlaud Road, Auburndale, Mass. MAROT JUNIOR 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D.,. Prin. Two Year College Course 


For Catalog address 
MARY L. MAROT, Principal 





























Stoneleigh By The Sea —_ me tes demapse 


College Preparatory & Junior College Courses 
The new home of the Elmhurst School for 
Girls. Beautiful Estate. Attractive fireproof 
mansion. Only 50 miles north of Boston. 
All sports. 





Miss Barry’s Foreign School 
FLORENCE For Girls ITALY 


Combining home and school life. Each pupil's program 
of study and recreation organized to secure er 
preeress. Cultural, College yeeros , and S 

ourses. Fencing, Horseback Riding. rips to 
Perugia, Venice. Lower School for younger girls. 
School. year October to — The Assistant Registrar, 
Box 142, Cambridge, M 











NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


The 
=a cndd eV cary 


This well-known day and boarding school 
is unique in providing intensive, practical 
courses combined with the advantages of 
a finishing school in New York City. 


(1) Ho ome Economics. Every phase of home- 





maki. (2) High School, College Preparatory 
and Finis! urses. (3) Music. Voice and all 
umens. AE Social Welfare Community 


2. Cones tes a oe High > Shoe 
Address M otage Pe D Besdder:¢ 66 Fifth Ave. AN vc. 


URSULINE ACADEMY 


FOR GIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects 
Iso Secretarial, Music. Lower school for younger girls. 
eenory citing. All Athletics. Social Culture. For 


URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, Middletown, N. Y. 


Ossining hele 


Junior College Dept. Upper and Lower Schools. 
C. Fuller, Prin. 10-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, N<Y ! 


Brantwood Hall 














> 





























ISABEL CRESSLER CAROLINE SUMNER 


ye Dent See. ee Remerains RAY COURT ,.°%;, School for Girls 
THE LOVELAND SCHOOL | Qisssics (Ao: Sporeiaral Art and crate 

















ot Ue uaividual a she ‘rows og ote FS JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Bor 12, Stamford-oo-Seund, Com. 
we A Abhis Loveland Tuller, Ph. Di, Director THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school he young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One-year, congo —— Collegiate. Serretarial. 
Mrs, Marian Skin M.A,, Miss Louise H, Scott, 
Box E, The Weylister, "ittord, Conn. 


OWARD SEMINARY 








Bishop Hopkins Aall 


il Cm an ms art. Patt re 















TENACRE howe flow, Baciend T Traditions Count in the ¢ 
A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to sry, Goperal, and of jysna orher Courses. — A e Tee 
Dana Hall. 14 miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 30 at xy West Bridgewater 


letics supervised and adapted to the — 5 of the pupil. 
Excellent instruction, care and influences. 
Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, "Weilesley, Mass, SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


e for Women in Boston NOBLE SCHOOL 











Secretarial Science and Teacher-Training programs Boarding School for Girls 6 to 14 
ral i jes. 
ag BS ge a gp wp For Information write Kathleen Noble Jerome 
patter Gehcesite: Scinage ot Proctiont Arte and Letters. White Plains, N. Y. 





ROGERS HALLizizica ROSE HAVEN|! 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two year Graduate Sti 
Course. BA per Swimming-pool. Outdoor + yg Faces Pte wan se one 
Rogers Fert Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from Boston exceltniny savipved home life 4 moc 7 Girtetion o5*e9 Fe Beautiful es! 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 17-£, Teste, ti n. 3. C. Birchard 











Coun’ Westchester county. 
Thompson, Connecticut PR Ay Fs cones Preparatory, ay 
Music, Art, Dramatics. ‘A modern school with high standards. Six 
buildings. Twelve Acres. 
MARY T. MAINE, GRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
z 00 
COLLEGE INTENSIVE = 
PREPARATORY TUTORING <2 A Distinctive Fifth A 
= Museum. "Acndemio wd Advanced p- —4 eo a F 4 5 od = 
Sw ation. Address Miss Rosa B. Chisman, P. 
= 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York Clty. 
W HAVEN = 
NEW HA = MARYMOUNT 
ce SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
FH Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing, A Secrm 
—Y tarial, Domestic Science. ay  eanghes Fifth Ave., N. Chey, and 
em Paria. Write for catalogue G- to The Reverend Mother. 
Tarry New York 
;CCREDITED. Suburban to N. Y.C. All usual he cn ens I" Graden. Spezia and Jynler Oot satan cout, 


iS olen 
Lekman, Directer. —t— N. Y., Box 103 


Miss BEARD’S SCH@L 


College Preparatory, Cultural and 
Special Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
Address: Vice Principal, Orange, New Jersey 


OAK KNOLL te: fot Siu» 


A School i= Girls conducted by the Sisters of the 
Holy Child Jesus. Elementary and ae Com Preparatory 
Resident and day com. es and fin- 

ome, — 








Courses. 
ee Owe Tt at Rosemont, . xtord 
Catalog on request. an New Jerse 


| DWIGHT ron ons 


ome Guunmaian, Tennis, Riding. ty ee 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. eee 


HILLSIDE fers :8tt 


45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance ee. ral 
courses. Organized athleti 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. - (Vassar) Prins. 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) 


Glen Eden :; Pam ety. = 


tes. Magnificent granite buildings. 
oy acres, — o A 2 528,, Susromnty home-like. Cathe 


4a") gymnasium. 
ecert she f saiin “STAMBORD, ¢ CONN. 











“joseph G. Bircherd, Regietrer. | 
For school information address the Department - Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





geese 


for Girls 
REW sa Schoot bor Goris 






New York 





On begutifal Lake in ay Hew ¥« York. Cok Col- 
ae Sa 
Herbert EV Wirent 0.D., Pres,, Box R, Carmel, N.Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. peerres: _, Adtaete Secretary, 


Russell Sage College, Troy, N. 
Miss Goldamith’ s 


WALLCOURT scercr"Gins 


Prepares for all colleges. Secretarial Course. Music, 
Dramatics, Interpretive Dancing. Outdoor sports. 

Beautifully located in the heart of Finger Lake ne 

near Wells College. Catalog. Bex J, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. ¥ 


The KNOX eee 


College Preparatory, Cultural and Vocational Courses. 
MRS. tone nuseriL. HOUGHTON, Box R, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


St. Mary's Ball vic. 


ae boarding ry for girls. 9lst yew. Moderate 
Col lege re ogpeal Ores unior ioe Colege one general 


nn Mi. Spor: ss. Burlington, NS: 
RISON FORES 


GA RR} OL FOR yy ll od 


picdexa, well equipped. ees Peeeee’ Grown 
nlados Noe Music s OR, nie: ee Coarae, 
: Md. 


ARYLAND S Conaee 


60 minutes from Washingson 


Fon we 4 
P uysieat Education, M courses: ailleading ts 


DEGREES.Graduates 
Athletics. Catalog ef Box R, Lutherville, Md. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited col for women. A. B., B. 8, in Home Eco- 
nomi mes, 8. M. io Musie. Pra Practical courses in Education 


Ten 
Rovelving i. 7 for 1928-29. ie. Address 
Registrar, HOOD COLLEGE, Box R, Frederick, Md. 


Roberts-Beach School for Girls| ¢- 





























-BEAVER COLLEGE- 


FOR WOMEN 


A college of the cultural and practical 


ConTINUING the work of BEECHWOOD. A 
unique policy. Every course based on student's indi- 
vidual aptitude. Fits for social power and individual 
efficiency. Diploma and degree courses in all depart- 
ments. Genera! College course. Junior College. Music, 
Art, Expression, Illustration, Design, Interior Decora- 
tion, Physical Education, in Primary, 
Public School Music, Home Economics, Secretaryship, 
Journalism. States grant certificates on 
special diplomas. New $100,000 dormitory. Swim- 

ming pool, athletic field, gym, library. Full degree 
ae Catalog. Box R Jenkintown, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College eee and General Courses 

Advanced Work 
Music Art DomesticScience Secretarial 
School Camp in the Alleghany Mts. for week-ends 

Fine Horses, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 

Catalogue. 
Miss Be van Woy, A.B., Principal 
Box 900, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Pisbopt borpe Manor 


Fall Term opens Sept. 28 


Spestel opportunity in Home Economics, Costum 
Secretarial, Supseatien, Art, Music, Cole 
lege Preparator 


New Gymnasium and Pool Horseback Riding 
Write for especial information about courses and terms 
Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals 
Box 247, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


CEDAR CREST 


A college for young women who appreciate life on 8 euburban campus, with 


Literal Arte. Becretaril Senco, Household Arts, Music and ra 
ne eacher ‘eparation. Address: 
Dr. Wm. C. Curtis, Pres., Box B, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


IRVING music Conservatory 


72nd year September 21st. A. B. course, yay an, Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Mus. B., Pub.School Mus., Home conomics, 
Dramatic Art. Secretary: Swimming J Pool. Near 

urg. Terms moderate. Box R, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


ar ¥y Lyon School 






































Fenn hall 


School for Girls, Chessberebuen — 
South in the Cumberland Ve 


A Little North of a vel 
A beautiful school, ideally situated. School plant en- 
tirely rebuilt since 1921. Modern in every respect. 


Rooms suites of two with bath. 
acres. Athletic field twenty acres. 
joins comps. 
Regular Courses: College Preparatory (intensive work). 
Special 5*-— for College Board examinations. Gen- 
e:al Academic and Junior College. Thirty-three college 
and university trained teachers. Junior school for lim- 


ited number. 
Courses: Music (Piano, Voice, Pipe Organ, 
Dramatics, Art, Home Economics 


Campus twenty-five 
School farm ad- 


mservatory of Music. 
: Golf (9 holes), hockey, ten- 
swimming, canoeing, track ath- 
unusual in its purity of wa- 
an City, N. J., 
th of May. Unique pian, highly en- 
dorsed by present and former patrons, School work not 


interrupted. 
Unsurpassed advantages. Moderate rates. Catalog 
and View Book upon Address Box R, 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M. 


Headmaster 


15 TON 


Sieuetndeees School 


THOROUGH college a pecpersticn and courses for girls not 

Find post Gsialve sAtran kt Grier’ Bronident Box 
an er, t, 

Hi irmtaghems” Pa. ren. 2 / 

120 Girts 


LINDEN HALL i-%es. 


perm! 


aa age ee 


ee oon. 
ming pool, 


nis, 
letics. Swim 
ter, 





ARH! 








For girls. Rich in historic an a _srogeess. 











A country school, peberben, ts = Baltimore. Special rate 
fo r-pupiia 18 in work below Pgh years. Pprepara- 





ri arte needs. ‘Catalog. ai ace ar eas Bae 
~ 
it Seen girls nceds. Catalog Box 350, Catensvilie, Md. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


National Park Seminary 
For girls. Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 2-year Junior college 
Se ee OC one All sports. Riding. Catalog, 
J. E. Ament, Ph. D., L1.0., Pres. Geox 195, Forest Glen, M4. 


hevy Chase 


jor Hi School and Junior College a 
ee The: aeth year—-13 Pacrecampus 


Por list of Cultural 
F. E. FARRINGTON, ‘mn 0. ot ha a 8. c. 
































wild wn 4 Hay cultural, Fang — | 3 eee ane ies Lower I — ay" Healt, ae gat so. 
ildeliff, ear graduate course. wen Ga gir perien Est. ate ress 

MK. and’ wns."K. M. CRIST, Prine, Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. MISS F HARRAR, Box Ri, Bethickem, Pa: 

SOUTHERN STATES 
ru Seminary Sr artha Washing 
a souoet. | = 1 QUARACTER. N THE LETS. OF VIR- 
GINIA. 2 yrs. co! ate, M Art, Ex- 
op ome. Ed Saal 3 catal write R RoBent Physical Education, bl 
Lee DURHAM. PRES.. BOX 977, BUENA VISTA, VA. 
VIRGINIA COLLEGE SULLINS aeee “Baia Virginia 
South. years ‘or School ior rses. Musi 

-— Santoro Ot ne Re oursen Agevedited. Expression, Domestic Science, ete. New build! : every 
Rfusie. Art Expression, Home Economies, Journalism room connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horse 
retarial and Library rses. Golf. Tennis. Catalog. Mrs. | Mountain climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful is fake: 
Julia Abbott Culler, Pri cipal Box k : Ph. D. "President, Box E. 





College preparatory 
all field sports. New $60,000 Gymnasium, Recreation Building 
Swimming pools. Catalog. Box R. Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia. 





CH | OU Eros 


hb cultural. Al trenches of 
=e “4 
































Arlington I mone oi aerae Eollege 
In 100 wooded acres, 15 mip, from Wr $2gaier me ot Went Wireinme 
Bepresslon: Sccretaryanp ay <hg yaee genes is est x ond Deeqpetins. 
I RM SN Arthur hols Davis, 240 Collese Place, Petersburg, Va. Sere “a. yey M5 
A CHATHAM HALL forms) Gosieem ASHLEY HALL 
College preparatory school for giris. Certificate pri . accred ool offering broad variety of 
Sates Papers, Bh 2-Feur a. 2. ee —— ‘Rr pA cs. Modern equip. —— + aF — preparation. Normal —_ 
Peer rasPedventace of Capital, Address ay ipsere comes. =. ——. garten-Primary y course wit is sate Koonse. Picdern qaut 
po tee ae are. Hihep Mabel Eleanor Stone, Prin., Box R, ais | V McBee, M. A+, Principal, Box R, eatin ery 
Virginia intermont College 
t. Margarets Gres mh 44th year. 30 states. High school and for Women 
A Home School the Nation's Capital under the Junior College, both accredited by Southern Association ah he oe 
Saas Sates Gees [ue etary Sra Ped Pein | um banat peer re 
Mrs. fas te i, Pt, 2116-8 California D., Weshiagien, 8.6. son. Netteinger, P Pres., Box as; Bristol, Virginia Sie = 
TET MEDa | otuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia FERN Girls’ Preparatory 
SB til o oh ‘ School; Accredited 
hty-fourth Session. Inthe Land of the Sky, Sky. Music, A 


CATION 
dean 


. EXPRESSION ANI ) PHYSICAL EDI 


* Feil cores opens Bert,'26. ‘Doresitors 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W. (Washington, 





D.C. 


1409-R 


Bpleorel school for girls—Ei 
ich in traditions of ae past; alive to the needs of 
h college preparation. Out- 


t. Th 
the presen oro’ «ees 


door sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hi 


a Ry Repesenee. 
ome Economics. tndividual 
. Riding, Golf. “aehea. Gatien 





Enrotiment 
; . SEVIER, D. D., Pres., Box C, N.C. 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York Citv 
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SOUTHERN STATES 


WESTERN STATES 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











— —_— — = “ 
. > 

Columbia Institute 
A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 

Episcopal. Four years high school followed by two 
of college. Accredited. Music, Art, Secre seal oma 
other special courses. Individual work. Fine climate 
and health record. For 92 years it has combined the 
ity of the South with the highest scholar- 

riding, golf, swimming. Beautiful 
Rei cat solemtal: Rates $600, 
For catalog address Mrs. E Ernest Cruikshank, Pres. 


Box M, Columbia, Tennessee 


Gulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 
A Junior College for Girls 
A NATIONALLY patronized 
school. Beautifully located on 
the Gulf, completely equip 
strong faculty. Four-year igh 
and | pond Junior — 
College, both fully accredited. Art, Music, Ex- 
precen, Home momics, Secretarial Training, 
hysical oes aan round outdoor sports. 


nemeaes vidi 
ako os G. C x, Poqstdene 
Gulfport, Miss. 


eR ENAWU conseavare 
CONSERVATORY 
Select patronage 30 states; location foothills Blue Ridge 
Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special 
tages, music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical culture: 
3 ‘Duildings, swimming, boating, horseback riding, etc. For cat- 
alogue, address BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 
































Grafton Hall f= 
gente standards. eneogtionay fine School usic, 


ves In Expressi ome Economics, ip. 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Address Bex 37, Fond Ou Lac, *. 








FAR WEST 


EL PASO SCHOOL for Girls 


College preparatory and general academic courses. Ac- 
y standard Fine sical advan’ — = 
Mild, dry climate — ty: A sunshine. Outdoor classes an 
exercises nearly Moderate rate. Catalog. Ca 
de L. Templin, Ph. D D., Prin. Box R. El Paso, Texas. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 











Comm School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses 
Tealian 4 = 36th year opens Sens. 29th. Miss 


Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Ca! 


/ESTIAKE Sms 


See trane aoeerinn nomics. 
SSahon si Janier Coll. or Coll.Prep. ‘Coures on request 
ANGELES, 


333 So. Westmoreland A 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Fifth Ave. at 115th St., New York City 
PREPARES FOR ALL COLLEGES 
Preeminent: in faculty, time coving. | in method; a keen 


school for mam who want good teaching. Moderate fee. 
OVT) 3-R upon request. 


Coeducational, Established 

((AZEN Isat. hing. "Strong, secretari on 

rong rial 

LENO\ Endowed. Junker 
students taken. Adirond ack. ele elevati 


For catalog address Charies E, Hamilton, \ Fe _. b. D., 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. Y. 























IS YOUR BOY OUT OF STEP? A few years’ atv 
our school may be all that he requires to return to 
his normal place in life. We offer the advantages of 
a fine boarding school plus specialized education. 
41 miles from New York ,City in the beautiful Aim 
of Westchester. All sports, Manual Training, Horse- 
back Riding. Write jor information. 


Rudolph S. Fried, Principal, Box M, Katonah, N. Y. 





Speech and Co-ordination 


Sparel attention Lo‘bullalng’of she speaking voles i 
pee a on uilding o} e 8 voice in 
ward chil . Please write 


Esa BRUNOTTE, Hotel Lucerne, 201 W. 79th St, N.Y. C. 


Nervous, backward and mental defectives 


An ideal home school for children of all Separate houses for boys 
and girls. dadividual, attention in studies paysical culture and manual 
a mon 


he Binghamton Training School 
Mr. & Mrs. A. A. Boldt, 116 Fairview Ave. Binghamton, WN. Y. 


OUND VIEW _ SCHOOL 


On the Old Simpson Estate, Scarsdale, 
For backward on Dehehet to 15, who require foatvigea! care 











tful home a 
‘Aone Fo Heraukt, Director Aa. 
dress B. F. D. i, White Plains, N. ¥. 


——BANCROFT—— 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Modern equipment. Resident Nurse and Physician. Home environ- 
ment. Individual Instruction. Summercampin Maine. Est. 1883. 

Box Haddonfiel 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been R 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls and Yo ‘Children. 
Academic and vocational courses. Special instruction. 
Hel T. De » Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 


Tel. Scarsdale 863. 




















WARD-BELMONT jected unos 


eets Se 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 


Seventy miles from New York City, overlooking Hudson Valley. 





THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


un Al t he 
cacting demandsofamcst discriminating patronage, | Under Friends" management. Co-cducational, General aca- | Por Exceptional Ghildrea — Three Separate Schools 
Cc | S F f 8 Pa demic courses. A school of high ideals with teachers of Christian | GIRLS Y FOLKS 
mmplete appointments. For information address Demncten aed enitann. 200i Very reazonable en th ~ Camp with tut A June Ba + 
Secretary, Belmont Heights, Box 302,Nashville, Tenn. WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M. \ Principal, Bax 50, Poughkeepsie, H. ¥. » oring, bt hey wt Pa 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare P Principal 





HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years_Junior 
Gomews work for young women. Art, Music, Expres- 

ion, Secretarial and Home Economics courses. Ath- 
fetics. Delightful homelife. Emphasis on scholarship and 
culture. Dept. R, Hamilton College, Usainaton. Ky. 





WESTERN STATES 
ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. 
Art Rat = +1 and hurse-training course. Music, 
ic ng, om: ic ence, Secretarial, 
Physical Education. Catalog. Address 
Mlinols Woman's College, Box D., Jacksonville, 18. 


NATIONAL firsts, COLLEGE 


Preparing women to become Elementary and Kindergarten 
pny Cultural courses, 2 and 3 year diplomas, 4-year 
ree courses. 41st year. Spring term opens January 31, 
1535 1 in new College and Dormitory buildings. Box 92; 
3770 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 


Starrett School for _birls, Chica ae 


44th year. Acsteme. © Coll ore Preparatory. er — 
e and special lly accredited. 
Musie Conservator, . Pall term begins Sept. 21 1s 
for catal g oly of views. 
4515 Drexel Bivd., Chicago 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
Academy, Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 75th 
year. Campus 25 acres. Outdoor cote, 1l buildings. 
ow $40,000 library. Catalog. Wm, McKee, A, M,, 
B. D., President, Box 653, Mt, Carroll, um, 


ViLLA de CHANTAL, Rock Island, Illinois 
A Boarding School for Girls 
Fully accredited. A fifteen-acre campus. a 


in piano, harp, vieha, vies, ere oi 
THE STERS OF THE VISITATION 




















peg 





THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treatment and instruction of physically defective 
and backward children. Expert care and training. Spe- 
cial attention given * Ry =~ cS - paralysis, 
speech disorders and ctims. Also back- 
ward Deaf children. ClaudiaMinct Redd. Lansdowne, Pa. 


The Scientific Tutoring School 

















Wyoming Seminary 
A co-edu: 
Goseiee ore ia Wie Soa aa esol Rate 
men! 
LL r, D.0., L.H.D., Pres., Kingston, Pennsylvania. 
B G 
> aH ey: 
THE INDIVIDUAL" : SCHOOL 
mmer—Camp 
Y & i IEDLEY. M.D, L 
s (12 Miles from Phiteatipaas 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
College Preparatory, Commercial, and Music Courses. All 
athletics. Coeducational. Junior School. Moderate Rates. 
Send for Catalog XII 
A. T. Schuimaier, Principal East Greenwich, R. I. 
——— ACADEMY 
TRO Co-ed’l. 93rd Year 
College Preparatory, Music, Domestic Rclence, oa a Comme, 
Botte ‘bal Champtanahioe| Prog. Year. 75 Miles ‘oom Albany. En- 
Robert L. Thompson, D. D., Prin. Box R, Poultney, Vt. 
"| BURR2° BURTON 
A GREEN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
—— ag come traditions Granagtony, Atsiode Pe aginess 40-acre 





courses. 
py Moderate rate. Man- 
. Vermont. (6 %, from New t- on direct line.) 
FLORIDA =.= 
ovate and Women 
Oro Boner Grecia every — sility. Bathing: 
[Aste sunshine flowers. "Tadd wees af Lakeland, Fia. 














Sy ro meras yo! Girls an 28 supertent 


MONTAN 


a ae oneal . campus - gym 





av: ine and horseback 

Standard college for young women. Two and four year 
courses. Accredited. Conservatory advan min- 
utes from St. Louis. 100th year. Every m a facility. 
Catalog. J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1027, St. Charlies, Mo. 


PATON HALL mrcsatinston, School 


for Girls, eee Mich. 
Junior and Senior 


pomress. foarding and Day stad students. Gongral sad — A" of of Keaton 





INTERLOCHEN, Interlochen, »--  E 
Petan Hot, cane af Shee. P, 
160 Tuxedo A Detroit, Mich, 





COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANY 


Episcopal Accredited College Preparatory School, with 
two years’ advanced work. General and special courses, 
art, expression, domestic science, music. All athletics. 
Est. 186]. For information address Box 127. Mary 
E. Whitton, Principal, Topeka, Kansas. 


For school information address the Dapartmnent of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZI! 











mm rustic. Near yetonstiens Park. Cam , fishing, bunting 
under guides in the Gallatin Wonderland Forests. A robust, physical, 
mental, cultarel, Unbuilding of youth. Booklet— 
0. H.C b Supt.— Manhattan, Montana 
a 








304 Schools 
In these pages. For seven years, we have 
visited and revisited schools, Nowth, East, 
South and West. There are one or more 
schools to meet practically every educational 
requirement, listed ms these pages. If you 
need help in finding the right school, write 
us, stating essential facts. Address 
Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 














school for backward children. In- 
a ah Articulation, enieiclane endorse- 
ment. Mrs, Marion Chamberiain Kelley P. 0, Box 
107, Media, Pennsylvania, 


PERKINS S@99h 


For children 

Unsurpassed equ pment - ry acre estate. Intimate 

home life. Experienced edical direction. 
Franklin H. M. D., Box 52, Lancaster, 











STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 
tion. Experienced teachers. Happy —~_ —— 
location. — and water sports, 

Alice M, Principal, Hazel e. “Cullingford, 
Ass't pritetele 


&FREER SHO0L 


for Girls of Retarded Developmen 
Limited enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles — Boston. 
ora E. orse, Principal, 31 Park Circle, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Sebermerbomd Sebel 


A Home and Training School for Exceptional Children 
who need 8; I Care and Training. Country Location 
makes possible moderate ra’ 

Sus 1. ScHermernorn, Box-57 West End Station, Richmond, Va. 


MENTALLY BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Write for (Uustrated qutategne of the Stewart Home Train- 
ing Schooi, a private home and ge yb school for children 
ested mental development. ty Beautiful 
Country Estate, seven b -. cada ddress, 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, —t Ky. 


THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL | 


A Home School for Nervous and Beckward Children” 
THE BEST IN THE T 

Indorsed P ad Educators & Physic Ang row Licensed 
HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. ay" 

2829 Forest Avenue Kan s City, Mo. 
































NE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York “Chey: 


——. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





TRAVEL 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 





COLLEGE CRUISE -nouno tHe wonp 


Sails Sept. 20. A few vacancies for Young Men 17 
years orover. For reservations or information telegraph 

UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 285 Madison Ave. 

New York City Lexington 905! 





Tuorovucn COLLEGE PREPARATION For Boys 
for Calalog Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Nassachuselts 





93™@ Yrar 








EUROPEAN BOYS’ SCHOOL 





An American School in the Old World 
HAURES ES ecctarian! ee 
yeioee Rae poakrace fet 


Thomas C. Burton, Heed Master, 27 Clerement Ave. Be. ¥. © 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 














New York Military Academy 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
1889—1927 
A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 

reliance and self-control. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND 


CAVALRY R. O, T. C. UNIT 
invited) 


(A visit is cordially 


St Johns School 


ly boys. military ae orderly 
+ A mental Siortness, a physteal train! College 
Preparatory, or 
(Gymnasium Pool, ‘Athietics.) Separate School for 
boys under 13. 


WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. Ce PRINCIPAL 
Lecsemeiieaistestas oomeeemee 
aymond Riordon School 


Not merely a private school. 
Primary thru College Preparatory. 

Fully certified. Limited enrollment. Catalog. 
Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 




















|= BD Gn CC 


SCHOOL | for Boys 
Rev. J. M. Furman, L. M.D. or, Box 932 
SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


Children 4-14. 50 acres of lawns and woodlands. Cheer- 
ful, happy home. All winter and summer sports. High- 
est type of instruction. $75.00 per month covers every- 
thing. Open all year. 

New Canaan, Conn. 40 miles from N. Y. C. 


Chevy Chase Country School 


Children 4 to 14. “idea! heal sympathetic care in 
home of ae ealth conditions. Small 
classes. High ards. Summer camp in Maine. 
Mr. and Mrs. pa Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 


MONTESSORI “Wittsce 


Cottage plan. Co-educational. A. 
years. Exceptional clientele. References required. 


Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan Wycombe, Pa. 


BURT’S SCHOOL 


FoR TINY TOTS 1-12 
Guard the years whe' Smapeqemens ape are made. Supervised 
trainingupto EighthGr e ee outdoor play. 


DEVIT Te cont TARY 


6 to 14. Medias wil . 
5° soe. = WC. . = gd maititory welling open 12 mos. 
Sevitta Ben tn tenn 


"MERRICOURT ae the “plage tor 


a: A yenr-comnd home ong | achoet a . a select ay 
ren © play lawns. uu) Diay, 
Kindergarten, entary onten Tae: 
Parental care. Booklet 
Rev.and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Bertin,Conn. 


ST, T.ELIZABETH 0 OF-THE-ROSES 


ther — for Episcopal. 
ing from Usual” bF..% outdoor coaaiee 
Stoddard, Shippan Fetat, 


Summer Le 4 hire. 
Stamford. Conn. Phone “1771 Ring 4. 






































UFFIEL 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 


1833 13927 


’ ta Tages Schoo General Courses. Moderate Tuition. 
Sea atalog and folder on Physical Education address: 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D., Hoadm 13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


THE POND SCHOOL 
Preparation for cotene bo the Pond Method. Separate 
instruction. Su study under instructors. Training 
in methods of a aa concentration 

W. McD. Pond, Director, 42 Guiney Street, 
Cambridge, Mas: 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Newrow At foot of Berkshires 
Sarat te 











wie, eae, 7 ouiaming Pook tie: 


~ ROX BURY 


fuectoge Aalders a + | ae an by the Tutorial 
i eygasclum nad CHESHIRE, CONN. 


Westminster 


Prepares Boys for Co 
Upper ond Lower School. Summer and Winter Sessions 
wm Rgmame ~?'ecemed A.B. (Yale) Head Master, 


CUSHING 2585 
200 SToornt 

HARACTER — pce er ob 

ae ame ag iseapreparstorg und ecverglc 


NEW HAM PTON 

















MASSEE SCHOOL 


~ FOR BOYS ~ 


SHIPPAN POINT-ON-THE- SOUND, STAMFORD,CONN, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


50 minutes from New York. Coll Preparatory and 
for business. Individual work. olsome Christian 
home life. Outdoor athletics. Ages 7 to 18. 


W.W. MASSEE, A. M., Ph. D., Headmaster 


Ginton HE DbEerd Arbors 
A College Preparatory Country Boarding School. 


For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
JOUN B. HEBBERD, A. M.. Head Master, NEWTON, MASS. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established LS A Freqeres boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts institu echnology and other scientific 
a Every Codes - specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, 


Principal. 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, (Copley Square) 


The MEL ord. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
host 0 preparing bors for Collere 


Bors oe Lr harcPORD, oONN. 
RECTORY SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for boys 8 to 14. Each boy receives 
special attention in “‘How to win Supervised ath- 
letics. Home care, I su Cata 

















Rev. and Mrs, F. H. Bigelow, _ oR Conn, 
‘a A 





Thorough Coll Propereion Intensive = “3° Business. 
pas. School. ‘Ke thietics por Ever, Boy. Low Tuition. 
rederick 


_ WB. Berold O'Neil 
3 Prospect’ St.. 








ick Smith, A. M. New Hampton, N. a Stamford, Coun, 
MONTPELIER SEMINAR wove" College 

Over 200 00 Students. Endowment perm! —! Commercial TIL T O school, aL splenaid raainons in 

Accredited Fs on. »--* , a one oderate rates. Sepa- 


Music and Art 


John W. Hatch, MS. DD, Box B, mectostinn. vt. 


uD 
te Low on request 
ph L. Plimeten, tain ox R, Tilton, N. H. 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


A Christian college preparatory school for boys. 

classes, college trained faculty, $100,000 A A. — 
building. Unusually fine equipment. All sports. .Y. 
log. Address the Principal, Box R, Stony Brook, N. 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful no Rasien. 
Under Christian influence. oo 3 we? 

All athletics. 54th year. "For catalog eldeas 

PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New York. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
Prepares f Lh Technical Schools 
usiness. Classes average 8 ula, lis. Phyweal tral cining and 
athletics with expert su Beautiful lake location. 
Catalog. Principal, Box 62, Mohegan Lake, Westchester 
Co., New York. 


ST. ANN’S ACADEMY for Boys 


Conducted by the Marist Brot 
Admits Boarders—Day Boarders—Day Seetents, High 
School—Grammar—Primary. —_ 2 Spanish, 
Physical Training, Athletics. on request. 
Brother Director, 153 East 76th te New York City, 














OSES BROWN 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


cotsance:” Ages fé to 20. Quarter millon oiler’ plant’ Gotalor: 
DE MOTTE SCHOOL ",cs"as2- Se" 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 








“Saint John’s’’ 
Military. College pre ry. There agnly eau ped Busi- 
ness course. captor De > ee fi-orde red athletics. 


Catalog.Gen. Wm. V on gae » Mantius,N.Y. 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York, 38th year. “Your sc looks so homelike” 
—visitors’ ———-> Summer — in the Catskills, 
R, PAUL KY 
Box 90, pettanontinioen? New York 








THE BERKELEY-IRVING FI 


e' 

for boys. Cate log. (Reservations xt 

school year, beginning Sept. 29.) n. Endicott 5639. 
311 W. 88rd St., New York City 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A cehest for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful and 
woe tion — mountains. All a BO and 


= nie Ss $575. Bis Iie four,” Castiog 


Gettysburg, Pa 





Tre MOHONK SCHOOL 


ab boards chest Sor bee Gee © tS 

‘ollege parat ory, usiness ee 
4d Outdoor IMe stressed. For catalog addr 

Serome F. Kidd WY Kidder, Box R. Mohonk Lake, New York 


SWARTHMORE 


oer, 04 ee eee eer — — 


wren to Pings inde Mo paae Robbins, riecsien "OA, HK. Reger 
= Yale "17, Head Masters, Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 





WESTCHESTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Overlooking the Hudson River at a high elevation. 

Large ~~ all ous Academic, preparatory and 

business cellent staff. Tuition moderate. 
AMES WeLson McLURE, Headmaster 

eek sk ill-on- Hudson New York 


REPTON SCH@L 


the pecuirements Of the 
For ree ¢ niversity M asters. 
ae oss col ——~-4 schools. 
V. Willoughby Willoughiny Darrett, Nestenser Box R, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


pEEKSRILL sos ACADEMY 


itted to coliegss wippus cram exam- 
ym and Pool. Senior Upper House. Separate 








or younger bo boys. For ca’ 





ea 


For school information address the Saparistens of ue ion, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, 


HARRISBURG Aicizk 
144% YEAR 
Idealloeation new piantineludingdunior Middier audi Semiot 


Depts. Sixteen acre campus, fine playing flelds and courta. 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Bex RK, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


Coltegs Frepesstery Besees heen for Boys. dinnie. 
open l country. 11 Miles North of Philad 
mpite ae we Senior and Pag Schoo! 


A. (Yale), Headmaster Box R, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
HAT ear Your Boy? 


La x Ww Witses, 


a ennsytvenia. 
KISKI INETAS. SCH OL FOR BOYS 


























' 
f 
{ 
t 
i 
i 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





PENNING EOS 


Character building is the first consideration at Pen- 
nington, aiming at making your boy into the kind of 
man you would like him to be—healthy, virile, reli- 
able, cultured, manly. Separate instructor to every 
10 boys; personal supervision. Preparation for busi- 
ness or college. 10-acre athletic 
field, 60 ft. swimming pool, 
modern gym. Literary, musical 
and social organizations. Sepa- 
Fs rate Lower School with home 
fot care. 88 years of successful 
— achievement. Plant entirely 
modernized. Between New 
i] York and Philadelphia. Mod- 
erate rates, no extras. 


Fully Descriptive Catalog 
Francis Harvey Green, A. M., Litt. D., Headmaster 
Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 













The young boys’ school—7 
to 15. Modified military train- 
ing and discipline, just enough 
to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD ix SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. 
The school with the personal touch. 
42 miles from New York, 66 miles from 


Puiedephie For ‘m, DUNC address - 
AJOR CHAS. 
1018 
PREPARATORY __ 


Bet N. wit 
— 
RUTGE * SCHOOL - 
On Chartered Foundation since 1766 
res boys to succeed in any college. The pleas- 
Hy TA in cottage dormitories brings boys and teachers 
closely together and inspires industry and co-opera- 
tion. Efficient student organizations develop leader- 
shi responsibility and fine school spirit. All athletics, 
including golf, swimming and gymnasium. Catalog. 
William P. Kelly, Headmaster 
Box R, New Brunswick, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Coll entrance, business 
and special courses. Special Junior partment. Horse- 
manship under instructor of peetietien. For catalog and 


vie book, write to th om 
spe: Bo Wenonah, N. J. 
near Phila. 


MAPLEWOO 67th Year 


An all year home school and camp for boys from 6 to 
5 years. Moderate rates. Individual, thorough train- 
g. Good table. All sports, manual training, radio, 

etc. For booklet address hortlidge, A. B., Har 

tard, Prin., Box 37, Chester Heights, Del. Co., Pa. 


CARSON LONG + 


How to learn, how to labor, new tolive. year 








































Mili School, 5th de to Col n the mountains midway 
= ew York an hing 5 aividael instyection. En 
ow its greatest y Box 18, New Bloom! . Pa, 





ERKIOMEN pronttnity 


For the Boy who wants to Make come 

Excellent Record in College and Business. All 

Athletics. 20 acre Campus. Moderate Rates. 
Separate 7 oer + aE Home ¢ Care. Address 


NAZARETH HALL 


for Ac ~ oy a (— 4 “en 4 sehos i. Personal 
i © an unior 100 
Sant clase and eK a ar vom P a 


FRANKLINS MARSHALL. 


Sghool Lite Priced, Preparatory Sc 
oe _ Li ~ sina Sper S nusual uipment os a 
1200 Bo: od for Ge College in the 

c. M. HARTMAN, Da PD. NA L NSO YN 














a 10- 8 years. 





letics. ak fre St pS ey for fail, 
SLOW, oe X35. MCHESTER, MD. 


E National Patronage 





of over 200 boys. Prepares 

for All C olenes. Fully Ac- 
credited. Magnificent Equipment. Single Rooms, 
rtp m, Pool. One teacher to AA 4 eight boys. 


Address: Murray P. Brush, 
Port Deposit, Md. 


The SWAVELY #5 


Intensive college preparation. Accredited. Small classes. 
Faculty of specialists. Located in historical Virginia one 
hour from the National Capitol. Athletics. Horseback 
riding. Catalog. Box 57-R, Manassas, Va 














Ly on bon preperation for College Entrance 
ons. 62nd year. Six Forms 
inekading iy grammar grades. Boys from 30 
states. raduates in 26 colleges. ca: 
~~. Athletics for every boy. 


ine miles from Princeton. Catalog. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 10-F Hightstown, N. J. 


Pp 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


INGSLEY OCHOO Essex Fells, 


Day and Boarding. i i preparatory for boys. 
22 miles from N. Y. per and Lower Schools. 
For catalog address: 

J. R. Campbell, A. M., Headmaster, Box R. 




















SOUTHERN STATES 








[ RANDOLPH-MACON | 
ACADEMY 


Front Royal, Va. Military Training 


Tue 2007-00 seesien of our = ng open in new, modern, 
tutdines of the finest t 

jose study of the bey epee tN temperament— 

nis Kw Tate A his ambition enables Readslph- blesen to 
Prepare him place i . 

Thorough pre tion for college or scientific school. Intel- 
lectual moral development combined with military training 
fit the boy i the a of the time. Fine new Cy 
Swimming pool. Sum oe Ona 36th session begins Septem- 

} ER 1927. A branch of Cine *Randolphe Basen system. 
jogue. 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 
Box 425 Front Royal, Va. 


F Military cAcad ug 




















em 


spt oles Se tee See & and echolarshi; 
d general courses. Thirty a Re south of Nash- 








PRINCETON Pero tine tos 


J. B. FINE, Headmaster 
Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of f pupils and freedom from rigid class organi- 
zation. Speci attention to 
athletics b— moral welfare. New gym. 54th year. 
For catalog address Bex G, Princeton, N. J. 








ville. New buildings. Improved facilities. Best moral sur- 
roundings. Endorsed by eminent educators. 33rd year. Jun- 
for school in separate building. For your boy's sake read our 


catalog. Give boy's age. 
Spring Hill, Tenn. 











BORDENTOWN insiirere 


‘Thorough reparation for college or business. saan Srirure emall 
classes, individual attention Boys taught how te study. Special 
Summer Session. R. O. T. C. 43rd — principal 
ol. T. D. LANDON, Princi 
Drawer C-28, BORDENTOWN 





Address Box E 
In the heart 


COLUMBIA MILITARY 32, 5hs, heart 
Ss fi > w . 
ACADEMY Knnapolis oncettiheste. Allsborts: 
golf and swimming pool. 67 acre campus. 9 stone 
and brick buildings. Write for Catalog. Box 604, Co- 





Trinity house Les, Sehgal 


lumbia, Tenn. 
MILITARY 


SE WANE. ACADEMY 














Bgme School 3 small group of Bree es velopmen 
jual attention. in the Ld 4 Valley pos ay alee mind, a 1H . ei. morsie’ “10,008 — of — 
pa o Philadelphia Booklet on voquest. wt camping country. Coaches for all athletics. Catalog. 
W. Filler Lutz, M. A., Trinity House, Ambler, Pa. s. Military Acad Box R, S Tenn. 
Develops whole 
SOUTHERN STATES T-ENNESSEE oy — mental, 





STAUNTON “cicemv 


Us One of Rs apt are ae ~ 1 - America tor 
niversities. vernme jem: ‘usiness. Superb = 
inary training eaualed by academic excellence. 





FORK UNION MILITARY “ACADEMY 


30th Year. Ye oy | Viestele location. 650 miles from Richi 

Pi for » or Dasiness. with military training. Cea 
faculty of Ch New fireproof buildings. Algal & an 
inspec Led be War aa R. ©. T.C. all sthletics. Catalog. 


Col. | N. J. Perkins, President, Box R, Fork Union, ‘ve. 





aan HARGRAVE =e 


Not conducted for profit. Prepares for college and busi- 
ness life. Commercial courses. Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 
14, Strong faculty, Splendid athletic equipment, Catalog. 
A, H, CAMDEN, A.B., Pres., R, Va 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Diplom to all colleges. 
000 tro-oreet cowpment, 
R. O. T. C. under U.S. Gov't. All 
athletics. Strong sehool t teams. Fine spirit. 
Character first. Write for Catalog. 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R, Wayneshere, Va. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


PREPARES boys for college or business life. Beautiful 
location in the mountains. Commodious buildings. Low 
















moral, physical. 

MILITARY INSTITUTE Graduates make 
good in college. Year-round sports, Satisfied patrons 
in 44 states. 54th year. Catalog. Colonel C, R. 
Endsley, Superintendent, Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


UNIOR Military Academy 


neve 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Modi- 
military system pen 12 mos.in year. 1200 ft. 
alt. 83 mileseast Nashville Moderate rates. Catalog. 

Headmaster, Box R Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


CASTLE HEIGHTS “iHiTARY 


The South's most splendidly equipped school for boys. 
Prepares for all colleges and universities. Jr. R. O. T. 
Member Sou. Ass'n Colleges and Sec. Schools, Ass'n Mil. 
Schools and Colleges of U. 8S. Write for catalogue to 
Supt., Lebanon, Tenn. 


A THE school with a 
purpose. An endowed 

MILITARY tNSTITUTE school that develops 

each individual boy; that places the welfare of the boy 

above any reconceived system. Modernly equipped and 

fully accredited. For information address 

Col. E. B. Fishburne, Supt., Box 246, Anniston, Ala. 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 


Skilled get bersonal supervision; wholesome 
at Gr accredited at Eastern colleges. 
Special Sesler Dept. and campus for neve 7-14. Located on beach. 
ie -air sleeping onmere jon-s m year ‘round. 

for catalog. , Gulfport, Miss, 























rates due to liberal endowment. Modern gy 
and aes pool, Sports. Write for catalogue. 
Col. Wm Phelps, Principal, Box R, Bedford, Va. 


LAC KSTONE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
| ie p eatintal Fietuont octen of Vargini. Soiese'| Preparatory 








MASSIE SCHOOL 


Enrolment limited to 78 bo: 7 OD ee one by Southern Association 
és a es and Secondary ools. Course of study prescribed by 
men * Examination i 

a. km Jr, M.A., Headmaster 

Box 470, Versailies, Kentucky 





tra courses. 
Soters Fireproof Equipment. All sports. For Catalog address 
COL. E. S. LIGON, PRESIDENT, Box H. Blackstone, Va. 


SUX ee Bo TF 


SCHOOL FOR BOY. 
Coll Preparation. Small Classes. Athletics. Fox 
Hunt Week-end Camp. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
Edwin B. King, Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 
MILITARY 


N|GREENBRIE SCHOOL 


Prepares for college and business. Limited to 300. New, 








f buildin: Near — ite Sulphur Springs. 115th 
— yg Ay ss Ages 8 21. ll sports including 
iding. Accredited Grade and fi 8. comme with graduate work. 


Address Box R, Col. H. B. Moore, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


BLUE RIDGE =. sovs 


In picturesque “Land of thesky."” Accredited college pre- 
paratory school. Approved methods, experienced faculty. 

he Dept. Christian Raw yg Personal attention. 
, x R, Hendersonville, 


"LEE SCHOOL for Boys 


In heart of Blue Ridge Mountains. Healthful, inspirational. 
College preparatory and courses fitting for business life. 
Work planned for individual boy. Modern buildings and 
Gymnasium, swimming, all athletics. For 














WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Condensed Fn ee in one year. Theory and 
practice. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 22°7s*2n= 4°: 








= address: Headmaster, Box R, Blue Ridge, N. € 





RIVERSIDE 


One of the nation’s distinguished id eallitery schools. 


Coun location; mountains, largest yo ¥ 
Sou ter —y Bo 
Se a a 














Georgia Military Academy 
The South's Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, 
July and August, Camp Highland Lake, near Hender- 
C. For catalog, address Col. J. CG. Wood- 
ward, Collees Park, Ga. ( miles from Atlanta.) 


WESTERN STATES 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 4 moderniy 

equipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 

Endowed —hence moderate expense. Catalog: — 

COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, TLL. 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
without exam- 
loys taught “how 














WESTER 


§ 1 » ete “haracter-building. For 
CATALOG, address Tar Preswenrt. B 


A Good Military School 
for Your Boy 








The Association of Military ‘* 


Colleges and Schools 
of the United States 
14 Stone St. New York 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





WESTERN STATES 


a [ ) 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On oo north of —, All Athletics ado a 
. Richards, 156. Lake F 


Vai ORPE“ BOYS 


—5 to 15. ACCREDITED”. acapEs’: 








COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 








Men teachers and house motbers who un- 

an mene ' boy nature. Up to date aiathods. 
Sports. an inin, ppy 

Hour from Chicago in hill + a CATALOG. 

Noble Hill, Prin., Box R, Woodstock, I!. 


MORGAN PARK Xéixbeny 


Cottage Preparatory. Separate le my - om. 
en man teacher for every twelve cadets. = 
athietios fo for each 1% 20 acres in country su nae 
Summer Camp. h year. Catalog. Col. H Dp. Abel 
Supt., Box (827, ‘Toe Park, Chicago. hi. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A home school in the coun’ for boys under 15. In- 
dividual care and instruction by college trained wie 
100 miles N. W. from Chicago. Rates $600 to $650. 
For catalogue address 

H. K. Baltzer, Box 116, Dakota. Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN Mitez 222 


Naval Academy 


DD aa ‘ion 100 boys. 











70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages and 
methods interest discriminating parents. 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Ht. Fobus Wilitary Heademy 


The American Rugby. Eminently fitted fortraining A 

can boys. Thorougn scholastic and military insefuetion. 
Situated on high ground in WaukeshaCounty Lake 
Catal Box 16K Delafield, is. 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 
A | mms = | paapest ving individual attention. Upper and 


‘ommercial and College Preparatory 
body. Terms 








— We develop morals. intellect 
moderate. For catalog address 
COL. A. S& WATSON, EPWORTH, IOWA 


Shattuck School 


College preparatory. Milita’ ui. x ay 
8 coaches. 16 buildings. 2 

enh year. Summer School. Catalog. “Address C. Ww. 

Newhall, Headmaster, Box R, Faribault, Minnesota. 


PILLSBURY PSR BOYS 


FOR BOYS 
5ist y 18 acres. 7 buildings. Maximum college 
preparation. Military and Manua Training. Gymnaecium. 
Swimming Pool. Exceptional advantages in vocal and in 
strumental music. Rate $700. Catalog. Mile B. Price, 
Ph.D., Principal, Bex 397-C, Owatenna, Minn. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of excentional academic 
mendards. High Bhool and Junior College. 8 <-y- 
equipment. R. O. T. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. 
altitude. Every boy rides. ioderate rates. 

Col. D. C. Pearson, Supt.. Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


The VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL ues. 5 Wroming 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory Sena trates 
ing combined with supervised Western Ranch 
outdoor life. Christian. Limited. Catalog. 
Address: Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 
70 Hast 45th St. New York. 














Lazyv Oo 








FAR WEST 


P AG MILITARY 


ACADEMY 












Page stands in 
+ case wie {te atmihiary , school for little 
in the essential branches 


fan —y 2A Les’ Angeles, Cal. 


PALOALTO Military Academy 


Exclusively for primary and grammar grades. Homelike. 
Thoro. ing, bicycling, swimming and many other 
giving sports. Open 12 months in tne year. Summer camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Pacific Coast Academy 
Krsolock private aches! f choot for youre bors, a ria rtee 


Major R. W. Past er aw dete ny mene 
Box 611-R At Lauref Court Menie Park, Cal. 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


The great outdoor Sohest at foot of Hollywood Moun- 
tains. Primary ration. Corrective 
Ph Education. rusmail M iilion ‘Dollar Plant. 
Swimming Pool, Cavalry. Summer Camp. 24th year. 
Write Registrar, 637 Nerth Wiicox, Los Angeles. 























Harvard School Giirorna 
Foe petins cutest tor beveon the maes ic Coast. Day and 


for college and business life. ly 
accredited. Member R.0.T.C. For ca and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D.D., Headmaster, Box R. 


MILITARY 


LLIN OIS “schoo. 
Sone Binall cle claaen, n individeat Snentita. Ales 


ey Special courses for young 
Catalog. Box 13, Alggo. tH. 


separate 
| boys, Athletics. Rate 





MILITARY 
ULVER, acADEmMy 
res for an: é ee ee 


equipment, Catalog. he Dean’s Office, Culver, Ind. 


A In a 
Clean Mind Hove Sound Body 


Highest standards of ge FO character with 
wholesome outieer ili . Rev. C. H 
You 8.T. D. Rector. For catalog dress The Bus- 


iness Office, Howe. Indiana. 
een A Institute 


MIAMI 








Germantown Ohio 

In the Miam Yoileee miles from ton. A 
school of hight standards. properatory. pay tilttary 
ontball elds, baseball dia- 


training for LL, x, 
monds. Catalog. tol Orvon Graf B Brown, Pres., Box 273. 


IO: CMilita 
institute 
younger boys. “Athletics. = Ps ™. ion 
upt.. Box 27. College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 

fully co-ordinated military and academic oe, eaup: 
ment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue 

Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, seemed 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL *°YR?*° 
Strietaaiaw acompreh enslvenystem of athlete. 
military and —— activities that reneh every boy. An 
Honor System that builds character. High School and 
Junior College. 
catalogue address 754 Third St., Boonvitie, Mo. 
MILITARY 
ENTWORTH “ocan 
Lestngten, Mo. 
City. Oldest M ° 
Mississippi River. H ool. Junior 
College. Ca’ atalog. Col. S. Tol. BoxR, 


Lexington 

































SCHOOL for = and of jucation, refinement 
and ambition to ° become tAvcounting oat “Boineas perts, 
Secretaries, E: and © 


ey ee 
OLLEGE DEGREE EARNED ON 














DULE. Demand Graduates. 
eres Sees SS | 








Ss RIA 
Secretarial Trelaine-t 


Secretarial and Executive training with all the ad- 
vantages of a finishin: ng oc school. 

Courses include English and Correspondence, 
Shorthand, te are. Cenaee 
Typeeritiny _— rf Gut Hy T Toplen, Flin Fin 

y nom! anne 4 
Otthee I Routhte. Sta se8— 
(1) Home Economics. (2) Welfare . and 
Community Service. (3) Susie td (4) Highs School. 
Address Miss R. B. Scudder, 66 Fifth A N.Y.C. 














[Gnitea ‘States 


Secretarial School 
» Mew ¥: 


Secretarial & Business Training “Ask for Catalog R. 
trving Edger Chase, Di Vanderbilt 2474 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


SecrerTaRiAL and Executive Training for Educated 
Women. Resident School in Boston. 
Boston New York ___ Providence 


OLD iD COLONY SCHOOL 


Ono-vent enum course. "Resident | t ond Gan day students “Principals, 
Florence B. La Moreaux, A. B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler. 
315-317 Beacon Massachusetts 


ROWN~ Ses heeoeae 


SCHOOL = sitention, ad Sevan) jexpertonce 
OF COMMERCE eo Seo oe 














Register Now For 
SECRETARIAL COURSE 
Established 55 years 


BALLARD 
SCHOOL 


610 Lex. Ave. at 53d St., N. ¥.C., Central Branch YW. CA 








BURDETT COLLEGE 


BOSTON 





Two -Year 
Business USINESS Adminis- 
tration— Accounting 
Courses —and Salesmanship 


of Courses especially de- 
signed for young men. 





College | Secretarial and shorter 
courses intended for 
Grade young women. All except 








shorter courses require 
two years and the content isof the same grade 
as the usual four-year college course. Actual 
practice features emphasized. Individual at- 
tention and progress. Faculty noted for 
achievementand —- interest in students. 
Send for catalog to 
Founded 1879 1.L. Pindebury Vice President 


CKARD 
MERCIAL 
SCHOOL 


Founded 1858 


Genera) Business and Secretarial 
courses, acivertising, - 
ship, accounting, shorthand, 
typewriting. Co-educational, 
for students of college and high 
school grade. Registered, 
University of the State of New 
York. Small classes, individual 
advancement. Graduates in de 
mand. 


283 | Coxington —ataat few Tork City 
































Public Accounting 


offers attractive opportunities for men 
adequately joined This is the largest 
professional school of college grade in 
the world devoted exclusively to train- 
ing men for specialized positions in ac- 
counting and finance. Two-year course 
for men only. Excellent dormitories, No 
correspondence courses. Send for catalog. 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


921 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
H. C. Bentley, C. P. A., President. 





















Fisoncey Markecng. Secretarial, Teacher Wrasning Ail 
eee ee neal ee oat 
Send for Booklet *‘A College Degree in Business.” 
BRYANT-STRATTON 
College of Business Administration, Bex R, Providence, Rhode Island 

















ade courses for yo 
men women— Business Ade 
ministration; Accounting and C 

P. A. Preparation: Executive ‘and 
Stenographic-Secretary. Boardi 
and day students. Proper cultur 
sevpeemens. Write for 63d Year 


Pore St. Weer or Broap, Pura. Pa. 


Pace Institute 
a, (ape berate 


Day and Professional Schoo! 
for LF. P.A. RPh bets ate 
letin S, apply to Registrar, 30 Church New 


G Prepares young men and women 




















BRYANT 4 STRATTON 
BUSINESS ¢ out EGE 


110. 000 « 






job for every 
fedueate. 


pre ME 186 $ Mich Ave. Chicago. 1. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 


The Red Book Magazine 








Bush Conservatory 


Faculty of 125. The Largest and Most Distin- 
guished American School Offering Courses in 


MUSI 


OPERA 
EXPRESSION 


DRAMATIC ART 
DANCING 


SCHOOL MUSIC CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Scholarships—Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive 
dormitories for women and men students 


Fall term now open. 
alog describin, ENKI 
B. SCHWENK 





ry reservations now. For illustrated cat- 
t in institution and its many advantages, address 
Secretary, 839 North DearbornSt., CHICAGO 









AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 


cereal 
F One of Chicago’s Foremost Schools of Music 


Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory, Public School Music, Orchestral In- 
struments, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 

Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 
Superior Tedchers’- Training School, Eminent 
Faculty of 120; Master School for Artist Pupils. 
Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, School 
for Theatre Organ Playing. Thirty Free Schol- 
arships. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. 
Moderate Tuition Rates. Many free advan- 
tages. Send for free catalog and information. 
42nd Annual Session. Students may enter at any time. 











American Conservatory of Music 
\ 554 Kimball Hall, Chap tit” 
A. 





Combs Conservatory 


43rd year Accredited Philadelphia 
All branches of music. Courses for beginners, ambitious 
amateurs, and professionals. I conf . Highest 
artistic standards. Faculty of specialists. Daily = 

vised practice. Two complete symphony orchestras. Four 
pupils’ recitals a week. Normal training. Public School 

fusic. Six buildings. Dormitories. 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box R, 133! S. Broad St. 


School «te Theatre 


RESHOLD PLAY 


ORE 
Crare TREE Masor 
WALTER HAMPDEN 
RACHEL CROTHERS 
Students play five times weekly for six months 
Seteze gradua tion. Dancing, fencing, voice develop- 
» Dim ywriting, etc. 
Fall ee. opens October Srd. 
Positions guaranteed talented students 
























| Louisville Conservatory of Music | 














FREDERIC A. COWLES. D/RECTOR 
A Nationally Accredited School of 
MUSIC—ART—DRAMATIC ART 
Degrees conferred. Special Cultural, Supervising 
and Normal Courses. Student Residence. Splen- 
did Cuisine. Address Jonn L. Gruser, President, 
220 W. Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky 








oa 


| 
: 
| 
| 
: 











heatre sssi 500: 
WOOD STEVENS 
Whitford Kane, Alexandra Carlisle, 
Serge Ukrainsky, Mary Agnes Doyle 
Therengh professional training in entire 
F work ¢ the Rastpe~geeea. acting, 

is scene desi costume and play writin; 
Cnorgese 2a Practical Experience Before the Public. 
Free descriptive bulletin—Admission by competition September 19 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
Dept. R.B. THE ART INSTITUTE Chicago 


Ohe C[lebeland Justitute of (Husic 
Courses lead to certificate or degree. Public School 
Music. Orchestra School. Artist Faculty. Dormitories. 
Summer School Annually. Send for catalogue. 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
54th year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may enter at any time. Depts.—Piano, Voice, Violin, 














incinnati comanidien 


EST. 1867 OF MUSIC, ,INC. 


Noted coe | in all branches. oe —~z 
‘or cal 
R. T. Howard. Registrar, Cincinnati. ‘Dhio. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART. fents*may cntay st any time. ‘Thor- 
ough instruction in Music and Dramatic Art. ‘ublic School Music. 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ certificates. Free advantages. 
ag Scholarships. — —heeeamead Mgr., Dept. R. B., 









Princess THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St., New York City 
or 


3 Theatre 


DRAMA, Eh 
B aunts. STAGE Pancine 


ree wogl poise cement Tor Sry. soem 













Stock & Co. afford appearances while learning. 
Pupils— tte Taylor, Mary Pickford 
4 Painter, ‘Annette ellerman, J. A 
Fred Adele Astaire, Dolly Sisters, Evelyn 
Harvey iw, ry 3 »Nora Bayes. Taylor s, 
J.J. Shubert Lady Ribblesdale, Vivian M. Astor, Gigria Gould 


shop, and others. 66 West 85th St., N. Y., 
ask for catalog 2. 









Every tyne of 4 of dancing taught. For Stage 
or Socia Classes or private lessons 
for adults ~ “children, beginners, ad- 
vanced —_ or professionals. Special 
private _— con@toning classes for La- 
dies. Write or call for Booklet. 
1841 \SreaSuey (entrance on 60th St.) Studie YM 
(at Columbus Circle) NEW YORK CITY 
Phone—Columbus 3500 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction in all Branches of Theatrical Art 


Dramatic, Musical ee eS Scenic and 
Costume ywriting. 


Motion Picture Acting 
Commercial Screen Tests Made 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd 
Enrollments Received Now 
128-130 East 58th St., (Plaza 4524), New York 


THE FEAGIN SCHOOL 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING — DIRECTING — TEACHING — PUBLIC 
SPEAKING Develops Personality through training in 
Expression. roe. Diction, French Pantomimic Charts, 


Fencing, Make- 
Special Children’ » clncane. Full term begins Oct. 3. 


™ 112-114 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK rele 1766 
Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. Catclog. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 























. Kimball Hall Bidg., 

4 of ELOCUTION 
The National Schoo and ORATORY 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
egrees gr: . Public Speaking. Physical Training 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing 
Course.’ Dormitories. #or Catalog, address D. C. SHOEMAKER, 

Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


New England Conservatory of Music 


THE LARGEST AND BEST jure 
SCHOOL OF MU 
Send for Catalog © 
HUNTINGTON AVE., OSTON, MASS. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music taught. 
By Two, three and four year courses. 

SP perm besine January 26, 1928. Send for catalogue 
DeWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. 











Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art 


Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic and Personal Culture 
qoueee. Collegiate courses in English and Pedagogy. 


Degrees. Gymnasium, Theatre. Dormitories. Next en- 
tering term will be January 26, 1928. Catalo 
115 DeWitt Park ITHACA, NEW YORK 





N. Y. School of Music & Art 
All branches of music and the arts. Dormitory in school 
building. Students can oe co day. Diplomas con- 
ferred. yes wt Py build 

RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director, 
26 West 86th Street New York, N. Y. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
Courses in Fine A Teacher Training, Advertisin 
and Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Occupationa 
Therapy, etc. Rinehart School of Sculpture. Catalog 
on request. 











MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
mal Training. The instruction of the 
Academy hes the essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 
The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and ressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 

New Fall Term begins Oct. 26th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 177-J, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


PUVUUUTUVEUUTTOSTTY 












Brooklyn School of 
Commercialand Fine Art ) 


Operated by 


Y.M.C.A. 


For Male Students Only 


Instruction and Criticism 
By Country’s Leading Artists 


and other Vi" privdicoes. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
1115 to 1125 Bedford Ave. 
Brooklyn, New York City 











SCHOOL OF ART 


A new school Goveloning indivisess talent = the 


instruction of successful . Courses in Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Gompture, Commercial and "applied 
Arts, and Interior Decoration. Credits giv 4 under 
Regents, University of the State of New York. 


Catalogue on Request 


| Room 7012, Grond Cental Terminal, New York City 
INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Fall term starts October 3rd. 
Send for Catalog 9-R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 
Send for booklet 9-C, 

The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


FRANK ALVAH Parsons 



















Ofer on CaT 

INGO fice NOW soa . per 4423 
Heetratie and Industrial Design ~ —-* are 3° % 
Address: Sec. 2239 Broadway, ty Yor r'S Place 


des Vosges, Paris. (VISITORS WELCOMED 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration, Color, Costume, Commercial, Poster, 
Design. Ru ef Life. Dormitories. Catalog. 
necticut Ave. and M, Washington, D. C. 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Inter. Decor., Costume and Mill. Design. Intensive 
prof. courses. yi | specialists teachers. Grad- 
uates —_— to D og. Dormitories. 
VINGSTONE ACADEMY, a Year. 

1517 muses island Ave., West, Was hington, Bb. Cc. 


Costume and Millinery Design 
MOVING PICTURE and STAGE DESIGN 
Individual instruction under the direction of Emil Alvin 
Hartman, America’s weremes aehon on Fashion Art. 
Write or call for informatio ACADEMY 
New York, Paris 4 bast 53rd Street at Fifth om flew York City 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmak ns, Dreping. Pattern Cutting. Individual instruction in Trade 
Methods tee Wholessis and Retail. Also for Personal use. Day and 
Evening Classes. Call or write now for particulars. 
McDowell Soeeins and ggg Pemest 
Est. 1876. 71 West 45th St., New York 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, 
Courses in Painting and a a reial bes “Teacher a 
ing, saeeriet Costume Industrial | Desien. Fall Term be; 
Sept. 26, 1927. For ill illustrated gatalog ad 
Chartotte R Vosertfee. —_- 
38 Jetterson St., 




















Dept. R. M. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Detroit’s re Art School 
Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individua! instruction in all branches. 

Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

































The Red Book Magazine 


UNIVERSITY 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 








TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Courses of Liberal Arts and Science; Teachers College; 
School of Commerce; Professional Courses in Theology, 
Law, Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy, Chiropody and 
Music. Training School for Nurses, with degree; special 
courses for School and Health work. Positions secured 
for those who wish to earn asthey learn. Write for catalog 
Address Box E. 






stating course desired 


















PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Sargent School for Physical Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request. 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of 2 7H. Education for women. 3 year 
regular co . One year special in pe Ra cemeanties 
and Swedish massage. on eee work. In ve 
summer courses and cam itories. Apply to 
Secretary, Box J, 779 "Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











Social Work, Playground Work, 
Physical Training 


given by the _— of Social Work of = pnae < 
William and Mary. Dormitory. -Expe 
School of Social Work, 223 Shafer st. Richmond. "va, 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


o and three year accredited Normal Courses repering 
u- 
Address 


phat women A itions as Directors | = Phy 
cation. tion, September and Fi 

CHICA NORMAL SCHOOL OF PuTSICAL EDUCATION 
Box 2107 5026 Greenwood A’ Chicago, Ill. 





ACCREDITED 
PHYSICAL "EDUCATION Syn dlome, 3 and 
E. Degree courses. H. 8. uates admit- 
Special students accepted. placement 
bureau. Dormitory. Fall term starts Sept. 20th. 
Dept.B.B, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Ohbicage, Illinois. 











WRITE TO THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE for School in- 
formation. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, lo- 
cation desired. Address Direc- 
tor, Department of Education, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 






























KINDERGARTEN-PRIMA 4 pAING. SCROOL 
and Sete ctenan toot +7 Enrollments 
Sept. and Feb. Ex residence facilities. Address 
Melissa 


Five R, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery, 
, and ay diseases. Attractive wurses’ 


mpensation from start. 
Address ie boure per day; com 





OF NURSES 
Staten isiand Hospital, Staten island, N. Y 


The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


One year’ High School fi course 
three years—Accredited Training Pom arom A Hos- 
pital—Inc. 1861. ©, K, Swank, R.N., Directress of 
Nurses, 2137 N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Penna, 


Nurses’ Bj | School 


Ages 18-35. iss Mildred Constan- 
tine, Director of Nurses, 210th St. & 1, —w N,Y.C. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN—Detroit 


An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attractive 
residence with single rooms. aintenance, text books, 
and small allowance given. AfMiiations 

4 St. Antoine 


Margaret A. Rogees, Principal, 5224 St 
: : 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 
Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements. 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 


monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SuPERINTENDENT OF 
Nurses, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


Offers a twelve months course in Obstetrical 
nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. 


1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
HOSPITAL LABORATORY SCHOOL 


intensive training tory work. as ideal 











30 
while 














to - E for women. iy positions po vs good 
Pt oxpertenes pecan tN cre ermine, graduates 


WEST GNSTITUTE OF MEDIOAL TECHNOLOGY 
Saint Pewil, Minnesota 





« Step 


/ Earn $2,500 to $10,000 a Year 


In America’s 4th Largest Industr 
Institutions, Schools, Colleges, 

for Lewis Trained Men and Women. 
«positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year open - eed 
j2 hotels alone. Salaries up to $3,500 to start. 


HOTEL We Put You in Touch 
With Positions 


Without cost let us show you how big 

pay, fascinating work, quick advance- 

ment can be a in the great hotel industry. Age 

le—young and old alike have 

chance for success. A common school education is 

all you need with the amazing Lewis System of 
Training in Hotel Operation. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 


Hundreds of ak Students are winning success. 

Totally —= ted with hotel work before tak- 

ing the Le urse, Mrs. J.S. Wick- 

ett is now Assistant Manager of a 

lerge Apartment House. H. Y. 
Blake me manager of a beautiful 
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These Lewis 
Students “Made Good” 
Joseph T. Fr 

Without, Ad train- 
ine is Lewis 
a I gould never 


is no obstac 






perintendent of Ser- 
vice at Bellev ue 
Stratford 

Editha Thompson:— 
“Am Manager of a 
Chicago Apartment 
Hotel. My work with 
you enabled me to se- 
ome this fine posi- 
tion 



























ur course 6 months ago * 
m 


am very ea! 
new bome.” 


with my 


hotel—3 months after enrolling 


Julius M. Winslow-—" Now 
Send me the k, “Your 
Oral Hotels Yo-gory for the Lewis Course! YOU can = Big Opportunity,”’ without ob- 
ma ol do as well. Low cost terms— ligation. 
hotal work unt 1 beens money back agreement. rite to- 


day for Free Book, ** Your 7 
portunity,” and complete detai 
mailed without obligation. 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


INTO A BIG-PAY 


HOTEL JOB 





a ay Clubs, Restaurants, 
ospitals ete., are daily calling 
Over 70,000 high-class 


















MANAGE 
AN 
APARTMENT 

HOTEL 
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FY serpy, 
pour Big ee 
Oppor 33 
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= Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
= Hall AL-139, Washington, D.C: 
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=il Electricity 
| by Actual Work 


In3 Months 
At Coyne 


Learn to Earn 


$60 a Week and Up 


Or Go in Business for 
Yourself and Make 


$3,500 a Year and Up 


Yes, three months at the Great School of Coyne, 
poonted in Chicago, The Electri ter oO 
World, will make you a Practical Electrical Ex- 


pert ble of commanding big pay. The whole 
world “of electricit is open °. = cal man— 
— T man who has ence —_ eleo- 

train- 


ing om the greatest Uesa vi ou & 
ution in. aa sla gota 
= power plants. 


Not a Correspondence School 


We train you by practice oF meee noth cutter 


of actual squipment. We train yc 
by ha you do it exactly In eis is = > outside 
not just about 


it it. The same — to 
ure winding. power plant o 
installations, automotive work and bh 

}O} 


electrical That's why we can train you to be 
come a Electrical Expert. 


No Books—No Lessons—No Classes 
You Do Actual Work 





juded. 
EarnWhileYouLe Learn! secure ote fo to arn 


Send Coupon Now 


Synd cvnnen poder ter bis Pogo Bock and Sul Getaiie 
of our special off: 

H. C, LEWIS, Pres. Founded 1899 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500-524 So. Paulina St., Dept.77-80, Chicago, Ill. 





H. C. LEWIS, Pres. 

Coyne Electrical School, Dept. 77-80 
500-524 So. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free your big catalog 
and your special offer. 
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For school information adcress the Sapastaient of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





Lea CAH 

B i Gain q in this most 

Godantion end Pe fieable Geld. i at oo aed hy 
center of tremendous electrical projects costing more than 

$100,000,000.00 — unlimited opportunities now. 

Practical, intensive training by National's job-experience 

erp in 6to9 months. All technical essentials included. 
endorsed by leaders in electrical industry. You learn 

i branches of electricity, including radio. Million dollar 

institution; all modern equipment training facilities. 

Life scholarship. No age limit. Free em- 


icc BOOK 
tite today. 
NATIONAL CLECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Dept. 285, 4006 So. Figueroa, _LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


































earn MECHANICAL 
DEN TISTRY 


WHY spend the ty 
life at_uncertain j 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 


scnstruction, 
ECIAL ces RAIL- 


N. ¥. SC 
fae ai CHANICAL DENTISTRY, 147 
Mail West 33rd St..NE W YORK, N.Y. 

















MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


The Field of Opportunity 


Profitable Professional Trade consisting of making 
gold and vulcanite plates, crowns, stationary and re- 

movable bridge work, inlays, etc. for dentists. Great 
demand now and always will be for this is a human 


Sead? 
ter earnings should you desire 
your own. 

_ UNEXCELLED TRAINING 
Bodee training is widely recognized by Prominent Dentists. 
tablished 35 years. Complete day course in 12 weeks. Evening 
courses also. Easy payments. Earn while you barn if necessary 
we have a regular arrangement for ‘whale or part time jobs to help 
you pay expenses. . R. Fare to our nearest Included. 


Send AT ONCE for Bulletin 8 giving 
all details and interesting information 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
1755 Broadway 1305 N. Broad St. 85 Court St. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE of ENGINEERING 


Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical en- 
r in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations. High school 
iploma not required. Compact courses of essent: only. 
Expenseslow. Degree granted. Enter Sept., Jan., Mar., 
June. For catalog address Bex R-107, Angola, ind. 

















e PROFIT 


ey r 
‘800: 
InOne Month / 


GEORGE LARSON, a McCarrie 
writes: turned out $ 


worth of work in Ape Our ex 
materials runs about which 
Pro: imately $90 for 


You Have This Man an's Opportunity 


tolearn Mechanical Dentistry. We teach you in _ 
months of individual instruction to sabe plates, crowns 
or ni ~ © schools in 








arrie School ntis 
McCants Schools! Mechanica! Dentistry 


























TELEGRAPHY 


<4 and Mek my and Somes ACCOUNTING tangh taught thor- 
ities. Oldest, largest ooh gehosl. 
Est by 


iaihway, Radio, and Government officia 
at ae seer uos 


large portion. Catalog free. 
Make $§000 
te $15,000 

a Year 


m Street, Vaiparaiso, 

a Doctor of Surgical Chiropody.The only un- 
crowded A field. Study at a foot clinic in world. Facul- 
ty of physi geons s. Finest laboratories 
and equipment. Fourteenth successful year. Entrance re- 
pay ag couiossent. Course 2 

asses r rtunities to 
thru. Write for catalog. ‘8 ee 


OIS COL 
ILLIN +4 COLLEGE OF © GUROPoDy 


Write THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for School In- 
formation. Be sure to state whether = boy or girl, JES: 
location desired. Address Director, D ent of 
ucation, 420 0 Lexington / Avenue, New York City. 


























Electricity 


Offers World Wide Op- 
portunity, and large 
reward to the prac- 
tically trained man. 
It is the most fasci- 
nating and best paid 
calling of today, Our 
students learn quickly 
and thoroughly by 
personal instruction 
and actual experience 






Toronto, Canada 
12 Queen St., E. 





Right Now! 


We are in need of a high type of young women to be trained im the 
Madame Hudson System of Beauty Culture. 
for women having had business experience to represent our Method either 
as operators or shop owners. 
open shops throughout the United States and Canada, 


Madame Hudson Schools of Beauty Culture 


There is an increasing demand 


We are in need of 2,000 Hudson Graduates to 
Write for Catalog R. 


Auburn, New York 
102 Genesee St. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





in the best 

Electrical school in 
the United States. 
Individual instruction 
—Day or Evening. 
Write or call for 
Catalog. 

The New York 
Electrical School 
37 West {7th St., 

New York, 














Engineering 
Architecture 
TEC co od Electricity 
Drafting 


Enterany time. Opportunities 
a Coffege ~~ “ae ye 
DAY BYENING SSES 2-yr Sigens “yr e- 


short courses. bh year, 
Writs for copy of our 12 page "Blue Hook,’ mailed free. 








Short-Cut your way to BIG 

PAY. A C. Arma- 

ture Winding or iy 

in 3 mo Elect 

2 Ras Ga Elect. y 1 4 
—helps you 


pen your File. Write t jay. 
CHOY of ENGINEERING iS 
Milwaukee 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 
Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography and Photo- neraving taught by largest col- 
lege of its kind. Estab. 1893. Big demand for graduates. 
Write for free book 
Mlinois College of Photography ,80x6107, E ffingham, fl. 


$50 to $250 a Week in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


For oe | splendid position or 

busi: of your own. Won dertul 

opportunities in all branches of this 
modern, artistic profession: Motion 

ame, Commercial, Portraiture, 

New xperts train you quickly. 

CAMERA neluded. Write today for 

Free Booklet. 


b 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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For High School Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 
32 W. Randolph St., Room 1600 
Send for Circular CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


By Dr. Frederick Martin, lecturer Post Graduate Bes, 
ical College. Correction of Stammering, Lisping, Loss of 
Voice, ete. Methods internationally ss ny Medi- 









“STAMMERING 


|fs @use and Gire ”* 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering 
and Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammering 
and Stuttering for 20 years. iN MN. BOGUE, 10719 
Bogue Building, 1147 N. Hiinols St., indianapolis. 





cal Profession. Ithaca Conserv: eunerwatery and 
Schools, 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 








Have school in your own 
home 


Let Calvert School give your child his entire 
schooling from Kindergarten to High School 
in your own home and give him the educational 
advantage he would have at the best private 
school. Calvert School founded as a day 
school over 30 years ago is famous the world 
over for its unique system of teaching children 
at long distance by correspondence. Instead 
of sending your child out to school, let school 
come to him. V.M. Hillyer, A. B. Harvard— 
Headmaster, Author of “Child Training,” “A 
Child’s History of the World,” etc. Write for 
information to President 


CALVERT SCHOOL 

















on SCHOOLS 

Free Information 274 corLeces 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Dept. A. 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 














139 West 40th Street Baltimore, Md. 


For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., 


Specialization 
THs is the age of the specialist. 
Specialize and insure your success. 

What do youliketodobest? The schools 
listed in these pages give training in many 
interesting lines of work. If you do not 
find one that meets your needs, let cur 
Director help you. Write, giving your 
age, education, the section of the country 
in which you wish to study, and the ap- 
proximate amount you plan to spend. 
Address 

The Director, Department of Education 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 








New York City. 
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Lowest Price Ever Quoted for 
a New Edition of the BRITANNICA 


in the compact 





low price! 


Handsome 
Bookcase 


OW IS THE TIME for YOU to gratify 
your lifelong wish' to own a set of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA! 


While This Offer Lasts, we will include 
with each set of the new Britannica a 
handsome mahogany-finished Bookcase 
with glass doors, ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Never before, in all the history of pub- 
lishing, has a new edition of the Britan- 
nica in such a compact and convenient 
form been offered at such an amazingly 


Here are the 28 volumes of the latest 
standard edition, 3 supplementary vol- 
umes, and an enlarged Index—32 vols. in 


Issue. 


NEW FORM for FAMILY USE 
all—richly bound as 16 double volumes, 
in the world-famous NEW FORM for 
FAMILY USE. 

All the magnificent color plates are 
here—all the latest maps and charts and 


illustrations—all the text matter con- 
tained in the higher-priced Cambridge 


This NEW FORM Britannica is printed 
from the same large-type plates as the de 
luxe Cambridge Issue, now used and en- 
dorsed by the world’s greatest libraries 


and universities. It is worth its weight in 


You Can Save 40% 
If You Act NOW! 


\ X joe want YOU to know this new Britannica—to 
see for yourself how packed with information 
this fascinating work really is. And so we have 

set the price so low that anyone can now possess it. 


If you act NOW, you can get this NEW FORM 
Britannica at a clear saving of more than 40%, as com- 
pared with the price of the Cambridge Issue, and a hand- 
some Bookcase FREE! This sweeping reduction in price 
is made possible by binding the 32 volumes as 16 (2 vols. 
in 1 cover); and by printing the NEW FORM Britan- 
nica from the same plates used in the higher-priced 
Cambridge Issue, thus saving the expense of resetting 


the 33,000 pages of type. 


One Work You MUST Have! 


The very features which make 
this new Britannica so valuable 
to every doctor, lawyer, student, 
scientist and business executive, 
also make it absolutely indis- 
pensable to YOU. One great 
thought from it may transform 
your whole future. 

The amazing story of recent 
world-progress is told by men 
and women who are themselves 
an integral part of that story. 
These famous men and women 
are pre-eminently fitted to give 
you aclear insight into the future, 


because they «themselves are 
chiefly responsible for the pro- 
found changes which have done 
away with the past. 

More famous Americans have 
written for the Britannica than 
for any other American work of 
reference; and every other civil- 
ized country in the world is also 
represented in the Britannica by 
the writings of more authorities 
of that country than you will find 
in any similar publication in any 
language. 

That is why the Britannica 








i 
Mail this Coupon NOW—> 


represents today, as always, the 
highest scholarship and widest 
knowledge of the whole world. 
That is why the Britannica is 
everywhere accepted as the su- 
preme authority on every sub- 
ject of importance. 


gold to YOU—-yet the price is so low, and 
the terms of purchase so easy that any- 
one can now afford to own it and enjoy it! 


The Britannica is the one com- 
plete library of universal know!l- 
edge. Used in leading colleges 
and schools. Quoted in pulpit 
and press. Cited in court pro- 
ceedings. 


Why You Must Act Quickly 


If YOU wish to take advantage 
of this Special Low Price Offer, 
and get a Britannica Bookcase 
FREE, you have no time to lose. 
Already thousands of sets have 
been sold in this universally pop- 
ular NEW FORM, and the sales 
have far surpassed all previous 
records. Ninety out of every 
hundred purchasers of the new 
Britannica are demanding this 
NEW FORM in preference to 
the higher-priced Cambridge Is- 
sue. This tremendous demand is 
rapidly reducing the number of 
sets on hand. Soon this Special 
Offer will have to be withdrawn. 


Send for this 


BOOKLET LODAY 


Act Now—At Once—THIS MINUTE! 
Fill in and mail the 
Coupon below for 
handsome illustra- 
ted _— which 
we'll glad] . 
you FREE. Ittells 
all about this 
mazing Bar- 
gain Offer, and 
explains the 
y Terms of 








Payment. Tear out" 2 
this Coupon NOW—be- 
fore you turn this page. 
And drop ms in pa pene near- 
est mail before the last 
collection tonight. 


ce oe ee ee ee es es ee es ee ee ee eee 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
| 342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your FREE Booklet; also 


NEW FORM Bargain Offer (40% saving); and full particulars of your 
Free Bookcase Offer and Easy Payment Plan. 


TRB—N1 | 





| Name.. 





Address 
City 
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State i 
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“I got the idea from 
Florenz Ziegfeld” 


Behind the scenes at the Ziegfeld Theatre 
Gladys Glad is remarking to Flo Kennedy 
between acts of the Follies. 














AE TIP TS SPARE A SARL ae Oe ta EE Oe Uae ne - 
7 ee ian so a SEP tee On 


Atte 


a! enna a re eae 


Florenz Ziegfeld, 
famous 
theatrical 
producer, 
writes: 

“As the producer of ‘The Ziegfeld 


Follies’ I know full well how im- 
portant it is for my stars to have clear voices at all 
times. Several years ago, when I first began to smoke 
Lucky Strikes, I noticed that my voice remained un- 
irritated after a most strenuous time directing re- 
hearsals. I passed this information on to my stars 
and now we are all agreed: Lucky Strike is a de- 
lightful smoke and most assuredly protects the voice, 
eliminating any coughing, which often interrupts a 
perfect performance.” 


ET A Ne nw 


anne epancas-ammamaaeseermenon 


i 
i 
it 


| 


You, too, will find that Lucky 
Strikes are mild and mellow— 
the finest cigarettes you ever 
smoked, made of the finest 
Turkish and domestic tobaccos, 
properly aged and blended with 
great skill, and there is an extra 
process—‘‘It’s toasted’’—no 
harshness, not a bit of bite. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation - No Cough. 
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What Fitty Dollars will do 


It will give you your choice 
of these beautiful Hamiltons 





The Hamilton “Jefferson” is 
cased in richly chased white or 
green 14k filled gold, with a 17- 
jewel adjusted movement that gives 
true Hamilton accuracy. $50. 





The Cleveland model. A smart 
new design with rigid bow, fash- 
ioned of 14k filled green or white 
gold, exquisitely chased. 17-jewel 
movement. $50. 





“PI take this one—it’s so beautiful.” 


Bg teerwone tell us that many people think of the 
Hamilton as very high priced. 

This page of Hamiltons at Fifty Dollars is our an- 
swer. We have made them for years—and for years 
they have been sold at this price. 

The Hamilton’s long record for great accuracy 
probably creates the impression of extra-high price. 
Only for considerable money, people suppose, could 
such a valuable and accurate watch be produced. 

The Hamilton is offered in many models and, in 
platinum cases, is sold as high as $685. 

It is not by chance, but because of its accuracy, that 
the Hamilton is the watch preferred in American 
railroad service. 

The ‘““Twentieth Century Limited,” the New York 


“Central’s famous fast train between New York and 


Chicago, is run on Hamilton time. So is the “Broad- 
way Limited,” the Pennsylvania’s splendid New Y ork- 
Chicago flyer. Each of these celebrated trains recently 
compel: its twenty-fifth year of successful service. 

The three thin pocket models shown on this page 
are presented in beautiful cases of distinguished design. 
Read the detailed descriptions. Your jeweler is ready 
to serve you. 

For full information and descriptions, send for 
copies of “The Timekeeper”’ and ““The Care of Your 
Watch.” Hamilton Watch Company, 897 Columbia 
Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 








The new Hamilton Fillmore has 
a touch of elaboration through the 
gracefully chased bow. In white or 
green 14k filled gold case with 17- 
jewel movement. Price $50. 





Hamilton strap model, square- 
cut-corner shape, available in 14k, 
or 14k filled green or white gold. 
$55 to $87. Other models at $50. 


——_ * 


finmiltandy “lee, Railroad Accuracy 
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HAT did he mean? 

Simply this: There 
are 5,271 definite, practical 
business ideas, plans, and 
methods in the Course and 
Service. For example, there 
are: 


169 ideas on corporate finance. 
513 ideas on accounting. 
174 ideas on office administration. 


182 ideas on credits and collec- 
tions. 


647 ideas on advertising and 
sales promotion. 


278 ideas on factory manage- 
ment. 


A man may be a good sales man- 
ager and know nothing about fac- 
tory management. He may he a 
good accountant and have little 
appreciation of advertising. He 
may be a traffic manager and be 
utterly lacking in knowledge of 
corporation finance. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


A big business man said the 
wisest thing that has ever been 
said aboutthe Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute Course: 


“You can be successful 


without this Course— 


but no man can be successful 
without what is IN it.” 


BUT 


No man can be at the top of any 
business, his own or any other, 
without a working knowledge of 
all these departments. There are 
twoways to secure that knowledge: 


First, by a slow, patient accu- 
mulation of practical experience, 
in moving from department to 
department and mastering each 
inturn. Or— 


Second, by taking advantage of 
the experience, methods, ideas, and 
plans worked out by the most suc- 
cessful men in business and ar- 
ranged for easy use by the leaders 
of business education. 


The second methodisthe method 
of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. Its Course and Service 
differs from anything else in 
modern education by the fact that 
you do not need to read a 
great deal in order to get 
immediate benefit. 


Any paragraph of any 


this particular moment. We 
have said that there are 5,271 
definite practical ideas in the 
Course. But there is no limit to 
the number of ideas that can be 
gotten out of the Course. 


We ask every business executive 
who reads this page to send for the 
free little book which tells how the 
Course and Service is arranged for 
immediate reference use. It 
answers all questions. It contains, 
in brief summary, the experiences 
of 300,000 business men who 
would no more think of being with- 
out this modern aid than they 
would think of being without the 
typewriter and the telephone. 


You owe it to yourself to send 
for this little book. It will come 
to your office, or to your home,*as 
you prefer, and can be read thru 
easily in half an hour. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
988 Astor Place 


New York City 





book, lecture, or letter may 
contain just the idea that 
your company needs at 


Signature . 


Executive Training for Business Men 





INCANADA, address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 











In ENGLAND, 67 Great Russell St., London 
In AusTRALIA, /1c Castlereagh St., Sydney 


Business 
Pe ntess6eeeeeshedésdesrogacecoesscbuchese ' 


Business 
Position. . 


Send me the new revised edition of ‘“Forging Ahead 
in Business,"” which I may keep without charge. 


Please write plainly 






























































SILVER ENOUGH FOR THE EXTRA MATE AND HIS LADY! 


In Europe where the centuries 
have reduced entertaining to a 
science, silverware pieces are sel- 
dom sold in ‘‘half-dozen’’ lots. 
. Sets are made up, instead, 
in ‘‘eights’’ and ‘‘twelves.’’ For 
the Old World hostess knows 
that ‘‘sixes’’ are inadequate when 
company comes . . . even for the 
small family . . . . So to fill a great 
American need, The Pieces or 8 
Chest was created . . . in fine 
1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate. . . 


covers for eight, in knives, forks 


and spoons... a service ample for 
the average family and their 
normal guest requirements. .. . 
Though less than a year old, 
The Pieces or 8 Chest is revolu- 
tionizing the silverware business. 
Wherever silverware is sold it is 
fast becoming the largest-selling 


‘:1847 ROGERS BROS: 


FP, StLVEAPLATE % 


SALESROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
CANADA; INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONT, 


chest assortment. . . . Price, in 
the Gorgeous Spanish Treasure 
Chest . . . $49.85. (Prices slightly 
higher in Canada.) Tea sets and 
dinner services may be had, to 


match, in prices equally moderate. 


“*TREASURE BOUND ON THE 
GOOD SHIP BUDGET" 


May we send you this exquisite little brochure 

. dbowing bow easy lo navigate is the oea that 
leads to the Silver Isles and bow you'll come 
back on the bomeward lack wilh a treaoure of 
slverplale. A copy is yours for the asking. 
Booklet K-21. Address International Silver 
Company, Department E, Meriden, Connecticut. 
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MADELINE CAMERON 
in “Hit the Deck’? 


Photograph by DeBarron Studios, New York 
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Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 














Good News 


for the man supporting a family 


If you are supporting a large family, here's 
good news for you. Listerine Tooth Paste, the 
finest achievement of dental science, costs but 
25c for a large tube. 

Those who have paid up to 50c for other 
dentifrices can now have whiter teeth and 
save $3 per year per person by using Listerine 
Tooth Paste. Think how that mounts up in 
a large family with everybody using tooth 


paste every day. Worth considering, isn’t it? 

In Listerine Tooth Paste is a marvelous new 
polishing agent that gets teeth gleaming white 
in quicker time than ever before. 

Also included are fifteen other ingredients 
to keep gums firm and healthy and the mouth 
sweet and refreshed. You will be delighted 
the minute you try it. Your ye = it. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U 


LISTE RINE 


TOOTH PASTE 











Decoration by Franklin Booth 
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© faye thought of old age sends a shudder through 
many hearts. We picture the wreck of physical 
beauty, the end of usefulness, the helplessness and 
the wistful loneliness of old age, and we cry out 
against the cruelty of a life that has such an end. 

Like most fears that beset us, this one is needless. 

I looked long at the loveliness of a young cherry 
tree, a pink bouquet offered to the spirit of spring- 
time. I thought no tree could be fairer, and sighed 
to think of the wanton breeze that would soon scat- 
ter the bloom and the beauty and leave to the tree 
but the dull duty of fruit-bearing. 

Around the bend of the road there towered a 
noble tree, full two centuries old. It bore its ma- 
jestic crown on a stem that rose like a bronze column 
reaching from earth to sky. It breathed of serenity, 
power and understanding, and shed a great peace. 
The dainty pink tree was a poem, a lilting lyric 
poem; but this was an epic, a classic of majesty and 
music. Suddenly age meant something beyond all 
losing. It meant the gain of all that was good in 
life, kneaded into a soul that transcended all little- 
ness, all trifling—a spirit aglow with an inner glory. 
Men are as trees walking. 

It is weak and childish to shun age, to attempt to 
disguise it with undignified dress and unfitting man- 
ner. It is a sin to shame ourselves so. Far better: 
“Once I was young, and now I am old, and there- 
fore the better fitted for the expression of beauty.” 

“How beautiful you are!” exclaimed a young en- 
thusiast to an old woman philosopher. 

““My child, I ought to be beautiful. I have lived 
seventy years.” 

We ourselves, out of our thinking, supply the 
materials of which we are made. Tears trace lovely 
lines of grief; smiles etch lines of wisdom and peace. 
Disappointment gracefully borne chisels a still seren- 
ity that escapes again in redoubled power. Work 
well done puts strength and sturdiness and up- 
standing dignity into the structure, and love lights it 
from within. Why should we grudge our building? 
Let our temple be a work of art worthy our signature. 

Youth is a time of fleeting beauty, a passage of 
storm and stress. We regret it, but we would not 
have it again if we might. Age brings peace; and 
it will, if we desire it, bring to us a beauty beyond 
the touch of this earth. 
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Clergy and laity gird at her gayety, 
Scowl at and growl at the Girl of Today; 
Carp at her levity, frown at the brevity 
Breezy and kneesy investments display. 
Maiden aunts blush for her—cheeks all aflush for her— 
Shocked at whatever she does or she did. 
IS she so terrible, bold and unbearable? 
All I can say is—just look at the kid! 


Supple and slim, brimming with vim, 

Satin of cuticle, silken of limb; 
Clear-eyed and keen, brave and serene, 

Bearing herself with the poise of a queen; 
If she’s a wreck, she is keeping it hid. 

All I can say is—just look at the kid! 


“Wild inebriety?” “Hectic society?” 
Maybe this baby is hitting the pace; 
Still, it is curious, none of that furious 
Madness or badness is carved on her face! 
Work that is rigorous, sport that is vigorous 
Things that her mother could never have done 
She will do happily, gracefully, snappily, 
Asking no favors in toil or in fun. 


Drink? Oh, get hep! Look at her step! 
Drink never gave her that glorious pep, 
Mind, body, nerve, throbbing with verve, 
Strength and endurance and health in reserve! 
Is she a ruin that’s due for the skid? 
All I can say is—just look at the kid! 
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It’s in This gam| 2. 
Tube, Men 


The supremacy we do not ask 
you to believe until you’ve 
proved it for yourself 
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GENTLEMEN: 


Ask your druggist, and he will probably tell you What we have accomplished is in the tube we send 
Palmolive Shaving Cream is his fastest seller. you. The unvarying qualities that have won men by 

Countless men have written praising it; sales figures the millions. If we win you, you'll thank us for the 
are amazing. Our years of experimenting have been est. If not, return to what you have been using. 
crowned with success. We believe we will win you, too. Test these 5 improvements 

But before we ask you to buy a tube, we wish 
Palmolive Shaving Cream to prove its own case on 
your beard. Hence we offer a 10-shave test, free. 
Just use the coupon. ~~ < 


Sixty years of soap study stand behind our labor- 
atories. 130 formulas were tried before we succeeded 
in this unique creation. 1000 men had told us what Ask for this free test. Shave 10 times and learn 
they sought— 5 things a shaving cream should ac’ why men adopt it. Words can’t win men to quit their 
complish. They set our goal. former shaving cream for this. Cut the coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2. Softens the beard in one minute. 

3. Maintains its creamy fullness for rominutes onthe face. 
4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 

5. Fine after-effects due to palm and olive oil content. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the 
skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the 
sample we are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. There 
are new delights here for every man. Please let us prove them to 


you. Clip the coupon now. 1 0 H AVE ~ FR E E 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 








Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. 
B-1402, Palmolive, 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Residents of Wisconsin should address Palmolive, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





(Please print your name and address) 
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The Fiddlers 


By BRUCE 


T was at a concert in New York 

where a celebrated teacher of the 
violin was exhibiting his pupils. A 
boy of eighteen stepped onto the stage 
and began to play. A hush fell over 
the room. His face, his fingers, every 
move and look proclaimed an embryo 
artist. 

With easy assurance, in which was 
no trace of effort, he played one num- 
ber after another, the audience urging 
him on with enthusiastic applause. 
Each of us felt the thrill of personally 
discovering this new star in the musi- 
cal heavens. The concert over, a gen- 
tleman rushed forward to congratulate 
the teacher. 

“You must be wonderfully proud of 
that brilliant boy!” he exclaimed. 

The teacher was unresponsive. 
“Not very proud,” he said. 

“But surely he will be a master.” 

“No. He will probably be a fiddler 
inarestaurant.” — 

The man was a bit indignant. Was 
this coolness born of professional jeal- 
ousy—the envy of an older man for 
the brilliant youth? The teacher did 
not leave him long in doubt. 

“The boy could be a master,” he 
explained, “but he never will. Some 
of the others who performed less well 
today you will hear from later. But 
he—no. He will bea fiddler. It comes 
too easy; he will not work.” 


BARTON 


If you have read much of biography 
you know that the teacher was right. 
Nothing is more impressive than the 
infinite pains which great men have 
taken, not merely to achieve position, 
but to keep it. 

Emerson tells of a letter from an 
artist friend describing Michelangelo's 
huge mural painting of the Last Judg- 
ment, which the friend “had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing very near, and was 
astonished at the minute finish of mus- 
cles and nerves, finished like a minia- 
ture.” No detail was too small for the 
artist whose shoulders were bent by 
the long effort of finishing his immortal 
pictures under the dome of St. Peter’s. 

Booth, the great actor, was never 
satisfied. One night, after a perform- 
ance in which he seemed to the audi- 
ence to have surpassed himself, a friend 
went to congratulate him. 

He “found Booth with his head in 
his hands in the deepest dejection, from 
which not even the praise of an old 
friend could arouse him, disgusted at 
having given so miserable a perform- 
ance.” 

Whether great success is worth 
what it costs or whether mediocrity 
is a happier state are debatable ques- 
tions. But there is no secret about 
the formula. Eternal work is the dif- 
ference between the artist 

—and the fiddler. 
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Chocolates that concentrate the rare riches 
“of thé Spanish Main. Found in the pic- 
tured package of PLEASURE IsLAND— 
‘and brought home to you at the nearest 
Store selected to sell 


L PLEASURE ‘ISLAND 
- CHOCOLATES 
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Illustration by David Hendrickson 


FrouR men, dragging a sledge, fought storm and snow and ter- 
rific cold. They were returning from the South Pole, which 
they had reached on January 18th. Now it was March 12th, and 
after nearly two months’ desperate struggling, they were forty-sev- 
en miles from One-ton Camp, where were supplies to save them. 
The name of one, the leader, will never be forgotten: Scott— 
Captain Robert F. Scott. The others were Wilson, Bowers and 
Oates. A fifth had gained the Pole with them—Evans; but on 
the return he had fallen into a crevasse, and though rescued and 
cared for by his comrades, he had died nearly a month before. 

The weather was frightful. “I maintain,” wrote Scott, “that 
our arrangements for returning were quite adequate, and that no 
one in the world would have expected the temperatures and sur- 
faces which we encountered . . . . I do not think human beings 
ever came through such a month as we have come through.” 

It was this second month of antarctic marches and camps on 
the return, which was the worst. On March 12th, Scott wrote: 
“We did 6.9 miles yesterday, under our necessary average. We 
did four miles this morning in four hours 20 minutes—we may 
hope for 3 this afternoon. We shall be 47 miles from the depot. 
I doubt if we can possibly do it. The surface remains awful, 
the cold intense, and our physical condition running down 

Oates, whose feet had frozen, was the weakest. In spite of 
dogged determination, he delayed the party. He could not start 
when they were ready nor keep up without help. Fuel was nearly 


exhausted, and food. They had to make all possible haste to 
One-ton Camp. Oates begged them to leave him. He proposed, 
on the 15th, that they leave him in his sleeping bag. “That,” 
wrote Scott, “we could not do, and induced him to go on.” 

He knew they would never forsake him. They all had refused 
to desert Evans till the end. 

The 17th was Oates’ birthday. They were at their fifty-eighth 
camp from the Pole and were within thirty miles of One-ton 
Camp. They were in their tent. It was blowing a blizzard, re- 
quiring all that was in the strongest to face it and make any ad- 
vance at all. 

Oates arose and said: “I am just going outside, and may be 
some time.” 

He went out into the blizzard—and no one ever saw him 
again 

Eight months later, another party of Englishmen found, in a 
camp eleven miles from One-ton Depot, Scott, Bowers and Wilson 
in their tent, in sleeping bags as if asleep. They never found 
Oates; but after reading Scott’s diary, they marched twenty miles 
south to the point, as near as they could judge, where Oates had 
left his comrades, where they heaped up a cairn and placed there- 
on a cross and the record: “Captain L. E. G. Oates, of the Innis- 
killing Dragoons . . . . returning from the Pole, walked willingly 
to his death in a blizzard, to try and save his comrades. Here- 
abouts died a very gallant gentleman.” 
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The great drama of an American family facing this new 
day. Some of the young people deliberately cast off the old 
code—or try to; others cling to the code—or try to. Mr. 
Hughes takes each one at the critical decision in his or her 
life and tells the story of them all in separate but related 

This first is of Louise Todd, eighteen years old, 
known to her companions as “Hot Toddy.” 


episodes. 


F Mrs. Todd looked calm, it was because she was so bewildered 

that she could not select any other look. Among her many 
worries she could not make up her mind just what worried her 
most, po which of her many children she was most afraid for— 
and of. 

She had five of them, and guiding their lives was like leading 
five ._pigs—not to market, but back home from their wanderings. 

She felt now as if her soul had sunk down in the middle of the 
road, hopelessly entangled in five leashes tugged five several 
ways, all threatening to break, each of them hurting worse than 
all of them. Nobody was getting anywhere; nobody was happy; 
or if happy for a while, happy in ways that rendered the parents 
unhappy. 

Every member of the young quintet of Todds was adorable, 
and all the more impressive from being dangerous and always 
in danger. 

Mentally collapsed in the middle of the road, Mrs. Todd 
was physically ensconced in a rocking-chair on the little back porch 
that she retreated to when the young people turned the front 
of the house into a sort of domestic daylight night-club. 

She was so distraught that she could not even care when she 
saw that a rusty old hen had somehow escaped from the chicken 
yard and was leading a rag-tag and bobtail gang of ducklings 
across the lawh. 

The silly, solemn fowl did not. have sense enough to realize 
that fate had played a joke on her in persuading her to sit 
on some other mother’s children till they came out of their 


shells. If she realized how incongruous she was with that alien 
rabble about her, she made no apologies. She strutted in- 
sufferably. 


The tiny flatbills followed, whistling, gobbling, and flapping 
their galoshes. All was serene until they spied the concrete 
swimming pool that Mr. and Mrs. Todd had devised in the 
vain hope of keeping the children at home. 

Mrs. Todd had sighed to think how expensive the pool had been 
and—like all the other traps for the children—how futile. 

Now she smiled, in spite of herself, as the misbegotten ducklings 
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®8y Rupert Hughes 


Illustrated by John La Gatta 


became suddenly aware that water was near and tumbled over 
themselves to reach it. They were dragged across the grass by 
strings as invisible as they were irresistible. A yearning for the 
unknown, yet foreknown, open sea overwhelmed them as it had 
overwhelmed Mrs. Todd herself in her Midwestern youth, among 
the wind-rippled, boundless prairies of Iowa. Just such ropes of 
desire had drawn her and her husband out to California in spite of 


themselves. 
Yet when they had reached the ocean, they had simply stared 
at it and said: “So that’s the ocean! Well, well!” 


\ 

They had been tempted to take a dip, but put it off, and went 
back to their dull business; her husband to making money and 
she to keeping house. : 

The ocean was another thing to the children. They played in| 
it, or along its sandy edges, till they were almost amphibians. ~ 

Gilman, the eldest son, had gone into the surf every day for oné 
whole year. Helen, the oldest girl, had swum almost to Catalina 
once. The rest seemed less at home at home than on the beach. 

Her musing was broken in upon by the appalling protests that 
hen was making against the call of nature to her brood. 

Mrs. Todd had seen the same thing before. She knew that it 
had happened millions of times. It always happened when a hen 
hatched duck eggs. 

And yet when it happened now, it surprised her. The waddling 
grotesquelings, so blundersome on land, gracefully launched their 
little yellow canoes on the glassy surface of their first pool as if 
they had never known anything else. They seemed to swim by 
the sheer will to swim. Their beaks were high and proud; their 

























tails wigwagged signals of delight. 
Something told the ducklings that they could swim, but nobody 
told the hen. That lately stately dame had lost all her majesty. 
She was a bawling fishwife, squawking uncouth warnings, threats, 
prophecies of disaster. : 
Unable to see how safe, how happy, how appropriate her chil- 
dren were in their escape from her world, she shrieked at them 
that they were unsafe and doomed to misery, to ruin. She did. 
everything but follow them. d 
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“G’by! I can’t kiss you 
because my paint is fresh. 
We're dining on the 
beach. G’by, darling.” 





Mrs. Todd laughed at the hen till she had to mop the tears 
away to see the ancient, the everlastingly repeated farcical-tragical 
comical-pastoral spectacle of— 

“G’by, Mummsie! I’m off!” 

The voice was the voice of her second daughter, Louise, but the 
coat was the coat of her son Gilman, so long that it trailed on 
the ground. The close-cropped head that emerged from the 
collar might have been a boy’s, but for the blatant rouge on 
cheeks and lips. Mrs. Todd, who called the girl “Louise,” did 
not know that her friends called her “Hot Toddy.” Her mother 









was afraid that Louise knew more than 
was contained in the book “What Every 
Young Girl Ought to Know.” 

Mrs. Todd prided herself on being a 
modern mother, and she had presented 
Louise with that terrifying volume on her 
sixteenth birthday. She never knew how 
it had amused Louise to read it, how 
quaint she found it. 

At eighteen, as a senior in the high 
school, she was calling Freud “old stuff” and growing skeptical 
of quaint “complex” theories. Louise was not in the least 
unusual among the girls of. her generation in looking upon 
innocence as a sham and ignorance as a crime. Her ambition 
was to know all there was to know, and her pride was in permit- 
ting nobody to control her—neither her parents nor her male 
companions. She deceived her parents for their own comfort 
with benevolent pretense of the innocence they wanted her to 
have. But that was as far as she would go. She treated with 
frank anarchy her mother’s attempts to rule her. 

So now when Mrs. Todd asked where she was “off” to, she 
answered: 

“To the beach, of course.” 

“But Tt will be dark by the time you get there.”’ 

“Yes, but the moon rises at sunset. G’by! I can’t kiss you 
because my paint is fresh.” 

“But your dinner—” 

“We're dining on the beach. G’by, darling.” 

To check her flight Mrs. Todd caught at the skirt of the 
vanishing coat and gasped at the disclosure. 
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“You’re in your bathing 
suit!” 

“Of course. I wouldn’t 
swim without it, would I? 

Not with all those boys 
along. Some do, but I 
don’t.” 

“You’re not going swim- 
ming after dark!” 

“Surest thing you know. 

Wouldn’t miss it for worlds. 
Please don’t keep me. 
They’re waiting.” 

An automobile horn 
squawked in the street. It 
sounded like the hen still 
squawking as she still chased 
her irretrievable flock around 
the pool. 

Mrs. Todd felt her own 
soul squawking. But she 
rose and spoke with deter- 
mined calm: 

“Listen, Louise: You're 
not going on any such out- 
rageous party. Understand 
that once for all.” 

“I’m going where I please, 
when I please. Understand 
that once for all.” 

“Do you defy me?” 

“If you defy me—yes!” 

An amazing idea, that a 
mother could defy a 
daughter. 

She stared into the harsh 
eyes confronting hers, and 
turned scarlet at what she 
saw there. She took refuge 
in precedent: 

“Tf I had answered my 
mother like that, she’d have 
slapped my face for me.” 

“And would you _ have 
stood for it?” 

“T never gave her cause. 

I was always obedient. I re- 
vered my mother.” 

This was greeted with 
laughing skepticism. 

“What a lot of fun you 

must have missed! I adore 
you, darling, but I don’t re- 
vere you the least little bit. 
And as for obedience—dun’t 
esk! You wont get it. I’m 
nobody’s little white slave. 
I’m past all that nursery 
nonsense.” 

“Ts it nonsense that a 
high-school girl should obey 
her mother?” 

“T’m eighteen. I’m of 
age.” 

“Oh, are you? You're 
quite an old lady, I suppose. 

But don’t forget one thing, miss: as long as you call this your 
home—” 

“T call this my home as long as it is a home, as long as I’m 
free to come and go as I please. If you want me to call it a 
jail, all right—I’ll call it a jail! And I'll break out @hd stay 
out.” 

Mrs. Todd peered at the flushed and insolent beauty who had 
once been a helpless babe in her bosom; and before that, nothing 
at all. Somehow the will that had developed with the body 
from infancy to womanhood had never really clashed with her 
own till now. Years ago there had been admitted disobediences 
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repented and apologized for, often in tears. 
evasions on both sides from any definite conflict. 


Latterly there were 


Now the issue was joined. Mrs. Todd told herself to crush 
the mutiny at once. She had no thought of her own pride. She 
was thinking of her daughter’s welfare, or at least she thought 
she was thinking only of that. She was picturing the beach 
in the moonlight, the mixed company, the dubious quality of 
the wild young men who were being put to it nowadays to be 
wilder than the wild young women. 

She was thinking of what she had heard of, and read of. 
She was imagining. 

















She was frightened at the mere hint of what might happen 
on that dusk strand with the moonlight turning all the world 
into hiding-places and filling all the minds with moods that 
shunned the daylight. 

She was frightened out of all appeal to authority. 
her hands in prayer: ; ; 

“Oh, baby, baby, don’t be like the rest of the terrible girls 
of this generation!” 

“Oh, Mamma, Mamma, don’t you be like the silly old women 
of the last generation! Be modern, grow. up, for God's sake.” 

“Louise! Such language!” 


She wrung 


An endless billow 
began to curl over 
and whiten along its 
crest. As it loomed 
above Louise, she 
dived into it. 


“Tf you don’t want 
to hear worse, don’t 
be so quaintly unrea- 
sonable. Good - by. 
Don’t worry if I’m 
late. I promise not 
to drown, at least.” 

“But promise me 
you— oh, please! 
Come back, Louise 
—honey!” 

The slap of the 
screen door, the pat- 
ter of running feet, 
answered her. The 
automobile hor 
blatted. The hen at 
the pool cackled and 
ran. 

There was a babble 
of voices at the curb. 
A car door was 
slammed. 

The ducks | sailed 
to the corner of the 
pool, clambered 
ashore, resumed their 
awkward toppling 
gait and listened to 
the scolding of their 
old-fashioned mother 
without understand- 
ing and with every 
intention to repeat 
the escapade at the 
first opportunity. 


Chapter Two 


N RS. TODD sat 


in a trance of 
terror a moment or 
two, then sprang 
from her chair. 
Something took her 
up the stairs to the 
room of her muti- 
nous daughter. It 
was like seeking the 
haunt of a dead 
child, very like the 
pilgrimages she had 
made to empty rooms 
of her children when 

they had gone away to school or on long visits. 

Two of her children had died in their infancy. They still 
dwelt at her breast and were beautifully heavy there at night. 
They were still hers. 

But these five that had lived and, by a relentless process of 
evolution, had changed from blossoms of herself to ruthless 
individuals—they were no longer hers. She could see nothing 
of herself or their father in any of them. None of her own 
youth resembled in the least the youth of these ferocious young 
rebels. 

Her living children were already dead to her; and she was 
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but the landlady in a boarding-house, whose guests paid nothing, 
criticized everything and sought their pleasures elsewhere. 

She had fought her eldest daughter’s outlawry desperately, 
and lost the battle. Helen was a business woman now, who went 
her own way and merely slept at home, and not always. 

As Louise had grown up, her mother had driven with a lighter 
rein, granting her freedoms that Helen never had, freedoms that 
Helen herself disapproved of—for the children criticized each 
other mercilessly. The reward for her indulgence of Louise 
was flat defiance. The Louise she had known and cherished was 
lost in a changeling. 

Who was that fierce-flaring stranger who had spoken in Louise’s 
voice from across Louise’s lips? Where had she come from? 
What was she up to? How far would she go and with whom? 
And in what state would she come home? Drunk—dishonored—- 
degraded? Other girls came home so, why not Louise? 

Visions, like flashes of lightning, smote the eyes of the mother’s 
imagination. She could not endure them. Such things simply 
could not happen to a child of hers. 

There was appalling talk everywhere of what the young people 
of today were doing, but such revolting things were impossible 
in her family. Still, her children were human—she had all too 
much proof of that. Yet they could not be beastly. 

She opened the door of Louise’s room with the anxiety of 
Bluebeard’s final wife turning the knob of the fatal closet. At 
first glance the room looked about as usual. Louise had evi- 
dently dressed in a hurry—or undressed in a hurry—for the dis- 
order was perfect. The way a wind strips an apple tree of its 
petals and flings them about, was the way Louise had handled 
the few petals that clothed her exuberant frame. 


The two fell to playing like silly children. Louise 
took a stance like a prizefighter and sparred with 
disgraceful skill. 











The Lovely Duckling 


Schoolbooks were as little regarded as clothes. They were 
very wise books for a high-school girl, and Mrs. Todd regarded 
them with a certain awe. In her day she had never studied 
such things. 

Here was Hawkes’ “Advanced Algebra” and next it Went 
worth’s “Plain Trigonometry.” She glanced inside and the proh 
lems might have been cuneiform inscriptions, for all she made 
of them. But the learned Louise had taken them lightly, for 
the margins of many pages were filled with crude drawings, 
human profiles, cats, rabbits and endless repetitions of Louise's 
own initials, and others that perhaps indicated young men who 
had drawn her mind from her studies. 

“C. S.” occurred oftenest, and “Scud” more than once. These 
referred, perhaps, to Charley Scudder, who was all too fre 
quently seen in Louise’s company—especially since one dinner- 
table quarrel when two of Louise’s brothers had protested that 
Charley Scudder was not fit to be seen with any decent girl. 

This had evidently made just the sort of impression that abuse 
of a man usually makes on the feminine soul. Not only was 
Charley Scudder oftener with Louise than before, but his name 
was here on many a page. 

And on one page was “L. T.-+-C.S.==X?” That was a prob- 
lem indeed. Louise had marked out one tentative answer, 
L. T.+ C.S.=L.T.S.; but still visible was a much embel- 
lished “Mrs. L. T. S.” 

None of the thrills of eavesdropping was lost upon the mother, 
Peering into these schoolbooks was like reading her daughter's 
letters—a pleasantly unpleasant duty that ‘she had hitherto neg- 
lected. She wondered now what had filled the occasional mis- 
sives that had come in the mail for Louise, and been carried 
off to her room for perusal, 
with a violent indifference that 
should have aroused suspicion. 
Mrs. Todd resolved to institute 


a strict domestic supervision 
from now on. 
She put back the mathe 


matical books whose margins 
had offered her problems more 
abstruse than any in the text. 
She glanced at a chemistry and 
wondered at the chemistry of a 
girl’s blood. The formula for 
that was not given. 

The French grammar be- 
trayed nothing beyond a few 
frivolous pencilings about 
the conjugation of “aimer.” 
“J’aime” and “il aime” and 
“nous aimons” were vigorously 
underscored. 

The Knickerbocker Essays 
and a book on “Food” gave 
Mrs. Todd no help. She took 
no interest in Magruder’s 
“American Government” be 
yond a fleeting amazement that 
in three years Louise would be 
a voter. That was a strange 
thing. She herself had dis 
dained the combat waged by 
certain women for the suffrage, 
and had never taken the trow 
ble to intrude on the polls with 
her ballot. Yet this daughter 
of hers might one day be 4 
Senator—or President of the 
United States! What a mock 
ery of womanhood! No won 
der the girls of this generation 
had grown unmanageable. 

Mixed with the schoolbooks 



















































































she saw a few novels. She reaé 
little fiction herself, and thes 
books meant nothing to her ut 
til she felt a sudden qualm i 
an impression that two of them 
had been banned recently. She 
touched them with ginger 
fingers—she was one of those i 
frequent souls that feel no ch 
lenge in the word “forbidden. 
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By Rupert Hughes 


“Gosh!” Scudder moaned. 


She had no curiosity about things that were not nice, not con- 
ventional, disapproved. It stunned her to realize that her chil- 
dren were of an opposite mind. How had they come by those 
uninherited traits? 

Her eyes turned for a little comfort to something of more 
pleasant aspect—a book of verse, a thin black volume called 
“The Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke.” She remembered 
vaguely that Brooke had written a famous poem and had been 
killed, or had died somewhere during the World War. 

The book fell open at a biographical note. Heavily marked 
lines caught her eye. The poet, it said, was “almost ludicrously 
beautiful.” He had “died from blood-poisoning on board a 
French hospital ship at Scyros..... He was buried at night, 
by torchlight, in an olive grove..... Each one of these four 
sonnets faces, in a quiet exultation, the thought of death, of 
death for England.” ‘ 


These laid the world away; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 
ihdesesdinbunene and those who would have been 
Their sons, they gave—their immortality. 


That gave her pause, that word “immortality.” She herself 
had given sons to the world, and daughters too. They were ex- 
pected to have sons and daughters—to have sons and daughters. 

Her immortality was in their power. The name and existence 
of Todd was altogether in their power. Yet what children would 
they have, if any? What ideals could they pass on, seeing that 
they had none of their own? 

Another marked passage caught her from her reverie. 


“I have been too great a lover,” he cries..... 
It is just life he loves, and not in any abstract sense, 
But all the infinite little familiar details of life cata- 
logued with delighted jest. 


_ She closed the book upon a finger and thought of life—‘“the 
infinite little familiar details.” She had known all of them in 
her own heart, more of them in her own experience than she 
wanted her children to know. 
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“To think that I should ’a’ picked a damned evangelist on the swellest night of the year!” 


That was one reason why she dreaded to have her children 
going about with other boys and girls. She would have died 
rather than tell anyone all that she had encountered, all that 
she had escaped, often through no nobility of her own, but 
through good luck that she dared not thank heaven for. 

Sometimes she felt, in all the noisy pother about the wicked- 
ness of the children of today, a gigantic hypocrisy. People had 
been very wicked in her own day. Their parents had never 
stopped calling them hard names. They had certainly known all 
there was to know—which wasn’t so much, after all. They had 
done, some of them at least, all there was to do—which wasn’t 
much. But they had been taught to keep quiet about such things. 
Silence did not erase them, of course, from the indelible books 
of fact. Yet it was surely wrong to dwell on them. Her chil- 
dren, though, voiced the opinion that concealment added a sin 


to sin. What had once been called “decent reticence,” they 
called “hypocrisy.” Were they right? Who was right? What 
was right? Troubled to strange depths, she glanced down at the 


book and it fell open at a page heavily scored. 


Oh, Heaven’s Heaven! but we'll be missing 
The palms, and sunlight, and the South; 
And there’s an end, I think, of kissing, 
When our mouths are one with Mouth 
Hasten, hand in human hand, 

Down the dark, the flowered way, 

Along the whiteness of the sand, 

And in the water’s soft caress 

Wash the mind of foolishness. ... . 
Spend the glittering moonlight there, 
Pursuing down the soundless deep 

Limbs that gleam and shadowy hair; 

Or floating lazy, half-asleep, 

Dive and double and follow after. 


Was that what her daughter was seeking and doing on the 
ocean? What was the “foolishness” that she must wash out of 
her mind? Evidently it was what was usually called wisdom 
and modesty. 


On another page she found this: (Continued on- page 112) 







































































OW he had his to his 
ambition. .... 

He remembered that day in the parlor of his father’s old-fash- 
ioned house by the sea. He remembered the musty, solemn smell 
of a room kept sunless and opened-only for important occasions. 
Mr. Newell, the minister, paying a pastoral call; sat in the horse- 
hair rocker, sedately jovial. 

“Well, well, well,” said Mr. Newell, “so this is little Judson! 
Shake hands with me, Judson.” 

A small hand, scrubbed pink by his mother for this event, was 
held out, limp with mistrust, and was ingulfed in a hand like a 
plump white silk pincushion. 

“How old are you, Judson?” 

“Six—goin’ on seven.” 

“Big for his age, isn’t he?” 

“He wears nine-year-old sizes.” 

Fathers are proud of oversized sons. 

“Well, well, well! That’s fine. He'll be a bigger man than you, 
Mr. Danton. Do you go to school, Judson?” 

“Ves—sir.” The “sir” a postscript. Mother’s eye on him. 

“What lessons do you like best in school?” 

A little thought, a little squirming, and then: 

“Number-work.” 

“Well, well, well! How interesting! 
when you grow up, Judson?” 

A prompt, earnest answer. 

“T want to have a million dollars.” 

“Well, well, well! Our little millionaire!” 

Later, there was a shiny new dime from Papa for good 


feet firmly set on the road 


What do you want to do 


He remembered playing marbles with the other boys. Base- 
ball wasn’t so much fun. But marbles you played for keeps. If 
you practiced by yourself, you grew so good you could shoot 
better than the others, and you could win all their marbles away 
from them. When that made them mad, the way it did Clemmy 
Alden that day, and they called-you names like “Moocher” and 
“Piggy,” and dared you to fight, you could pick up your win- 
nings and walk away, chanting as you went: 


“Sticks and stones will break my bones, 
But names will never hurt me.” 


He remembered the schoolroom. What did it matter if in four- 
teen hundred and ninety-two Columbus sailed the ocean blue? 
It was a lot more fun to work out neatly, in a little brown 
notebook, fascinating problems like: 

“The butcher, A, buys 12 hams, at $3 each, and sells 6 to B 
at $6 each, and 6 to C at $7 each. How much does A make?” 
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There wasn’t much sense in going on with school, once you’d 
mastered compound interest. Anybody, you’d think, could see 
that; yet it had taken him many weeks to win his father to that 
view. He didn’t want to be a doctor. Going off to college and 
spending years learning to cut people open and sew them up 
might be all right for some boys—but what did it get you? 
Look at white-haired Dr. Carew, wearing the same glossy green 
overcoat he’d worn for fifteen years, and driving the same sham- 
bling speckled mare he’d had even longer. No, behind the 
counter in his father’s hardware store—that’s where he wanted to 
be, measuring out pounds of nails, and making change out of 
the worn wooden till. 

Funny man, his father. Called himself “a merchant of the 
old school,” whatever that meant. Successful, yes, but in a 
moderate way. Once or twice they did not see eye to eye. There 
was that incident of the paint. Why wasn’t it all right to assure 
Abel Frawley that the best paint for his boat was Klipper Brand, 
Grade A? Bigger discount from the Klipper people, and bigger 
profit for you. That was business. Let the buyer beware. His 
father said some sharp, stern things—and made him take Abel 
Frawley the right paint. 

In the main, though, his father had no occasion to regret taking 
him into the store and, at twenty-one, into the firm. Judson 
Danton worked hard. He had no bad habits. He was shrewd and 
careful. The business prospered. 

His affairs took a jump forward when his father retired. The 
years it took for Judson to bring that about! And it was for 
the good of the business, too. His father did not seem -to see 
it that way—but at last capitulated, reluctantly. Seemed to 
think that at sixty-one he was as useful as ever. Took a deal 
of hammering to get him to give in. 

Judson remembered his father’s last day in the store. Just sat 
there, not saying much, staring at the shelves. Same shelves he’d 
been looking at for forty years, too. Should have been tickled 
that he could get away from work, and fool around the garden, 
and fish. 

“You wont catch me selling balls of twine, and twenty-cent 
ice-picks, once I’ve made my pile,” his son had said to him, and 
the father had said nothing, but just looked at him, as if he had 
not heard, or did not understand. At closing time his father went 
out of his store for the last time, keeping his eye straight ahead, 
not looking back, even once. 

“T blame myself,” said Judson Danton, at the funeral, “for not 
making him retire five years ago. Guess he must have been ailing 
a long time without letting us know. Not four months after he 
retired, he began to sort of crumble, and then he went to pieces 
fast.” 


Business was good. Trade was regular. The new branch at” 
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Newburyport, with its trim fittings, and its big, bold sign—*“Jup- 
soON DANTON—Surip CHANDLER—ALL KINDS OF MARINE Harp- 
WARE, Rope”—was getting on its feet, and showing a profit. Still, 
Judson fretted. Slow work, making big money. Then the war 
came along. 

Judson had just turned thirty. He was a big man, tall, broad, 
powerfully put together. He hadn’t married. Time enough for 
that. The coming man of Gloucester, everyone said. Respected 
—and getting rich. Director of a bank. Chairman of commit- 
tees. Steady, thrifty, far-sighted, both feet on the ground. Not 
at all the sort of man to be stampeded by flag-waving, drum-beat- 
ing, the general hullabaloo. 

They remarked how he faced the early dark days of the war 
with courage and optimism. They applauded his announced inten- 
tion to take an active part. He proved himself no laggard. He 
sold his two stores for cash, and took over the old, abandoned 
Enright Rope Works. Twelve and fourteen hours a day he 
worked, bossing the men who were cleaning the rust off the ma- 
chines, and devoting himself unsparingly to the task of getting the 
factory into some sort of running order. Soon it was operating 
briskly, and giving employment to the women of the town, and 
others who could not go to war. Judson Danton was exempted 
by the local draft-board because he was an essential part of an 
essential industry. 

“They'll need rope over there,” he said. “Theyil need rope in 
the navy, too. A lot of rope. This is no time for taking it easy. 
Full steam ahead.” 

He knew a good bit about rope-making. As a lad he had often 
watched the spinners, as he sat beside the rope-walk. In his 
stores he had handled every type of rope. His factory specialized 
in one-inch, shroud-laid rope. To make it strong and durable, he 
knew, you use the best quality of sisal hemp from Central 
America. With the hemp, a small proportion of jute might be 
combined, but not too much, for if you use too much jute, which 


“Billy Bradley—the fin- 
est man in the outfit! 
Tell the men to keep 
low and keep going—” 


is a lot cheaper than good 
hemp, the rope is weakened 
and is apt to snap under a 
sudden strain. 

His factory was humming. 
He had secured a Government contract for 
many miles of rope for the navy—first 
quality hemp rope was what they specified. 

In the hurly-burly of a war people are too 
excited and busy to be very careful. Govern- 
ment inspectors, for example. Only one out of ten of 
them noticed that the rope Judson Danton was making was 
composed largely of jute; he, however, proved to be an 

amiable man, struggling to keep a large family on a small 
salary, and amenable to reason. 

“After all,” Judson Danton pointed out, “the optimistic 
way to look at it is: the war will soon be over, and this 
sort of rope will last plenty long enough.” 

This sanguine view proved correct. 

After the war Judson decided to sell his rope-works. 
It was going nicely, although a lot of patching would soon 
need to be done on the ancient and overworked -ma- 
chinery, but with the advent of peace the chance to make 

really substantial profits was lessened, Danton decided. He 
felt he had skimmed the cream, and it was cream that inter- 
ested him. His decision to sell was somewhat hastened by the 
unpleasant conduct of that firm of rope wholesalers in Baltimore. 
Less tolerant than a war-time government, not only did they 
write him a nasty letter, but they flatly refused to pay for a 
shipment of rope he had sent them, pointing out that when 
they ordered hemp, it was hemp they expected to get. 

It was an adage of Judson Danton that luck walks by the side 
of the successful. Those two young men from Boston, just out 
of the army, and still full of notions gained in a university school 
of business administration—was it not pure good luck that lit- 
erally flung Judson into contact with them? They were eager 
to put their inheritance into a going business. 

“Of course,” one of them remarked, “we don’t know a great 
deal about ‘rope-making.” 

Smiling as he carefully tucked the check into his wallet, Judson 
said: 

“You'll learn rapidly, I’m sure.” 

Before their education had progressed very far, Judson left for 
virgin fields, seeking new worlds to conquer. It seemed wise to 
him to do so. He had a not unnatural antipathy to lawsuits, 
and he had, moreover, a burning and exigent desire to add to his 
store of worldly goods, quickly, largely. So a day came which 
found him, well-dressed, well-fed, confident, pacing the deck of a 
small steamer bound for the Republic of Varacosta, which is in 
Central America, a mere mosquito-bite on the map, a hot, tiny 
spot, comatose—and rich. 

Judson’s departure from Gloucester was not a flight—not ex- 
actly. It was more in the nature of a studied exodus, a planned 
pilgrimage, long-considered. For Judson Danton had had dealings 
with Varacosta. What little hemp he had used, he had imported 
from there, and it would have been patent to an even less alert 
man than he that the native Varacostans were somewhat guileless 
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and somnolent when it came 
to business. Their hemp was 
asuperior hemp. They were, 
clearly, not awake to its pos- 
sibilities; nor was it Judson 
Danton’s intent to arouse 




































































Now the ship was in the 
harbor of Estalinda, the 
capital, and Judson Danton 
was surveying the sprawling 
town, asleep and baking in 
the sun. Straggling streets, 
small yellow-white houses, 
ramshackle warehouses by 
the water, that was the capi- 
tal of Varacosta. He noted 
a barracks of a building with 
the flag of the republic above 
it—the presidential palace, 
probably; he saw the only 
trim-looking building in the 
town, the United States con- 
sulate on a hill, with its flag 
hanging limp in the breeze- 
less air, and he smiled. Then 
his eye was caught by some- 
thing nearer at hand, some- 
thing cutting through the 
green-blue water by the 
ship’s side, rippling, turning, 
vanishing. . He watched, in- 
terested. Something swift- 
moving, unhealthy gray in 
color, slid along near the 
surface of the water, and for 
part of a second Judson 
Danton saw a small, cruel 
eye looking back at him. 

He turned to one of the 
sailors. 

“Lot of them here?” 

“Plenty.” 

“Not a good place to swim, eh?” 

“T’ll say so.” 

“They call ’em ‘tigers of the sea,’ 
don’t they?” 

“Believe they do.” 

The tender had come to take Judson 
Danton ashore. 

“Watch your step, sir.” 

“You can bet I will.” 

In the hotel, the best room, Judson 
locked the door. He took off his white 
linen suit, already damp. In the glass 
he surveyed his thick arms, his deep- 
chested torso, not without satisfaction. 
Then, from next to his skin, he un- 
buckled a compact money-belt, opened 
one of its flaps, and drew out a small 
piece of paper—looked at it, sighed hap- 
pily. It was a certified check on a New 
York bank for four hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand dollars. The halfway 
mark—almost; and he had his best 
years ahead of him. He was thinking 
that as he went to the window and 
looked out into the chief street. Ankle- 





A Million Dollars 


deep white dust lay on it, and through the dust 
padded the bare feet of a few natives, unkempt 
beneath vast straw hats. 

“Not what you’d call a lively or cheery place,” 
mused Judson Danton, “but, then, neither is the 
bottom of a gold-mine.” 

His lucky star shone on the Varacosta venture. 
It had been easier than he had dared hope to 
persuade the government to give him the hemp- 
exporting concession—easier, and less expensive. 
Old Cevallos, who was the government, was but 
a fat and torpid shadow of the man who had 
seized the presidency a dozen years before. 
Ease had bloated him, softened his will. He 
lived for his rum and his entertainment, both 
cheap in Varacosta. Supplied with money for 
them, he was tractable enough. The overhead 
in that quarter was, Danton considered, agree- 
ably low, especially since he had a thousand 
peons, without fancy ideas about pay, working 
for him in the hemp-fields, and a brisk demand 
for his hemp, at robust prices, in the New York 
and Rio markets. 

Three years passed. They were not always 
comfortable, but they were increasingly prosper- 
ous. 

Too bad the climate made any sort of ex- 
ercise such a chore. Lying in a hammock, under 
a palm-tree, with a boy to fan your growing 
stomach, and another to bring long, cool drinks, 
certainly does put weight on a man, Judson Dan- 
ton mused, and was consoled by the thought that 
his fortune was growing portly even more 
rapidly than he..... 

He was drowsing in his hammock. He’d just 

come from the presidential palace. 
“What’s eating the old boy?” he was thinking. “Ought to 
know I’m well able to run this dump. Guess he’s taking this 
Rachado business seriously. Blast that half-baked, wild-eyed 
young trouble-maker. Mistake to send spigs to the States to be 
educated. They always learn the wrong things. Well, if Rachado 
starts anything, I’ll get together with the old man and we'll come 
down on him like a ton of brick.” 

He sipped at his drink, then dozed off... .. 

In a little, hidden-away café, semi-dark, with its blinds closed, 
a small group of men sat around a table. At the head of the 
table sat a youngish man, the cleanest of them, a lean, keen-look- 
ing, bright-eyed young man, with the face of a zealot. He was 
addressing them in a low voice. 

“The hour is almost at hand, fellow-patriots. We must strike 
a blow for liberty. We are the slaves of a corrupt and greedy old 
man, and he is but the tool of a man even more corrupt and 
greedy. This is our country, which we love. It is not this 
stranger’s. There is blood on his hands, the blood of our loved 
ones. From whom do you think came the gold which bought the 
guns with which the soldiers of Cevallos shot down our brothers 
last Easter day? Whose brain directed the hanging of my father 
for daring to protest against the corruption of the Cevallos 
government?” 

“We dare not harm him,” interposed one of them. “His crimes 
we cannot prove. He has stayed within the law.” 

“We need not harm him,” returned Rachado. “But we must 
not let him stand in our way. He must be put aside, kept under 
lock and key, until the Cevallos government is overthrown, and 
the country is safe in the hands of those who love it. At lib- 
erty, he is a menace to our cause—” 

As silently as a fever, it spread over the land. In corners 
of the Danton hemp-fields, by night, groups of men whispered, 


Judson saw a small eye looking at 
him. He turned to one of the sailors. 
“Not a good place to swim, eh?” 
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When his rescuers opened the door, the tables must be jerked from under him. . . . . 


guardedly, and on their lips were the words “Rachado” and 
“the Liberator.” 

The ears of Judson Danton were vigilant ears. To them some 
of the whispers filtered, and he went, late one night, to, the shabby 
palace of the president. There was a gray tinge in the face of 
Cevallos, and fear kept creeping into his eyes. 

“You'll stand with me, then, Sefor Danton?” 

“IT know what side my bread is buttered on.” 

“Pardon. I do not understand.” 

“Yes, I’m with you. Don’t worry. You can count on me. 
I'll handle this little matter.” 

“There will be no shootings?” 

“Like as not. The wise man shoots first.” 

Chuckling as he entered his hotel, Judson went to the room 
of Karst and banged peremptorily on the door. 
rm. withered Dutchman stuck out a goatlike, frightened head, 

inking. 

“Ach, Herr Danton—it is you! Good! I feared robbers.” 

“Let’s have another look at those stones, Karst.” 

Karst unbuttoned his pajama coat. A chamois belt girdled his 
lean waist. He opened its pockets, and made a little pile on the 
table, a pile which glittered dully in the lamp light. 

“Beauties,” he said caressingly. “In my forty years as a 
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“They come!” cried Rachado. 
diamond-buyer, I have never seen finer ones. These are the 
best Brazil has produced.” 

Judson glanced at them, carelessly. “The real goods, eh?” 

He silenced the other man’s assurances with a wave of his big 
palm. 

“Oh, I know they are,” he said. “Remember that Englishman 
on board the San Quentin that I had you show them to?” 

Karst nodded. “The clergyman.” 

Danton grinned. 

“He never saw a pulpit. Gem-expert—that’s his line. I had 
to be sure to get a straight report. Lucky he was aboard. Oh, 
those things are genuine. Still want to make a deal, Karst?” 

“Yes. But have you changed your mind, Herr Danton?” 

“Listen, Karst. Just between two white men, understand. 
You're pulling out on the San Quentin, bound south, tomorrow 
morning, aren’t you?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, I’m sailing on the Garden City tomorrow evening, bound 
north.” 

“Leaving Varacosta?” 

“For good. No more use to me. I’ve cashed in all my chips 
and I’m going to quit the game a winner.” 

“Then this Rachado uprising—it is (Continued on page 120) 
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Who naturally seeks the light and 
graceful in life and who comes upon 
his people at play in pleasant places. 


Illustrated by R. F. James 


‘T HE two theater-tickets were all by themselves in a large 
envelope. The messenger-boy had departed before Rosabel 
discovered that there was no clue to the sender’s identity. 

She was sure that she had not ordered seats for the matinée 
herself, and she was almost equally positive that no admirer of 
hers would send her a pair of expensive locations without occupy- 
ing one of them himself. 

As a matter of fact Rosabel was just then between beaus. The 
next to the latest one had recently given up hope, and the very 
newest hadn’t begun to have much of any yet. 

Rosabel was rather rough on suitors. She went through them 
like a wastrel son through his patrimony. Half a dozen seri- 
ous ones passed through her toils in the course of a year, besides 
any number of crushes who only existed, as far as Rosabel was 
concerned, during one dance or a picnic. 

There were those, all ladies, of course, who shook their heads 
over Rosabel’s prodigal behavior with eligibles and predicted that 
some day she would certainly be sorry and wish that she had 
taken up with even the least of her besiegers. Her type of beauty 
was sure to fade early, they said. Better make her market while 
there was yet time. 

But Rosabel could not see any reason for linking her life with 
that of any man unless she found one whom she just couldn't 
live without. Perhaps she was cold—something might be lacking 
in her make-up. At any rate she never seemed to catch fire, no 
matter how high the flames leaped in rings around her. It was 
a little discouraging to be a complete egg with everyone else be- 
ing furiously scrambled round about her. 

But about those theater-tickets. Sixth row on the aisle—just 
where everyone wants to sit. 

Helen Perry, an idle spectator of Rosabel’s perplexity, could 
not help seeing the cardboard strips and commenting. “You're 
a lush entertainer, darling—lunch and now the matinée. Where 
do we go?” Helen was resting, not horribly ungracefully, on the 
higher articulations of her spine, and her French hosiery was 
crossed negligently. 

“Nowhere,” Rosabel answered absently, still staring at the 
envelope. “These must have been sent to me by mistake.” 
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“In my day,” Aunt Mi- 
Nerva reproved, “young 
ladies did not smoke in 
public.” “I know,” her 
niece conceded. “It must 
have been lots more 
fun when it was a sin.” 


“Nonsense,” Helen objected. “Isn’t that 
your name and number right there on the 
envelope?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“But me no buts, gal. Those are meant 
for you and— Look! They’re for ‘The Last 
of the Ladies,’ and you can’t get in for love nor money. Come 
on, angel, mistake or no mistake, one of those cushioned chairs 
is going to hold me in its lap for a magic afternoon.” 

“There ought to be a card somewhere in the envelope.” Rosa- 
bel shook it upside down and then peered into it as if she ex- 
pected that something might have clung to the inside. 

ae you recognize the handwriting of your shy admirer?” 

“No.” 

“You have so many fan letters, I suppose, that it would take 
a handwriting expert to identify any particular sample. But 
don’t you keep your correspondence? We might go through it 
for clues. Or I'll be glad to do it for you. I shouldn’t be en- 
tirely wasting my time, anyway. There must be some hot mate- 
rial there that I could use in my authentic biography of—” 

“No!”—shortly. “I do not keep men’s letters except—” Rosa- 
bel hesitated. 

“Except what? Come across, defendant, with the concealed 
chapter of your past.” 


“This was years ago—during the war. I was a kid, about 





Come 
chairs 


twelve or thirteen, and I carried on a marraine correspondence 
with a soldier who received the lumpy sort of a knitted helmet 
I sent out with all the other Red Crosses the army had to bear. 
It had a tag with my name and address on it sewn inside, and 
he wrote to thank me gravely for the beaver bag or whisker- 
warmer and to suggest that I make the next one a trifle larger 
because he was planning his spring set longer and curlier.” 

Rosabel stopped while misty reflection chased across her face. 

“And then—” Helen prompted. 

“Nothing. I answered him, not very cleverly, I’m afraid, but 
he guessed that I was very young, and he wrote me a dozen 
charming letters. When they suddenly stopped coming, I was 
heartbroken for a while, but I got over it. I suppose he was 
killed or else got tired of writing to an infant—or one of those 
French girls distracted his attention.” 

“Anyway, you kept the letters. May I see them?” 

“There’s no real reason why you shouldn’t. But I warn you, 
they may not sound clever now. I haven’t even looked at them 
for years.” 


Rosabel opened the cedar-wood chest that stood under her 
wide bedroom window and thoughtfully dug out from the very 
bottom a small bundle of letters held together by a wide rubber 
band. The elastic cracked and broke away when she started to 
extract one from the packet. 

But neither of the girls noticed that. 


“Tt’s the same handwriting!”” Helen exclaimed, almost in awe. 

Rosabel said nothing. She was turning the new envelope over 
and over in her hands trying to codrdinate it with the far-away 
chapters of her adolescent past. 

“Tt’s strange,” continued Helen, “that he wouldn’t send a note 
with those theater-tickets so that you would know where they 
came from.” 

“No, it’s not strange, not if you know Alexander McFarlan.” 

“But you don’t know him.” 

Rosabel brushed her hand across her eyes. “No, of course, 
But it seems as if I did. I guess he must have put himself 
across very vividly in his letters. I'd almost say that I knew 
him better than I do my own family. Anyway, he’s a canny 
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young Scotchman who 
has no intention of ever 
being fooled by any 
man, woman or child, 
especially not by any 
woman.” 

“Young?” 

“T think of him as 
young. Of course he 
must be old now—or 
at least middle-aged. 
I’d forgotten that it 
was ten years ago.” 

“Well, no matter 
how decrepit and cau- 
tious your boy friend 
is, he shows excellent 
taste in the matter of 
entertainment. Let’s 
get on our bonnets and 
be on our way. There'll 
be time to look at 
some shoes I want at 
O’Neil’s just around 
the corner from the 
theater.” Helen got 
up from her kneeling 
inspection of Exhibit 
A in the Aisle Seat 
Mystery and shook 
her silken sheath back 
into place—almost to 
her knees. 

Rosabel put the old 
letters back into their 
corner of the hope- 
chest, but she made no 
move to get ready for 
departure. 

“Shake a leg,” 
Helen prompted. 

“Don’t think I shall 
go,” Rosabel decided. 

“Not go? Listen, 
darling, those seats 
are for ‘The Last of 
the Ladies’ and no 
foolin’. Of course 
we're going.” 

“Not me, not Rosa- 
bel Rivers.” 

“Why not? Is there 
any reason for this 
insanity, or shall I call 
the wagon without fur- 
ther examination?” 

“Can’t you see? 

“If it is, I have to admit that I like the bait. 
skullduggery do you suspect?” 

“Didn’t I tell you this man is clever? Here’s what I think: 
He has suddenly arrived in this city and has remembered my 
name. Now he wants to find out what I am like. He'll be sit- 
ting somewhere in the audience watching those seats. Then, if 
he decides that I am some one he wants to know, I suppose he 
thinks he’ll be able to contrive some way to meet me. Other- 
wise he just lets the whole affair ride without another move. 
The nerve of him!” 

The not overly subtle Helen hummed appreciatively. “Per- 
sonally I think the old rounder deserves a hand. I give him a 
lot of credit for having thought up a new stunt. You don’t have 
to meet him, you know, even if he decides that you'll do.” 

“No, I don’t. But I don’t like the idea of this a little bit. 
It’s almost an insult, spying on me this way.” 

“If twenty dollars’ worth of theater tickets is an insult, let 
me be insulted regularly at least twice a week. I say, let’s go.” 

“You can go. I'll give you the tickets.” 
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But the gray-haired gentleman had 

a trick or two up his sleeve. He 

vaulted, in a manner that must have 

been learned in some man’s army, 

from the seat to the back of the 
near horse. 


This is a kind of trap,” Rosabel demurred. 
What sort of 


“But if I sit in those seats, he’ll think I’m you.” 

“That’s all right. It will serve him right.” 

“Say, darling, I’m not entirely a washout—not in my own 
estimation, anyway. I may not have purple blue eyes like yours, 
and my skin may have a few freckles on it, but—” 

“Shush! I didn’t mean that. But it would serve him right 
if he made a mistake and got all tangled up trying to find out 
what happened.” 

“All right, then. 


You'll forgive me, wont you, if I postpone 
our afternoon chit-chat and embark on this thrilling adventure. 


It’s too bad to waste that other seat, though. I don’t know a 
soul I could call up on such short notice. Can you suggest any- 
one ?”’ 

Rosabel thought a moment. 
older woman with you?” 

“Not at all, especially if she were a nice old lady.” 

Rosabel smiled. “I believe my Aunt Minerva would go.” 

Helen smiled too. Then she laughed. “Darling, you are 
hereby awarded the red plush ear-muffs for the best idea which 
has been had during the season of 1927.” 


“Would you mind having an 





_ “You'll have to help her get ready if you’re to get there on 
time.” 

“Check. Let’s get started. Where’s her dress?” 

“In the closet. The first-act one is best—the gray taffeta with 
the lace collar and cuffs.” .... 

Two extremely differing types of femininity occupied the aisle 
Seats in the sixth row at the matinée of “The Last of the 
Ladies,” that discreetly naughty American farce which you have 
probably seen yourself by this time. 

One of them was a very-modern young woman in her twenties, 
her hair dark but cut short, painfully thin but intentionally so, 
gowned skimpily in beige with stockings to match, but with 
smart black shoes. Her skin was about the same color as her 
dress, as you could tell when she crossed her knees. Her 
lips were carmine, frequently renewed, and there were a few 


healthy freckles on 
her face and neck 
which powder failed 
entirely to conceal. 

She was very ani- 
mated and just a tri- 
fle, a mere trifle, too 
loud. 

The other woman 
might easily have been 
the personification of 
the title of the play 
they were to see. She 
belonged, obviously, to 
the generation which 
had produced ladies. 
Even her style in 
dress dated back a 
good many years. Her 
soft gray frock was 
unmodishly long and 
was made on lines 
that concealed rather 
than advertised the 
femininity of the fig- 
ure beneath it. Her 
complexion was fair, 
and for a woman of 
her age remarkably 
well preserved. There 
were tiny wrinkles 
around her eyes, and 
the hair which framed 
her face was almost 
white, but her expres- 
sion was sweetly se- 
rene. 

When she spoke, it 
was in a low clear 
voice that was a: vio- 
loncello by comparison 
with the nervous clat- 
ter of her companion. 
The carrying quality 
of the latter’s tones 
evidently grated a 
little on the old lady’s 
nerves, because she 
looked around uneas- 
ily from time to time 
to see if some indis- 
creet remark had been 
overheard. The young 
lady, it may as well 
be admitted, used a 
great deal of slang 
and even sometimes 
a mild profanity, not 
particularly shocking 
to one paced by the 
younger genera- 

tion, but doubtless a bit of a surprise to a representative of an 
earlier decade. 

The dark young lady evidently craved a little public attention, 
and she got it, much to the distress of her elderly cicerone. 
Many of the members of the audience who sat near by cast 
amused glances at the ill-assorted pair. 

“Well,” said one young man to another sitting two rows back 
of the disturber, “my judgment is that she wont do and that 
we can now devote our time undistractedly to the entertainment 
on the stage. What do you think?” 

“I think she is cleverer than you give her credit for. But I’m 
not going to watch her any more myself. Keep track of the 
plot so you can tell it to me when I come back. I don’t know 
just how long I shall be gone.” 

The last speaker was the older of (Continued on page 100) 
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WILL DURANT, who wrote’The Story 


MAY nations have sought happiness, and found it for a 
time in varied forms and places. Egypt sought it in the 
grandeur of its enterprises and its monuments; it ruled great 
peoples, made many slaves, and raised enormous stones to build 
for its priests and kings houses of eternity. 

China sought it in wisdom and courtesy, knowing the frailty 
of greatness and the suffering of men; her sages stood aside from 
war and power, and loved simplicity and peace; her peasants 
tilled the soil with the patience of an ancient race, bearing all 
circumstance calmly, and decking with bright colors their im- 
memorial poverty. 

Judea sought it in a stern restraint, checking the impetuous 
energy of its proud men and passionate women with a merciless 
and all-encompassing rule, preserving itself through every vicissi- 
tude with a self-discipline that let the heart be broken, if neces- 
sary, but not the law. 

India, having worn out its soul in climbing, turned down at 
last from the pursuit, and sought happiness, or peace, in the 
Nirvana of self-slain wills and stilled desires. 

Greece, so little and so complex, where did its treasure lie— 
in the wealth and power of its many ships, or in the temples that 
crowned with marble whiteness the bare hills uplifted from her 
blue seas? Perhaps the Greeks themselves did not know until 
Pericles turned the gold of their Confederacy, pledged for war, 
to the uses of the arts. Recall the story Plutarch tells, how 
the crowd, assembled in the agora, protested against this lordly 
expenditure for peace, and reminded Pericles that these moneys 
had been voted to maintain an unconquerable fleet; how Pericles 
pleaded the cause of beauty, and pictured for them such building 
and carving as should do justice to their gods; how at last they 
yielded to his eloquence, and the Parthenon rose about Athene’s 
seat, and noble figures, conceived in an artist’s brain, gave man 
new dreams of what he and his gods might be. Then, when 
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Socrates sat in Dionysus’ Theater, and heard the somber lines 
of Euripides rise like melancholy music past Ictinus’ colonnade 
to Phidias’ frieze—then beauty radiated happiness as lavishly as 
it ever can to men who know that they and it must pass away. 

The wise men of Athens, from Solon to Aristotle, preached 
moderation and restraint, but her people practiced pleasure with 
a wild abandon; their philosophy was a vain attempt to chain 
a race resolved to know every delight at whatever cost. It was 
Epicurus who phrased their secret creed when he bade men wel- 
come pleasure as the only good; and they followed as well as 
any people his almost Stoic counsel to leave the passing pleasures 
of the flesh for the more lasting joys of the mind. 

Yet in the end Greece came to India’s view, and denounced 
desire as a futile circle of appeasement and new longing. Her 
last philosophy of content was worthy of an Oriental saint; 
indeed, the founder of the Stoic school was a Semitic merchant, 
ruined and virtuous, rather than an impetuous Athenian. The 
stern tradition of military Sparta fused with his Eastern fatalism; 
and when Greece, like Zeno, found itself desolate, it took to 
Stoicism as an anodyne against despair. Men turned their backs on 
life, and sought what bliss there might be in apathy and self-denial. 

When all the Mediterranean world became Roman master or 
Roman slave, Stoicism met every need: the slave had no choice 
but to kill desire; and the master, trained with war and brutal 
sports, cast out all feeling lest he should falter in his rule. For 
the Romans sought happiness in power, rejecting pleasure scorn- 
fully, or yielding to it with barbaric immoderation in the intervals 
of their campaigns. When their mastery was complete, and their 
sensualism (no longer restrained) ruined their stock and left the 
world as disordered and impoverished as before, a new form of 
Stoicism arose in the asceticism of medieval Christianity; and 
for another thousand years the world thought very ill of itself, 
and placed its happiness in a pretty paradise that lay just beyond 
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HAPPINESS ........ 


of Philosophy’ 


the valley of death. Not till wealth and luxury came back with 
the Renaissance, did men believe in the earth again. 

But then, luxuriating in all the imported delicacies of the 
East, Europe began to love beauty and pleasure once more, and 
honored men who could create fair forms that would perpetuate 
some mortal loveliness. Never were artists more favored than 
in those bright centuries when popes, condottieri and financiers 
competed for the services of Angelo and Titian; never did a 
people place its happiness more trustfully in art than those 
Italians who in three hundred years made their land the art 
gallery of the western world. 

Then Columbus came, and the Atlantic replaced the Medi- 
terranean as the bond and division of the white man’s home. 
England sought happiness in empire; Germany tried to find it 
in science; France pursued pleasure with all the skill and subtlety 
of an inventive race. At last the New World grew rich too, 
drawing adventurous souls from every nation, and surrendering the 
wealth of its soil to the zeal of those human beavers and ants 
that swept across it like an inundation. And here, too, man 
sought happiness. 

Because of the fever in their blood, because of the restlessness 
that came down to them from every immigrating family, the 
new people was almost fated to seek happiness in action and 
success. It was too young to care very much for the goods of 
the mind; it was like a lusty athlete, proud of his brawn and 
bravery, and happy in the health of his flesh. It knew that the 
body must come before the soul, security before gentleness, and 
wealth before art; it gave all its energies to growth, and wor- 
shiped the men who made it the richest people of the earth. 

And now it stands in its rich mansions, whose every room is 
crowded with beauty created by alien hands; it tries so hard to 
love that beauty, to understand it, to imitate it, even in its 
courage to equal it; but it cannot, and begins to wonder whether 
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it has found happiness after all. It is no longer a lusty athlete; 
it is a man of great wealth suddenly grown sick with his riches, 
and feeling a strange emptiness in a heart that could once be 
filled with the zest of rivalry and the thrill of gain. Who knows 
but the rich man will some day run out of his mansion, leaving 
his wealth behind him, and begin anew the quest for happiness? 


The Hazards of Happiness 


S° varied has been the search, and so many the seekers; and 
yet how many have found what they sought? The sands. at 
this moment wreathe themselves voraciously about the Pyramids; 
the ghosts of those “deathless” Pharaohs hover like mirages in 
the heated desert air; nothing survives of the grandeur of Egypt 
but those gloomy sepulchres and the broken works of artists 
who were not permitted to leave us even their names. Were they 
happy, those enslaved artists and those slave-driving kings? 

And those learned Confucians of China—is it happiness we 
find in the deep lines of their faces, in their lowered eyes that 
seem to see all and to expect nothing? Or does he that in- 
creaseth knowledge increase sorrow? Is our wisdom only a dis- 
illusionment and a resignation, an abandonment of all fair hopes, 
an irony and a pity that look back with tender regret to the days 
when our faith was fresh and young? Which is wiser, the child 
or the sage? Which is happier, the sage or the child? Ommnes 
philosophi tristes—“all philosophers are sad:” literature has the 
phrase in a hundred forms. It is not given to many men to be 
both merry and wise. 

As for the fakir, the Stoic, the ascetic and the pietist: if they 
have no secret hope of happiness, they range beyond our quest; 
but if in their self-denial lurks the dream of some sweet reward 
in after years or in an after life, what inverted Epicureans they 
must be! And what fools to dismiss the actual goods of the 
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earth for delights they know not of! Przybyszevski tells of a 
young saint who resolved to deny himself every desire in order 
to be fit at last to travel from Poland to gaze on the holiness 
of Rome. After many years he felt his heart clean of all self, 
and walked a thousand miles, over the plains and hills, until 
he stood at the gates of the Eternal City. Suddenly the thought 
came to him: “I, who have denied myself so many small delights 
—shall I not crown my piety by denying myself entrance to 
Rome, and the sight: of the face of the Holy Father?” So he 
turned back, victim of his habit, and retraced a thousand 
miles to the village from which he had come. And as he 
entered his home, his mind broke into pieces, and for the rest 
of his days he was a raving maniac..... Let us not deny 
ourselves too much. Let us swear that we shall never injure or 
offend anyone, and for the rest let the commandments defend 
themselves. 

To explore the happiness that lies in beauty is wiser than to 
kill desire; but alas, beauty has a tongue, and beauty dies. In 
the fairest of things the deepest tragedy is concealed; for what 
is so frail as loveliness, and so helpless against time’s enmity? 
Time is our greatest friend and our greatest foe: it gives us 
wisdom, and it gives us death. What is so unforgivable in nature 
as the fading of a flower, or the transitoriness of a woman’s 
beauty after it has fulfilled itself in motherhood? 

Those that love art are also wise; for if the artist creates beauty 
less lavishly and compellingly than nature, he gives to beauty 
a@ permanence which is not found in the passing bloom and 
foliage of a summer season. Nature atones by bringing gifts 
again in the renaissance of spring; but every soul that has once 
felt the winter wind must look upon April’s verdure with a pre- 
monition of decay. It is for such spirits that art was made; 
their fingers or their fancy may run lovingly over Aphrodite’s 
chiseled grace, and their eyes may know spring again, or the 
summer sun, in any Corot or Turner on the wall. That is why 
sculpture is the greatest of the arts—because it carves beauty as 
lasting as marble and as tender as human flesh. 

Yet there is something cold in statuary which leaves us dis- 
content; art is long, but it is not living; and it points us to the 
vivid reality which it imitates in everything but life. Aphrodite 
cannot love us, even for a moment, as mortal beauty can; and 
these trees that almost move in the breeze on Rousseau’s canvas 
cannot give us shade, or a tryst for our love. And time will have 
its way with those marble forms and subtle pigments too; cor- 
rosion conquers Leonardo’s masterpiece, and a Turkish gunner’s 

















shell in one moment ruins the Parthenon, whose majesty had 
come of a hundred artists’ agony. Beauty is so hard to make, 
and so easy to destroy. 

Only those who have drunk in gentleness with their mother’s 
milk find happiness in art; tougher minds go forth to find it in 
power, or in wealth, or in a science that will bend all the forces 
of nature to man’s will. But “power, like a desolating pestilence, 
poisons whate’er it touches,” as Shelley said; few men have had 
it without sacrificing conscience to expediency. “My brother 
Joseph,” said Napoleon, “is too good to be great.” La -politique 
n'a pas d’entrailles—politics has no bowels of mercy. Doubtless 
a Bismarck or a Pitt knows happiness when empires form or 
melt at their command; and Cavour or Mirabeau or Washington 
had the glory of liberating peoples; it is an honor greater than 
happiness; but we may judge the bliss of such men from Wash- 
ington’s final bitterness, and the lines that wrote Lincoln’s his- 
tory on his face. 

The mind of the scientist is more at rest than the head that 
wears or guides a crown. ‘There must be a noble quietude of 
spirit in busy laboratories and the retreats of research; there is 
a zest in this “cold, clear air,” and thrills at the nearness of 
truth, which almost rival the ecstasy of the lover or the artist 
in the presence of beauty. Who has not admired the patience 
of the search and the unpretending faithfulness of the work, 
or envied the happiness that transfigured the face of the dis- 
coverer? Let us say nothing derogatory here, but keep our 
slings and arrows for those who turn the white light of hard-won 
knowledge to the dark uses of wealth and war. 

For wealth, as a wise man suggested, is not always innocent, 
and too often pecunia olet. It takes much philanthropy to 
deodorize a fortune. Perhaps if a man gives well we may forget 
how he earned; but can he himself forget? Life is short for 
those who know its possibilities; and it is seldom granted to a 
man to rise both from poverty to wealth and from ignorance 
to culture in one existence. 

So the rich man turns to the pleasures of sense, and most of 
the world turns with him. Not unwisely; for all things pleasant 
are to be held innocent till proved guilty, and every presumption 
should be in their favor. Life is difficult enough without litter- 
ing: it with prohibitions, and building barriers to delight; happi- 
ness is so hard to find that every door that may be, should be 
open to it. Soon enough the flesh will grow weary, and the 
eyes look dull upon those pleasures which once we blasphemed 
with our theology. Soon enough each joy will lose its tang, and 
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we shall wonder what it was that lured us so; even love will 
seem ridiculous once it is fulfilled. It will be time enough to be 
ascetic when we are seventy. 

This, of course (to repeat ancient saws), is the tragedy of 
pleasure, that all things sweet seem fated to turn bitter on the 
tongue; every flower fades as we gather it, and love dies sooner 
the more it is returned. Hence the past appears kinder than the 
present; we: forget the thorns that pricked our fingers as we 
plucked the rose; we pass over quickly the insults and injuries 
of the years, and linger fondly over our victories, till memory 
is only a treasury of pride. The present seems small and re- 
fractory beside the past that we select and the future that we 
dream. The thing at hand is never quite good; “we look before 
and after and pine for what is not;” we are not wise enough 
to love the present as we will when it is past. And so in the 
very act of embracing pleasure our gaze is far away, and happi- 
ness is still around the corner though delight is in our arms. What 
imp of unreason was it that fashioned us so perversely? 


The Nature of Happiness 


But perhaps it is our own fault, and we have mistaken the 
nature of the thing we sought? What is happiness? 

The Epicurean is right: happiness is based upon pleasure. It 
has a relation to pleasure which Mark Twain saw between climate 
and weather: it is the same thing, but it lasts longer. It is a 
whole, and pleasure is a part. It is a symphony in which our 
varied joys are notes and themes. To find its secret let us first 
examine its parts, and study the origin and nature of pleasure. 

Like every other emotion, pleasure is composed of changes 
in the body, and their conscious reverberation in the mind. The 
blood circulates a little faster, especially in the brain, and lends 
new luster to the eyes; the experiments of Lehmann showed that 
all pleasure, esthetic as well as sensual, dilates the arteries and 
accelerates the action of the heart. Respiration is quickened, 
warming the body and enhancing the nutrition and growth of 
the tissues. The glands pour their juices into the blood, and 
spend their energy in exclamations, laughter and song; Sir 
Humphry Davy danced about his laboratory when" he discovered 
potassium. Hence the health that comes of pleasure and laugh- 
ter; it has even been proved that joy increases the strength of 
the arms. And this is true of our most ethereal and intellectual 
delights; each rests upon kinesthetic or organic sensations from 
muscles, lungs, heart, digestive tract and limbs.’ Faith, hope and 












































love seem to expand every cell in the body; doubt, fear and 
hatred contract our tissues as if with poison—which they may 
physically be. Pleasure, then, is an acceleration of the processes 
that make for life and growth; it is a rapid tempo of the blood, 
an expansion and exhilaration of every cell. All these changes, 
sending their messages to the brain, constitute the body of our joys. 

Apparently pleasure accompanies, but is not the cause of, the 
actions we call pleasant; originally we did not desire things be- 
cause they pleased us, but they pleased us because we desired 
them; the desire is instinctive, rooted in our individual or social 
needs. It is the custom in contemporary psychology to deny all 
efficacy to pleasure in the determination of human behavior; but 
very, probably this is one of the exaggerations which have made 
psychology so popular. Instinct (or “unlearned response,” as 
fashion calls it now) is soon mingled with memory; and ac- 
quired knowledge enters more and more into our conduct with 
every year of growth. So it is that a pleasure which was once 
only an accompaniment and not a cause may be recalled, and 
guide desire. How many pleasures came to us first by kindly 
accident, and then lured us to recapture them by the fragrance 
they had left in our memory! 

So much for the psychology of pleasure; its biology can be 
still more briefly phrased in Spencer’s way: “Pains are the cor- 
relatives of actions injurious to the organism, while pleasures 
are the correlatives of actions conducive to its welfare.” The 
principle is useful despite its exceptions; it is true that many 
injurious things are pleasant; but only because our experience 
of them has been too recent, or too brief, to let their maleficence 
establish a repugnance in our natures; usually the animal in- 
stinctively rejects what would injure or destroy it. A sounder 
difficulty lies in the pleasure which certain actions bring that 
actually kill the individual; the male spider is eaten, as often 
as not, by the lady he has wooed too well; and in general, re- 
production is a prelude to death, a perpetual Liebestod. We 
shall have to amend Spencer and say that pleasure normally at- 
tends those actions that make for the welfare either of the 
organism or of the species. Even suicidal heroism may be 
pleasant; not all our instincts have regard to our individual car- 
casses; and occasionally it may be sweet, as well as decorous, to 
die for one’s country. 

Pleasure, then, is the accompaniment of an act that has 
survival value for the individual, the group, the race or the 
species; it is primarily the organic reverberation of instinct ful- 
fi And since happiness is a (Continued on page 168) 
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Who tells, with intimate tenderness, the love triumphs and 
defeats, the hopes and temptations, of four unforgettable people. 


‘THE hermit youth who was the last of the Tideboys was 
cooking supper in the kitchen of the run-to-seed Louisiana 

mansion that was his, when the growling of his two red hounds 
cut through the roar of the- November storm outside, and he 
turned—to see a girl standing with her back against the door. 

“Mister,” she said to him, “my pappy is out yonder in our 
wagin sick with a misery in his side, so I wisht we could git a 
night’s lodgin’ here. We cain’t go no further this night, we 
cain’t for a fact.” 

“Who is your father?” 

“He’s a yarb doctor, but his roots an’ barks what he gives 
the darkies don’t seem to do him no manner of good this time.” 

“What’s his name, I mean?” 

“Hooker Dibble, an’ I’m Pheebe Dibble. Oh, Mister, come an’ 
he’p me without no more talkin’, because Pappy shore is bad off.” 

Old Hooker Dibble was indeed bad off; for when Shepherd 
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Tideboy entered his room to call him next morning, the old herb- 
doctor was beyond waking 

They buried him in the old graveyard under the cedars; and 
then, because Shep Tideboy had been kind, and because she re- 
called her one remaining re!ative, an aunt in Arkansas, as harsh, 
Phoebe asked to stay on for a time. And so began an idyllic 
interlude, with the boy and girl in all innocence idling about the 
neglected Tideboy place and the neighboring forest. But of 
course tongues soon began to wag about the neighborhood, and 
Shepherd’s legal guardian, his cousin César Honfleur, came scan- 
dalized to look into the matter. Abetted by the sheriff, César 
undertook to send Phoebe to the Arkansas aunt, but the girl 
slipped away from them back to Shepherd Tideboy. The age 
of innocence could not survive this episode, however; that eve- 
ning the two young people rode away to another parish and weré 


married. 
All rights reserved. 





Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


And now Shepherd realized the truth of César’s earnest preach- 
ments: he must become a man and a citizen, take up his part 
in the world. First, therefore, he must complete his ragged edu- 
cation; and after a period of tutoring at home, Shepherd and 
his young wife went to Austin, Texas, where he entered the 
University—and where poor Pheebe valiantly entered grammar 
schoo! with the town children. 

This arrangement endured for some three years, with Shepherd 
becoming more and more successful and engrossed in his studies, 
and with that wild-hearted daughter of the road Phoebe more 
and more irked by the restraints that bound her. And at last, 
shortly before commencement—Phcebe went away. (The story 
continues in detail:) 


AS a girl, Phoebe had two distinct grades of language. One, 
derived from Hooker Dibble and his associates, she used 
for common everyday purposes. The other, picked up bit by 
bit who knows where, and laid away in some sweet, prim place 
in her mind, she had brought out only when play-acting with her 
dolls and with little boys and girls she chanced to meet, and 


“The two girls were 
whanging away on 
their banjos to draw 
the crowds. I was to 
dance, if you please. 
Professor Williger said 
it would help pull the 
hicks when we'd stop.” 


even with them only when they were prop- 
erly sympathetic. Her three years in the 
Austin school had tamed and leveled down 
her everyday speech, but it had no doubt 
enabled her to enlarge her precise, starchy, 
secret, ceremonial language. 

That was the language she had used in 
letters to Shep’s Aunt Lyd and his Cousin 
César, who had come to depend on her for 
news of their adventure; and it was the lan- 
guage of the letter the student-husband found 
late the next afternoon when, having been 
away since morning in the whirl of com- 
mencement preparations, he came home. 

It was propped up against a dark-brown 
pitcher in the middle of the dining-room 
table, filled with fresh pink roses from an 
opulent Spanish neighbor’s yard, and all the 
little house was sweet with them. After that, 
whenever he smelled roses, he could see the 
square bulky white envelope with Phcebe’s emphatic dark little 
writing on it—“Mr. Shepherd D. Tideboy”—leaning against the 
brown pitcher. 

“Dearest Shepherd: 

“I am not so very happy any more, and I am going away. 
I am so discouraged and distressed about myself. I am afraid 
I am not of much account. But maybe it will be better for 
both of us. I hope so, Shepherd. I must hope so. 

“JT wish that I could say I knew I was right in doing this, 
but I cannot. My head is all fuzzy about it. I suspect that 
often I shall be terribly sorry, and I shall grieve that the idea 
ever came to me. You will never know how many times I put 
it away from me, but it would always come back. When I 
would say, ‘No, no, Phoebe, you can mot do that,’ I would feel 
nice and warm all over. When I would say, ‘Yes, but you will 
do it,’ I would feel cold and then hot, and I did not know what 
to think. 

“Maybe I was married too young. Maybe after a while I 
should have had enough of the road and should have longed to 
settle down and be very quiet. Maybe if I had continued to 
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to me. Yes, and my housework has lately been falling‘ off too, 
Shepherd. You did not notice it, but at last I seemed to lose 
interest in that also. Jf I had not met some old friends Pappy 
Dibble and I knew, maybe the idea would not have kept coming 
back stronger and stronger. Oh, it is all so mixed up. But it 
looks like I cannot help things piling up and piling up in my 
mind to push me away, so I will go on. It was a great relief 
just to decide it one way or the other. 


“you must not think, Shepherd, that you did anything to 
make me unhappy. I am simply an ornery tramp, I sup- 
pose, and nothing else could be made of me. 

“When I used to ask you to do something very special and 
would say, ‘Just to please me, Shep,’ you would always do it. 
I cannot remember one time when you did not. Just to please 
me now, Shepherd, do not bother about me at all. I am with 
a good family who will take excellent care of me. When you 
get this we shall be far away, and we shall be moving about 
swiftly, so you could not catch us if you tried. 

“T had a mind to go away last winter when my friends were 
in town, but I thought it might worry you in your studies, and 
besides I was then not even as certain about it all as I am now. 
Well, you are all right about your examinations now, and you 
have won your fellowship, and I will go this time. 

“The old man of the family would not take me along, I was 
afraid, if I told him I was married. I said my aunt had me in 
school here, and I was about through with it, and was a grown 
woman and wanted to make my own living if I could, and my 
aunt was willing. So he was glad to take me. That was a white 
lie, but I like to believe it was not so very wicked, because I 
told it to keep him from worrying and I never hurt anybody 
by it, I am sure. Of course I cannot wear my rings, but I sup- 
pose I should not wear them, now. 

“Tell Mr. Beddoes and Mr. Heydler and Mr. Vallati good-by 
for me; also the nice old Spanish gentleman across the street 
who gave us flowers. You can make them think I have gone 
visiting relatives. Next year you can think of other things to 
tell about why I am not back. 

“And now, Shepherd, I must make a request of you. Will 
you not keep my dress and slippers and yellow silk stockings 
and all the pretty things I bought for the commencement ball? 
I shall need silk stockings in the work I shall do, but I would 
hot wear my commencement stockings for that. 

“You remember how you joked me about buying a little at a 
time? When I had decided to stay I would buy the slippers, 
or the dress, or the black mantilla, or the silk pretties to go 
beneath, but not everything at once, because I was afraid the 
idea to go might come back too strong for me after all, so there 
would be a waste, and you will need all your money for your 
studies. I have taken with me the old brogans and the dress I 
wore when I drove into your big gate. 

“If you should marry again, you could tell your wife that the 
dress and things were your mother’s. That would be only a 
white lie. Would you not tell a white lie for me, Shepherd? I 
think I would tell a thousand black ones for you if they were 
needed. 

“But Shepherd, you ought never to marry again. I am sure 
of that. You keep yourself free, and go ahead and be a bachelor 
scholar. You could get the best board in town for less than it 
has cost to run our house and me, and you would have no out- 
side worries at all to take you away from your books. I know. 
I have asked about board. And then sometime you might go 
away to that Eastern university you talked so much about. It 
would be easier to do if you were a bachelor boarder and not a 
husband tied down to a wife and house and maybe children. 

“Well, we did have some good times together, did we not, 
Shepherd, while it lasted? I shall not forget our days in the 
woods by Abancourt Bayou, or our playtimes together in your 
great secret attic, our capture in the stable loft when you stood 
up for me, your campfire by the branch when I ran away from 
the sheriff and came back to you, your struggles with Julius 
Cesar and our early housekeeping career, our first year here— 
oh, I shall have so many things to remember, Shepherd, when 
I have gone away. 


“ AND now I must close. They are waiting for me downtown. 
Will you not promise me, Shepherd, to go to bed every 

night by twelve o’clock and not sit up studying to all hours? You 

will make yourself sick again if you work too hard. And besides 

you will have more free time now. 

“T have sent your clothes and the house things to the laundry, 





be diligent with my school work, this idea would not have come’ 





A Little Clown Lost 





and got in two lamb chops and a head of lettuce for your supper. 


‘they are in the ice-box. You will need some butter tomorrow, 
but I forgot it while I was out. That striped blue shirt of yours 
was so worn out that I did not send it to the laundry again; 
I put it in the ragbag. There was simply nothing more that 
could be done for it. 

“I have sewed buttons on everything that had lost them, fixed 
up all your socks and put your clothes in pretty good shape, I 
believe. Do not forget to tell the milkman to leave just one 
quart of milk in the morning. If you let two come, one will 
sour, and it will be a waste. You will need all your money, 
Shepherd. I am afraid I have wasted too much of it. ©The 
dress and the things for the ball are a waste after all, but when 
I bought them I did not think they would be. We have to take 
chances sometimes, or we would not get much fun out of living. 

“And now I must request one more thing of you, Shepherd. 
You see what a bother a wife is. I could hardly bear to leave 
Marguerite, Gwendolyn and Arthur behind, but they could not 
stand the traveling F shall have to do. Their traveling days are 
over, bless their old hearts; they must be very quiet and still 
now. They have jolted along so many miles of country roads 
that their constitutions are considerably shaken, I am sure. 

“Do you think I am laughing, Shepherd, as I write about the 
poor old dolls? I assure you I am not. Pappy Dibble used to 
love them, I thought, almost as much as I did. I would some- 
times catch him talking to them just as though they were alive, 
and he would blush and get so nervous. And he would pretend 
to doctor them with his bitters and pick-me-ups. If you should 
marry again in spite of everything, you could tell your wife that 
the old dolls belonged to the little sister you never saw. 

“But please keep Marguerite, Gwendolyn and Arthur, and do 
not throw them away. They are so little—they are like me, 
Shepherd—and they would take up no room to speak of, and 
they would always be quiet, I am sure, so as not to disturb you. 
You will find them lying on the bed. I got them out to kiss 
them good-by. I was keeping them for some who were to come 
later, you remember. They will not come now. Just to please 
me, Shepherd, save my little children of the road. 

“Good-by, Shepherd. I cannot bear to write any more. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“Phoebe.” 


Chapter Eight 


G HEP spent all summer traveling about searching for the 
mother of the little children of the road. He carried them 
in his valise wherever he went, meaning to use them in his be- 
half. All the money he had left he threw into the pursuit— 
what a waste, he thought, Phoebe would have said; he would 
have mortgaged the house and farm, and sold his soul, if pos- 
sible, for more money if he had believed it would do any good. 
He would have traded all the monkish centuries in history for 
sO many minutes face to face with Pheebe. 

He told Beddoes, Heydler and Vallati everything—they were 
friends, and they helped him all they could, especially with ad- 
vice calmer than any he could contrive for himself. Beddoes 
gave him two months, going with him over country roads in a 
buggy, stopping at every wagon-yard they could hear of, inquir- 
ing about itinerant medicine-men, small theatrical companies, 
every group of caravan travelers that had women with them. 
Shep shrank from the idea of putting the police on Phcebe’s trail, 
as if she had committed a crime. Crime! He was the criminal, 
he thought, if there was one in that business. But he employed 
a private detective, who produced no better results than he. 

He advertised in the personal columns of large newspapers in 
Texas, Louisiana and near-by States. He devoted a week to 
writing an advertisement. He seemed to need a page to say a 
tenth of what he wanted to say. Beddoes finally did something 
that fitted the style and size of the personal columns: “Pheebe, 
come back to the big house. I need you. S. T.” 

And so he went home early in the autumn. Perhaps she 
would come after a while, or write. If she should see the ad- 
vertisement, though he didn’t think she would, she might go or 
write to Austin, but his three friends would let him know quickly 
if she did. He could not stay about the University. While he 
waited, he wanted to bury himself deeper than he could there. 

If by a miracle she should see the advertisement, he made 
himself believe she might drop in on him some day in the pine 
forest and say, lifting her chin and shaking her head: “Well, 
Shep, you asked me to come back. Here I am. Blood be on 
your own head.” 

For he thought he could find between the lines of her letter 
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the idea which had most influenced her in going away. A crav- 
ing for the freedom of the road, boredom with her school work 
as a classmate of children, impatience with her progress as 
measured by memory tests, the chance meeting with some old 
wanderer that her father had known in his itinerant days—these 
and such as these had been involved in her decision; but prob- 
ably the upsetting impulse came from a notion of hers that his 
= | as a long-time student would be easier if she removed her- 
self. 

People always think of men when they think of chivalry; it 
is a convention, a fixed idea. But whenever the word crossed 
Shep in later years, he always thought first of Phoebe, gallant 
little knight riding out into the world to serve her cloistered 
husband. 

He had become again a hermit, going deeper into seclusion 
than before. Though the big house was ten miles from town, 
buried in a pine forest and screened by trees and shrubbery from 
a road along which not more than a dozen people passed on any 
day except the country’s busy Saturday, yet it was now too 


The sudden blowing of a horn brought 
him straight and listening. “Loretta 
must be in a lot of trouble,” he said. 


public and glaring for him alone. When Phoebe was there, he 
had loved the big house. 

He wanted to live in the woods and to be close to running 
water, so that he could hear it all the time and feel its move- 
ment. Rain on the roof, the soft little whispering of the bayou 
among the cypress knees and fallen trees in the dim shadowed 
forest, the gentle lift and swing of a boat on its slow current, 
these had always touched, and touched soothingly, something 
deep in him, and now he longed for them more than ever. 

Going a mile into the woods behind the big house, he made 
a small clearing on the bank of Abancourt Bayou. Borrowing 
Hooker Dibble’s wagon and team from Seneca Samson, who had 
bought the outfit, he hauled lumber from a mill twelve miles 
away to the bit of hard clay bank he had selected for building 
operations, and set to work on a houseboat. 

It was good for him to use his hands, and he asked the help 
of no one. He camped in the woods until the hull was put to- 
gether, calked, pitched and slid into the bayou. Then he slept 
on it, among lumber, shavings, hardware and tar-smelling oakum 
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left over from the bottom of the boat. Within two months— 
he worked steadily but slowly, for he was in no hurry—the 
superstructure was up and the houseboat complete. 

It was not large—a mere matter of two good-sized rooms, 
one for cooking and eating, the other for sleeping and reading; 
but it was large enough, and he settled down for a while. He 
smelled the earth and the rain and the woods, listened to the 
wind in the trees, lived over the days with Phoebe out here, 
watched birds and animals about their serious little affairs, heard 
the low voice of the bayou saying only gentle things as it moved 
slowly on, felt its soft current rocking his boat, and regained 
some peace of mind. 

And presently he began reading again, but not closely and 
with notes, as. he had done at the University; now he simply 
drifted about in the Middle Ages searching for ardent interesting 
people to know. People were the bright spots of history for him. 

Beddoes and the two other good friends in Austin had volun- 
teered to see that he got whatever book he wanted from the 
libraries in Austin, if it was at all available there. On Tuesdays 
and Fridays he walked over to the mail-box in front of the big 
house to wait for the rural rider, who never came earlier than 
eleven in the morning, though Shep was there by ten in case 
the rider should some day beat his record. He was forever hop- 
ing that the amiable fellow would bring a letter from Pheebe. 
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He brought plenty of reading matter about the late Dark Ages, 
but autumn and winter and spring went by with nothing from her. 

Shep was haunted by the fear that she might come to the big 
house sometime, and finding him not there would go on away. 
That was a foolish, farfetched fear, considering the nature of 


Phoebe. If she wanted him, he told himself, she would find him; 
she would search out and cross-examine Loretta and Seneca and 
everybody else anywhere near until she had all the information 
available about him. 

Nevertheless he persuaded Loretta and Pompey to move to 
a tenant-house out behind the enclosed vegetable garden of the 
big house. Their old notion about a ghost, mostly pretense 
even in the beginning for the sake of the thrills, had been weak- 
ened by the fact that Phoebe and he had lived in the house while 
he prepared for college; and now the notion wasn’t strong enough 
to frighten Loretta from an advantageous offer. He felt easier 
when she moved; if Phoebe came now, somebody would be im- 
mediately at hand. 

Old Tackaberry dropped in occasionally, but only when he 
had been to Crebillon for a week-end of whisky and Shake- 
spearean declamation. From time to time César Honfleur rushed 
out to see him, arriving with the determined air of one prepared 
to fight something out and be done with it. But he would stay 
for only one meal, dashing away without fighting anything out. 





The Mrs. Pilduff 


spring following Fhoebe’s disappearance, 
brought out for a few days an extremely pretty girl, whom she 


described as a fanatic fisherwoman. Giving them the boat, Shep 
camped on the bank a considerable distance away. This was a 
test of Mrs. Lydia Pilduff’s, who was quietly satisfied with the 
result. 

Loretta drifted over every Monday morning, swaggering her 
handsome hips and shoulders, her pleasant creamy face shining 
with the racy gossip she had been collecting, and would presently 
place before him in the touching hope that she might entertain 
him. She did his washing, cooked his dinner and while he ate, 
produced her shocking stories. 

“Lawsy, lawsy, it aint mo use; you aint heard two words I 
said, Mr. Shep. Nobody been able to put life in you but Miss 
Phoebe. I pray the Lord for another storm to blow her in our 
big gate. Books, books, nothin’ but books—an’ you is a grown 
man, an’ the country full of young women!” 

In May the head of the history department at the University, 
who knew from Beddoes that Shep was at home reading, wrote 
suggesting that he return the following October and take on his 
fellowship the coming session. He said he would continue the 
appointment, anyway, and duly list him in the catalogue as part 
of the history faculty. Shep thanked him, but wrote that his 
return any time soon was doubtful. 


“Damn it, mae 
yourselves at 
home, you lousy 
water-tanks!”’ 
Hal rallied his 
guests. Tum- 
blers banged on 
the table, knives 
and forks rattled, 
the diners yelled 
and joked. 


NE clear 
midday 
early in June 
the rural rider 
handed him, 
along with some 
books- and pa- 
pers, a letter 
from Phebe. 
Dropping every- 
thing else to the 
ground, he 
leaned against 
the mail-box 
post and tore 
open the enve- 
lope..It was 
postmarked St. 
Louis, had been 
sent to Austin 
and forwarded 
to him. 
“Dear Shepherd: 
“T should have 
liked to write 
often to you, 
especially if I 
could have had 
answers, only I 
thought) maybe 
my letters might 
disturb you, and 
if I gave an ad- 
dress you might 
try to find me 
at the place 
stamped on the 
envelope. But 
now you are at 
the end of an- 
other session, with a world of good work already done, I am 
sure, and St. Louis is too far from Austin to think of coming 
here to catch me, even if you wanted to. Besides I shall be 
hundreds of miles away from it by the time you get this. 

“Well, I have a new job, a better one than I had at first, so 
now I can tell you what the first one was. Do you remember 
Pappy Dibble speaking of the professor and the two little red- 
headed banjo-picking girls we spent a week with in a wagon- 
yard when we were all storm-bound for a week? It was that 
Professor Hugo Williger who took me away from Austin. The 
two girls were as grown as I was, but they were still whanging 
on their old banjos to draw the crowds. I was to dance, if 
you please. 

“It was not much dancing, you can imagine, Shepherd, but 
Professor Williger said it would help pull the hicks to our auto- 
mobile when we would stop in a place. 

“He had bought an automobile, a secondhand one, though it 
could go twenty miles in a single hour. 

“Dear me, Pappy Dibble never knew what traveling was. We 
almost covered a State in the time he and I would have used 
to cover a county or a parish. Still I do not know if I liked it 
as well as I did our wagon and team. We saw more things in 
the automobile in a day, but we did not see them so well. Every- 
thing and everybody was just a smear (Continued on page 144) 
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"If You Got It, It Shows, 
lf Not, You Got No Show” “%& 


Another Real Comedy from Hollywood 4 


Bs 


“Y Sam Hellman 


“WV HAT do you think of it as a stunt feature?” asks Barney 
Cole when I looks up from the script. 

“Stanley,” I returns, “must have been throwing a fit on a 
tight rope when he wrote it. I’m only halfway through this 
gospel according to St. Vitus, and already there’ve been eight 
leaps to death and six swoops from the clouds to save Rita’s 
honor or what have you.” 

“It is smeared on kind of thick,” admits the director, “but 
the art-lovers down by the gas-house like to see Basil Brave 
pull daredevil stuff.” 

“So would I,” says I. 
to work that ladyfinger-fancier into D. D. réles? 
streak in him as wide as a poppy field.” 

“T know,” shrugs Cole. “It’s just one of those things. Basil’s 
a good-looking husky and stacks up well on a horse—in the stills. 
We used him in a couple of dude Westerns, and he rolled the 
gigglers out of their seats. Then along came Joe Grimm.” 

“Poor Joe!” I murmurs. “Always a long-shot but never a 
close-up. Why don’t you give him a chance, Barney? He’s got 
too much just to be 
doubling for that 
sweet-scented pastry.” 

“Nope,” says Cole. 
“Grimm’s all right, but 
he has no glam.” 

“Glam?” I repeats. 
“What’s that—cine- 
mese for drag?” 

“Glam,” explains 
the director, “is the 
quality of making 
folks in an audience 
think you’ve got some- 
thing they haven't, 
but which they’d ad- 
mire to have. It’s the 
gift of being able to 
remind a_ one-legged 
man that you’ve got 
two legs, and a fat 
woman that you're 
slim.” 

“Well,” says I, 
“wouldn’t any thin 
Thesp remind a dumpy 


“Tell me, how did you folks happen 
He’s got a 


“I’s a‘wow. You do everything but leap over Niagara Falls 
with a hot stove in one hand and a rabid bulldog in the other.” 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


oe that she was carrying a couple of spare chins around with 
er?” 

“Not one in a thousand,” comes back Barney. “Take Valen- 
tino. On this lot alone there must have been a hundred extras 
as handsome as he was, but not one of ’em had a fraction of 
his glam. He could make married women sigh over their hus- 
bands’ bay-windows, and maidens sob over the cowlicks in the 
hair of their steadies. Valentino wasn’t merely an actor; he 
was yesterday’s regret and tomorrow’s maybe.” 

“Tf such is the case,” I remarks, “I must be just filthy with 
glam. I can’t walk even in the outskirts of Hollywood at night 
without reminding folks of things they haven’t got but which 
they’d admire to have.” 

“Such as?” inquires Barney. 

“My installment payments, mostly,” I answers. “I too am 

yesterday’s regret and tomorrow’s maybe. 
Listen,” I goes on, “if you’ve never used Joe 
Grimm on his own, how do you know he’s 
not so glamish?” 

“T don’t,” grunts Cole, “but Old Man Rulen 
says he isn’t, and that strikes him out. Get- 
ting back to the scenario,” he continues, “do 

you think you can dig up some 
good South American gags about 
llamas and pampas and—” 

“Leave it to your favorite 
funster,” I cuts in. “You know 
me, feller—the Moses of mirth. 
I tap the bean and out gush 
gags. What’s the idea, anyhow, 
of locating the pic in South 
America? From what I’ve got 
of the action, it could just as 
well take place in East Hohokus, 
N. J. Of course,” I concedes 
generously, “you might have a 
little trouble getting around the 
name Rita that Stanley’s hung 
on the girl in the script, but—” 

“Tt’s like this,” explains Bar- 
ney. “The boss has a Hama in 





“When the machine 
catches fire, you jump 
in your parachute with 
Rita, you get lost in 
the snow, have a hand- 
to-hand battle with an 
enraged llama—” 


the zoo that’s been fairly eating its head off there, and he 
figures—” 

“I see,” I interrupts. “Rulen’s getting tired of pampering the 
llama, so he’s going to dramatize both the lama and the pampa. 
Well,” says I, “super-features have been built on less wool and 


Going to South America for any shots?” 


more cry than that. 
“The llama can 


“Why should we?” demands the director. 
carry the atmosphere, can’t he?” 

“Sure,” says I. “I get it in strict confidence from the dic- 
tionary that he’s a bedst of burden, but how about a pampa? 
Got a pair of those in the zoo?” 

“A pampa,” returns Cole, “is just a prairie. Any unshaved 
lawn is a pampa or a Ilano, as it is known among guachos on 
the better sort of haciendas.” 

“Gosh!” I exclaims. “Are there no limits to your knowledge?” 

“Few things are hidden from me,” confesses Barney bash- 
fully, “and those not for long. As a matter of fact,” he goes 
on, “I wasn’t serious about the liama carrying all the local color. 
We're going to have lots of it. Rulen’s been keen for some 
time to make a picture that’d goal the South American ex- 
hibitados.” 

“In that case,” says I, “why don’t you take a company down 
there and give ’em the real McCoy?” 

The idea of maybe snagging a trip for myself to the land 
of the tango and the mango clicks strong with me, but there’s 


no selling a bill to Barney. He’s the kind of guy that’d 
rather build a set of the Hollywood jail than send 
across the street for a shot of the real hoosegow. 

“There’s no need to leave California,” says Cole, “for 

honest reels of honest realism, as you so charmingly 
put it. When I get through with ‘Perils of the Pam- 
pas,’ they’ll be using the picture in the public schools 
of Argentina to teach geography, and running excur- 
sions to spots where the various scenes were filmed.” 

“Stock stuff,” I sneers. 

“Hardly that,” comes back Barney. “I did try to 
get some shots of the Andes, but there was nothing stirring, 
so—” 

“So,” I cuts in, “you’re using part of that Alps footage you 
had in ‘Is Yodeling a Menace?’” 

“Exactly,” smiles Cole. “I took it from the ‘Yodeling’ piece, 
but, if you recall, the mountain sequences were made in the 
Sierras.” 

“Wasn’t it the Rockies?” I inquires. 

“No,” says Barney, “you must be thinking of the Thibet yarn 
that was laid in the Himalayas. What’s the difference? All 
mountains look alike, don’t they?” 

“Probably,” I shrugs, “but never having seen an Alp or an 
Andy, I’m no autoridad. What else have you in the realms of 
stark realism?” 

“Some great shots of the Mississippi,” returns the diréctor. 

“Taken undoubtedly,” says I, “on the Sacramento.” 

“No,” comes back Barney, “these were actually shot on the 
Yellowstone. You remember ’em, don’t you? We used ‘em 
in that Yang-tse flood feature last.” 

“And now,” I remarks, “ihey’re running bases for the Ama- 
zon.” 

“Partly,” nods Cole, “and partly for the Orinoco. Seeing that 
the banks don’t show in the film, how you going to tell the 
difference between the waters of the Mississippi and the Ama- 
zon? I’m also figuring on using a bit of the footage for Lake 
Titicaca.” 

“Why not?” says I. “Maybe I’ll get up a symbolic gag, and 
you can use some of it also to show that the roof is leaking. 
I suppose,” I adds, “that a shot of the weeds in your back yard 
will do for the jungle stuff.” 

“We're all fixed there,” returns Barney. “The jungle set on 
Stage Four is still up—you know, the one we had built for that 
two-reel educational, “The Bengal Tiger in His Native Habitat.’ ” 

“What a picture this is going to be!” I snorts. “Joe Grimm 
doubling for the hero; the Alps née the Sierras doubling for the 
Andes; and the Mississippi, alias the Yellowstone, doubling for 
the Amazon and a leak in the roof. And that isn’t all.” 

“No?” queries Cole. “What else irks the laughboy of Long- 
acre Square?” 

“Reading over some of the D. D. stunts laid out by Stanley,” 
says I, “it looks like I'll have to write subtitles to double for 
most of them. How, for example,” I wants to know, “do you 
expect to work that gag of having Basil Brave jump from the 
airplane onto the cowcatcher of the racing locomotive just in 
time to snatch Rita from the tracks of the burning bridge? 
There must be a limit even to miniatures, and to what the min- 
iature minds of a movie audience’ll fall for.” 

“In reply to yours of even date,” returns Barney, “I beg to 
state that our Mr. Rulen has been making this type of product 
for years and has a ten-dollar bill for every brunette in Africa.” 
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When I gets to the studio next morning, I finds Joe Grimm 
waiting. I had known Joe in the old carnival days when he 
looped loops, human-flyed up the side of silos, dropped in para- 
chutes and otherwise thumbed his nose at the old gent with 
the scythe, and we're still pretty clubby. 

As far as brains go, you could have thrown a pair of battling 
cats through Grimm’s head without leaving a scratch on ’em, but 
he’s a likable lad, at that. The only thing I have against him 
is his resemblance to Basil Brave. They’re built alike, and with 
the kind of gin they sell in Hollywood, you might mistake one 
for the other on a dark night. The two couldn’t trade close-ups, 


but they eould get by in middle and long shots, and did. 


- 
, 
> | 


“I hear,” says Joe, “they got another picture 
for me to work in. Know anything about it?” 

“Yep,” I returns, “and it’s a wow. You do 
everything in it but leap over Niagara Falls 
with a hot stove in one hand and a rabid 
bulldog in the other. Your D. D. stunts in this 
piece ought to put Basil over bigger than ever.” 

“That’s nice,” scowls Grimm, “and I'll still 
get a hundred bucks a day for daring my neck 
to break. Why don’t they give me a chance to 
play myself?” 

“I spoke to Cole about it yesterday,” says I, 
“but the Old Man thinks you’re shy on glam.” 

“Shy on what?” asks Joe. 

“Glam is hard to explain,” I replies. “It’s 
one of those things you have or haven’t. If you 
have it, it shows; if you haven’t it, you got no 
show.” 

“Can’t you pick it up?” he inquires. 

“Nope,” I assures him. “It’s born with you 
like a mean disposition and a talent for playing 
the loud bassoon.” 
































“The daredevil who leaps from airplanes falls six feet on a lawn and breaks his leg!” 


Glan 


“Well,” says Grimm, “I wasn’t born with either one of ‘em, buf 
I'll pick up the mean disposition if they keep me doubling fg 
Brave. The yellow cream-puff!” 

“Pipe down, bo’sun,” I advises. “Basil may not be the spine 
less cactus you think he is. Remember the story of the doctor 
who treated a guy for jaundice for eleven years before he found 
out the patient was a Jap? Brave may just look yellow to you 
After all,” I goes on, “he’s a big star, and they’re putting him 
in pictures that cost prominent piasters. Why should they take 
a chance of having him bust a leg and tie up an expensive pro 
duction? Why—” 

“How about my legs?” cuts in Joe. 

“Basil’s legs,” says I, “are events; yours merely incidents, 
Want to hear about the new picture?” 

“Shoot,” growls Grimm. 

“We open on Brooklyn bridge,” I begins. “Basil is walking 
along thinking, or thinking that he is, when all of a sudden he 
pipes a gal on the railing ready to jump into the drink. He rushes 
forward to stop her, but he’s too late. Over she goes, and without 
even hesitating to take off his spats, Brave jumps in after her.” 

“Who?” demands Joe. 

“You,” says I. 

“He swims ashore with her,” I continues. “She looks so beauti- 
ful, snuggled up in his arms, that he stoops over and kisses her.” 

“Who does?” asks Grimm eagerly. 

“Basil,” I returns. 

That doesn’t register so hot with the daredevil. And there’s a 
reason with a ribbon in its hair. For some time now I’ve noticed 
Joe’s eyes go hungry at sight of Lora Dane, the lead in Brave’s 
features and affections, and she’s the cute and acute cause of 
Grimm’s growing grouch on his job. At that, it is pretty tough to 
rescue regularly from death and worse the chick you’re kicked in 
on in the long shots, only to bring her into the close-ups to be 
kissed and messed over by your rival. 

“It develops,” says I, picking up the plot, “that Rita is being 
hounded by Don Alvarado y Toledo y Sandusky y Washington 
Courthouse, who not only wants to marry her but has also got a 
yen to get control of a rubber mine or a coffee well or something 
left to Rita by her uncle Don Testudo y Chillicothe. y Spring- 
field y—” 

“What is this?” growls Joe. “A story or a railroad time-table?” 

“Basil,” I goes on, “confronts Alvarado, and in a fight that fol- 
lows he’s thrown out of the eleventh-story window of a first-class 
hotel.” 

“Who is?” asks Grimm. 

“You,” says I. 

“JF thought so,” grumbles Joe. “I always get the breaks.” 

“While you are laid up in the hospital,” I continues, 
“Rita discovers that unless she appears on her property 
by New Year’s Day, it’s forfeited to Don Alvarado. 
It’s now Christmas. The zinc orchard. or the banana 
foundry or whatever it may be, is in Argentine, a per- 
fectly disgusting number of miles from the nearest 
ciudad. Rita is in New York. What to do? What to 
do?” 

“Well,” inquires Grimm, “what do I do for a hun- 
dred smackers a day and Basil’s public?” 

“Brave,” I returns, “it seems is a millionaire sportsman 
whose hobby is flying. He holds the amateur nonstop 
flight records between Chicago and Evanston and _ be- 
tween Cincinnati and Covington, so he is nothing 
daunted by the New York to Argentine jump. With 
Rita beside him, he hops off in a blizzard.” 

“Is that a make of machine,” asks Joe, “or a make 
of weather?” 

“Weather,” I tells him. “All the early action of the 
piece takes place in deep snow on account of our stock- 
room being loaded up with salt. In fact, when you're 
thrown out of the hotel window, you're saved only by 
falling into a heavy drift piled up. in front of Moe 
Garfunkel’s Pawne Shoppe.” 

“Go on,” urges Grimm. 
happens to Basil?” 

“Where was I?” I inquires. 

“Over Staten Island,’ he answers. 

“Oh, yes,” says I. “Well, Alvarado, who’s now if 
Argentine—you’d been in the hospital for a month— 
learns from one of his spies of your take-off. He’s at 
aviator himself and goes forth to meet you in the aif 
On the way south you get into all kinds of jams. Over 
the Andes you have to climb onto the wing of yout 
bus to battle with a condor—” 



















“What do I do next that 
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“What’s a condor?” thirsts Joe. 

“A bird,” I explains, “that doubles for the vulture and the eagle 
in them thar mountings. Barney,” I adds, “will probably use his 
trained pigeon for the part. You can lick your weight in pigeons, 
can’t you?” 

“And twice my weight in Basils,” grunts the daredevil. 

“Over the pampas,” I continues, “you meet up with Alvarado’s 
plane. He’s got a machine-gun and brings you down in flames.” 

“Don’t I ever trim this wop?” demands Joe. “We’ve hooked 
up twice already, and both times he’s heaved me out on my neck. 
When do—” 


“Don’t worry,” I cuts in soothingly. “Every dog has his day, 
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“Nope,” says I. “You still have a few dates with death, but 
it’s all stuff you’ve done before. Need I add that at eleven fifty- 
five Pp. M. on December 31st you zoom down on the quinine mill 
or the cinchona garage or whatever Rita’s property is?” 

“So I’m used right up to the finish, eh?” remarks Joe. 

I nods. “Right up to the clinch. You don’t double in that.” 

“T’d like to,” admits Grimm bluntly; “but,” he adds bitterly, 
“there’s no danger in kissing a girl.” 

“The hell there isn’t!” says I..... 

Barney starts off with the hospital sequence, in which what 
romance there is in “Perils of the Pampas” is pulled, and 
for several days there’s nothing for Joe .to do. Neverthe- 





“I must have a double,” insists Joe. 
You can get men for a hundred a day to risk their necks.” 


and you'll have yours. When the machine catches fire,” I re- 
sumes, “you jump in your parachute with Rita dangling from 
your waist. You get lost in the deep snow of the pampas, have 
a hand-to-hand battle with an enraged llama, and blinded by the 
blizzard, you fall off a precipice, saving yourself by catching hold 
of the branches of a rutabaga tree. While all this is happening to 
you, Rita is kidnaped by a band of guachos hired by Alvarado. 
se is tied to the tracks on a railroad bridge; the bridge is fired, 
an he 

“And so,” yelps Grimm, “is the bird that wrote this story, if 
Rulen’s got any sense left. How in—” 

“Just a moment,” says I. “Here’s where you come in strong. 
You sneak up to Alvarado’s camp, steal his airplane, parachute 
from it to the cowcatcher of the locomotive and snatch Rita from 
the burning bridge.” 

“In the meantime,” suggests Joe, “loosening the ropes around 
her with my teeth.” 

“Not according to the script,” I comes back. “The way Stanley 
has it, they’re cut by tongues of flame. However, I'll put your 
idea up to Cole, if you want.” 

“Never mind,” growls Grimm. “He’ll think I’m trying to hog 
the camera. Does that cowcatcher stunt wash me up?” he 
inquires. 


“JT wouldn’t muss a hair on his vaselined dome. 


“I’m a valuable asset to the company. 


less he hangs around the set doubling for ‘a goofy young man 
gone sappy over a skirt. He follows Lora around the stage 
like a tax on the trail of an income. You can’t blame him much. 
The Dane gal’s got “those”’—-which is “it” in a wholesale way. 
Even I have never kept my eyes after school for looking at 
her. 

She’s a good-natured, unspoiled doll and treats Grimm pleas- 
antly enough, but it’s easy to see that she serves the white meat 
of the chicken to Basil. However, Joe seems happy enough with 
the wings and the neck. 

“Tt’s a wonder,” remarks Grimm, “they don’t have me double 
for Brave in this hospital stuff.” 

“Why should they?” I asks. 

“Well,” says Joe, “he might fall out of bed and break the 
manicure off one of his fingernails.” 

“In that case,” I assures him, “we'll use a close-up of your 
hands. Don’t that set you all a-twitter?” 

“Do you imagine,” goes on Grimm, “they'd give me a chance 
to star in this picture if anything was to happen to Basil?” 

“What do you mean?” I comes back, looking him straight in 


the lamps. 


“Aw, forget it,” growls Joe, giving my thoughts a tumble. 
But he’s likely 
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to get sick or hurt or something, isn’t he? There’s no law 
against him getting laid up, is there? Besides,” he continues, 
“the way Brave burns up the roads and the roadhouses, he’s 
likely to be raked out from under a wreck any time.” 

“I’m afraid,” says I, “it wouldn’t do you any good if he was. 
Quintessence Films has you ticketed as a D. D. stunt man, 
and they'll never think of you in any other way. The best 
chance you have is to give this deadfall the air and start all 
“over again at some other lot.” 

“TI wouldn’t leave this place,” mutters Grimm. 

“Maybe,” I suggests, “even she will never think of you as 
anything but a stunt man. Wouldn’t it be smart billiards for 
you to give her the ozone too, and start all over with another 
fair and warmer?” 

Joe’s got nothing to say to that, and I have no time to pursue 
the subject further. Gagging one of these peril pictures is no 
maiden’s delight. You not only have to build up giggles, but 
you’ve got to spot ’em so they'll cover up ridiculous and-impos- 
sible situations. Make ’em laugh is the idea, and they’ll forget 
to think, if any. 

At the end of the week, Cole’s still working on interiors and 
everything’s going smoothly, when blooey—over goes the apple- 
cart! I get the bad news in the morning paper via the head- 
line route, 


DAREDEVIL OF SCREEN HURT 
IN ROADHOUSE RAID 





Basil Brave leaps from window and fractures thigh in two places. 


According to the yarn underneath, the dicks had been tipped 
off to parties pulled off at the joint, and a whole flock of flat- 
feet had descended on it. Most of the mob had made their get- 
away through the windows, but Basil had been found outside 
sitting on a cracked tibia and sent to the hospital, where the 
chances were he’d stay for a couple of months. 

On the lot, the first person I runs into is Joe Grimm. He’s got 
a paper in his hand, so I know he’s read about the raid. 

“Did you sic the cops on Basil’s hang-out?” I shoots right 
at him. 

“Tt’d take the mind of a gag-man to think up something like 
that,” snarls Joe. “Why should I do it? What would it get 
me outside of a layoff? I suppose,” he goes on, sarcastic, “I 
framed up on Basil so he’d jump out of a window and break a 
leg! Didn’t you tell me I’d never get a chance to play straight 
on this lot even if—” 

“I’m sorry,” says I, “but it struck me kind of peculiar that 
Brave should get messed up right after you asking me what 
would happen if he passed out of the picture.” 


GRIMM walks away angrily, and I treks me over to Barney’s 
office. Cole’s stalking around in a high and handsome frenzy 
when I busts in. 

“Of all the damn luck!” he yelps. 
oe yourself,” says I, “clam yourself. 
i a 

“Everything,” barks Cole, “is my fault around here. Old Man 
Rulen’ll tell me that I should have been standing outside the 
window to catch Basil on the fly, or that I should have had the 
roadhouse burned down the night before.” 

“No use crying over split thighs,” says I. 
perishable and—” 

“Pampas aren’t,” cuts in Barney, “but Basil Braves are. 
Rulen’s been particularly anxious to cash in on that sap while 
he was clicking at the B. O. Now he’s not only put this picture 
on the hummer, but the other Basil Brave features we have 
out as well.” 

“How do you figure that?” I asks. 

“Did you read,” howls Cole, “how far he jumped? Six feet. 
The daredevil who leaps from precipices and airplanes falls six 
feet on a lawn and breaks his leg. Great publicity, that! Basil 
Brave, the idol of American youth, the exponent of clean living 
and pure thinking, who’s only happy when he’s with his books 
and his dogs, caught in a raid on a roadhouse. G-r-r-r!” 

“Woof; woof!” I barks sympathetically. “But what are you 
going to do about ‘Perils of the Pampas?’ ” 

don’t know,” shrugs the director helplessly. 

“Then listen to me”’ says I. “Why not play Joe Grimm?” 

“As Basil Brave?” exclaims Barney, with a disgusted expression. 

“As himself,” I comes back. “Call him Cecil Courage or 
Harold Hero or anything you want. Introduce a new daredevil, 
a new—”’ 


It’s not your fault 


“Pampas aren’t 





Glam 


7 “Not a chance,” interrupts Cole. “The Old Man can’t see 
im.” 

“Here’s my idea,” says I. “You've still got the hospital and 
hacienda sets standing. Shoot Joe in all the sequences you've 
made of Basil. Don’t tip Rulen until you’re ready to flash the 
rushes on him. I got a hunch,” I goes on, enthusiastic, “that 
Grimm’ll wham ’em. Know what that’ll mean?” 

“What?” inquires Barney. y 

“Tt’ll mean,” I replies, “that you’ll have another Douglas Fair- 
banks—a bird who can act in stunt pictures and do his ‘own 
stunts. Exit doubles and Jong- shots, enter a star who can do 
his thrill stuff in close-ups.’ 

Cole still hesitates, though I can see that he’s getting ‘sold 
on my notion. 

“Tt’s a beautiful gamble, isn’t it?” I urges. 
put up? 
hundred feet of film. If the boy’s a flop, Rulen need never know 
of it. He isn’t due back until the end of the week, is he?” 

“It’s a go,’ snaps Barney. “Brave’s probably through “for 
good, anyhow. Where’s Grimm?” 


“And what do you 


Jos het up over the big chance to show his stuff, and even 
Lora doesn’t appear displeased over the prospect of working 
close up with him. The roadhouse raid apparently has put the 
skids under Basil. She chats gayly with Joe, and the last I sees 
of them that morning, they’re walking arm in arm towards the 
studio lunch-room. 

That afternoon Barney begins reshooting the hospital stuff. 
Seeing that most of the action is love blah, I figures on seeing 
some natural acting, and I’m not disappointed. 

I don’t pretend to know what the public wants any more than 
the public does itself, but after five minutes with the Kliegs, 
I’m willing to bet double or nothing on my past-due installments 
that Grimm’ll be a knockout. The boy’s so good with his love- 
making that he’s even got Lora acting over her head. 

“Well?” says I to Cole, after the day’s work is done. 

“He looks great,” admits Barney, “but we're selling films, 
not living pictures.” 

“Don’t you lose any sleep,” I tells him. “Joe will stack. up 
on the screen just as well as he does on the set.” 


The next morning Cole and I see some of the hospital rushes. 


in the projection-room, and Barney agrees with me that Grimm's 
got everything but the kitchen sink. 

“Talk about glam!” says I. “Joe just oozes it. He’s old 
George G. Glam himself; but you aint seen nothing yet. . Wait 
till you get an eyeful of Grimm doing his daredevil bag -of 
tricks in close-ups. He'll make most of the take-a-chance ‘babies 
around Hollywood look like broken-down spavs in wheel-chairs 
listening to their arteries hardening.” 

“That’s what I’m counting on,” returns Cole, “to make .folks 
forget Basil Brave and get them asking at the box-office when the 
next Grimm picture is coming.” 

“Basil’s forgot already,” says I, “or will be by the time 
the papers get through spoofing him. Did you read the squib 
in this morning’s Star kidding him about having his double shave 
for him? It’s going to be tough from~-now on to get away 
with any doubling stuff. Audiences are going to watch close for 
it in every D. D. picture they see.” 

“T guess you're right,” agrees Barney. ‘“We’re lucky to have 
a star who wont need proxies to do his leaping and lunging for 
him.” 


[NX three days we’re through with the interior re-shots, and we get 

the rushes assembled for the Old Man to take a squint at. 
He comes to the projection-room mumbling grouchily to himself. 
It’s apparent that Joe will have to sell himself to Rulen from 
the ground up. 

And does he? I'll tell your Aunt Chovy that he does. Be- 
fore two hundred feet of film are run off, the Old Man’s bob- 
bing up and down in his seat, rubbing his hands together and 
otherwise acting like a gent whose ship has just come to port. 

“Why haven’t we used Grimm before?” he demands of Barney, 
when the showing’s over. 

“You didn’t think he had glam,” returns the director. 

“Me?” splutters the boss. “Why, the first time I saw him 
I knew he had it. Didn’t I tell you?” 

Before Joe leaves the lot that evening, he’s signed up to a 
juicy contract. Quintessence Films is taking no chances of let- 
ting the find of the season get away from it. 

The next day we cleans up some odds and ends on the interior 
sets and we’re practically through with (Continued on page 161) 






A couple of days’ work in standing sets and a few : 
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Since his university days at 
Princeton, Lawrence Perry has 
been an enthusiastic follower 
of sport, amateur and profes- 
sional. Here he writes of that 
sport which is finding new 
favor daily and which already 
has such hold that one contest of . 
two men pulls in two million 
dollars through the gates. 
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FrARLY morning in autumn—an impeccable 
day. The Sound revealed never so bril- 
liantly its billions of facets, the blue, flashing rise 
of wavelets. Mist, gold-shot, hung lightly upon 
the trees that shaded an out-jutting point of land. 

With a sigh that was eloquent of sheer joy in living and 
being, Doris Willing slipped from her bathrobe, and stood forth 
as a water nymph emerging fram some maritime gossamer. 
Of the morning and all its beauty she became forthwith a part, 
and no inconsiderable note of glory vanished when, with deft 
swiftness, her hands rose in the adjustment of a rubber cap which 
shut from view all that light brown hair which had been glow- 
ing gold where the sun rested upon it. 

Now her head had the brave guise of the aviator’s, but a 
singularly beautiful aviator with frank, violet eyes, heavily 
lashed and above decent brows, soft, opulent, that had never 
known needle or cosmetic. 

The one-piece bathing suit was of seal brown, and the sun 
had imparted to the smooth, soft skin of her arms and neck, 
shoulders and legs, a light, creamy tan. 

Wading ankle deep, she paused; with a little cry she plunged 
forward under full headway until at length she dived and with 
lusty strokes cleaved her way to a float anchored in deep water. 

Her head had just appeared above the level of the flooring 
when upon the other side a figure bounded from the water. 

“IT beg your pardon! I suppose this is your float?” There 
was a pleasing inflection in the young man’s voice. 

Doris climbed to the raft with no reply other than a faint 
hospitable smile. Her gaze was frank with curiosity and with 
admiration. He was stunning physically, obviously an athlete 
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She regarded him 
with the frankest in- 
terest. “This is tre- 
mendously thrilling. 
I had associated box- 
ers with the cave 
man type.” 


in superb condition; she had never seen his like—certainly not 
in such slim bathing attire, which was a deep crimson and in- 
volved no waste of material. His legs were long, with that 
beautiful slenderness that comes from training; his arms with 
their long, rippling muscles bespoke lancing strength and power. 

But it was, after all, his face which claimed her attention and 
held it—a square face, finely modeled. The eyes were gray, and 
above them were solidly built brows. 

“This is my float.” She smiled. 

“Do I have to leave it?” 

“Well—I imagine you really came out to swim, not to occupy 
a float.” 

They both laughed. 

“Are you a college man? 


You look like a football player.’ 
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Norcross without 
a glance at the 
prone figure sig- 
naled his trainer 
and left the ring. 


Not waiting for a reply she hur- 
ried on: “Every time I see an 
athletic-looking chap around here 
that I don’t know, I wonder if he 
isn’t that boxer who is training at 
Seacliff. Everyone has been talk- 
ing about him, and I’ve been 
crazy to see him.” She stopped 
abruptly, staring at him. “Do 
you know, I’ve just come to sus- 
pect that you are the famous 
Mr. Norcross.” 

He looked away from her. 

“Yes, I am Paul Norcross.’ 
The voice was low. 

“Really!” She regarded him 
with no denial of her interest. 

“This is tremendously thrilling! I don’t know just why,’— 
she laughed with a note of apology,—‘“but I had associated boxers 
with the cave-man type.” 

“Modern boxing,” he said a bit stiffly, “is supposed to require 
quite a little intelligence.” 

“Forgive me. It’s simply that you are so—so—I mean it is 
so unexpected. I’ve read so much about you in the papers and 
I knew you had taken a cottage at Seacliff. Haven’t I read, too, 
that you are—oh, awfully mysterious and retiring, really a re- 
cluse except, of course, when you come forth to box? There! 
I’m being rude again. Still,” she added with playful impudence, 
“this is my float. You are a trespasser and must pay the penalty 
of my curiosity.” 

“Sure I’m a trespasser. 
for me. My trainer doesn’t. 


? 


I dope it out that salt water is good 
So every morning I take it on the 
sneak before anyone is awake, and now I’ve got to beat it—” 
“Mr. Norcross,” she interrupted, raising her hand, “you don’t 
fool me a bit.” 
“Fool you?” 


“Yes. It suddenly occurred to you that you ought to play 
up to your réle as a boxer and talk in a gruff voice out of the 
side of your mouth, using slang.” 

A gleam of humor flashed across his eyes. “I have to be going. 
It’s been great to meet you, Miss—” He raised his eyebrows 
questioningly. 

“T am Miss Willing.” 

“Good-by, Miss Willing.” 
took it. 

“T shall see you again?” 

He hesitated. Then he gestured. 

“T’m afraid not. I’m a fighter.” 

Her eyes held his, and with all the sculptured brawn and 
lithe stature, she knew she was the stronger. 

“T shall see you here again.” Her voice contained the note of 
regal command. 
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He held out his hand and she 


“Goed-by, Miss Willing.” 
He flashed away through the 
sunlight downward into the 
blue, sparkling depths. 

Doris sang throughout the 
process of dressing for break- 
fast. She had come to rate in- 
cidents in her life in accordance 
with their sensational or dra- 
matic quality. This meeting on 
the float had been rarely sensa- 
tional, the most unusual in its 
various personal qualities that 
she had ever experienced—with 
perhaps additional chapters to 
follow. She savored every de- 
tail in retrospect and came down to the breakfast-room thrilled 
and sparkling. 

Her father, eminent in Wall Street, a widower, had been unable 
to leave business for Newport and now was at the table, deep in 
his paper. Doris, who had refused the usual invitations in order 
that she might stay with him, came up to him, stroking the 
grizzled head. He smiled up at her and returned to his paper. 
Doris was the important interest in his life—aside from finance. 
Even so she was a minor interest. 

Doris took him to the station for the nine-thirty train and 
after luncheon motored over to the Club, where they were holding 











a tourney. Chubby Lannin, she 
knew, ought to be somewhere 
about at this hour of the day. 
She sent a servant in quest of 
him. 

“Hello, Chubby.” She ex- 
tended a hand in languid interest as the obese young man ap- 
peared upon the veranda. 

Slowly and with some show of curiosity his gaze traveled from 
her slippered feet and narrow silken ankles to the black silk 
< “Thought you were playing polo with the Meadow Larks 
today.” 

“No, the Lady Bugs defaulted. Look here, Chubby, you're 
the dead game sport of this community, Tell me something 
about this boxer, Norcross.” 

Lannin blinked and looked important. 

“He’s good. May be the heavyweight king of the world 


soon. I’ve played 
him in every one of 
his fights, and he 
doesn’t owe me a 
cent,I can tell 
you.” He grinned. 
“But he’s a faker.” 
“A faker?” She 
moved impatiently. 
~ “Just what do you 
mean? Tell me 
something a bout 
him, like a good 

chap.” 
“Nobody knows 
much about him. 
He blew into this 
country three years 
ago. Said his father 
ran a copra station 
in the South Sea 
Islands and that he 
learned to box from a retired Eng- 
lish pug out there. He keeps away 
from the fighting crowd—in fact, he 
high hats everyone. Trying to reg- 
ister gentleman stuff. He isn’t pop- 
ular with the fans, naturally. But 
that doesn’t worry him since he’s a 
knockout artist. He draws the 
crowd. And since he fights all the 
time, practically, he’s coined money. 
In important fights he’s put every 
man he’s met to sleep. Of course 
this mystery stuff he pulls is just ad- 
vertising bunk. But it gets over.” 
“He must be an interesting chap.” 

Lannin shrugged two chubby shoulders. 

“I don’t know. We've tried to get him over to the Club. But 
he wouldn’t come. He’s great on the money end, a close bar- 
gainer. Doesn’t even have a manager. They say he’s made two 
hundred thousand dollars. When he fights Harry Strunk at the 
Polo Grounds the last of this month, he’ll have fifty thousand 
more.” 

“Oh, so he’s going to fight—whom did you say, Strunk? Are 
you going to bet on him?” 

“Who—on Norcross? I don’t know yet. This Strunk is a tough 
baby, a big Stanley Ketchel. He’s won all his fights, too, since 
he came out of a Minnesota lumber-camp two years ago. The 
man who wins will meet the heavyweight champion within a year, 
and it’s no cinch that there wont be a new title-holder after that 
fight.” 

“TIsn’t that thrilling, Chubby! Look here, I want to meet him. 
I'll bet I get him to come to the Club.” 
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“There you go!” Lannin regarded her gloomily. “Doris, let 
me tell you something for the good of your—your—” He 
aused. 

“Soul, Chubby?” 

“I was going to say that. But, as a matter of fact, I don’t 
think you have one. I know half a dozen chaps who will swear 
to that.” 

She eyed him ia mock reproach. “I want you to take me over 
to Norcross’ place this afternoon. The paper said he would box 
at four o’clock.” 

“Nothing doing.” Lannin shook his head decidedly. 
a limit to what you can do and get away with.” 

“But I’m crazy to see him box.” 

“Some other day, then.” Lannin eyed her craftily. “You see, 
Doris, things are apt to be messy this afternoon. I happen to 
know Max Figbaum, ene of the biggest gamblers in New York. 
They’re trying to figure, the gamblers, how to bet on the Strunk 
fight, and so they hired Knockout Drennan to offer his services 
as a sparring partner to Norcross, knowing Paul was looking for 
a big fellow who can take punishment. Norcross accepted with 
thanks, suspecting nothing. The fact is Drennan is in great con- 
dition and this afternoon when he makes his first appearance, 
he’ll be loaded for bear.” 

“And this Drennan is awfully good?” 

“T’ll say he is. He’s likely to show Norcross up. Then again 
he may get plastered. Any way you take it, the layers will have 
something to go on in betting on the fight. You see, Drennan 
went twelve rounds with Strunk.” 

“Yes, but Norcross will be taken by surprise, wont he?” 

“That’s his lookout. If he’s as good as some think, he ought 
to be handicapped that much.” 


“There’s 


HALF an hour later, Doris stopped her motor in front of a 
farm cottage whose outlines were partially concealed by 
fruit trees and flowering bushes. 

Hesitating momentarily at the gate, Doris opened it, went up 
the walk to the porch with quick steps and rang the bell. The 
door was almost immediately opened by a short, thick-set man 
with a thatch of black hair, ruddy cheeks and a blue jowl. 

“Ts Mr. Norcross at home? I am Miss Willing.” 

“Are you a friend of his?” The man’s voice contained a 
poorly veiled note of skepticism. 

“J—I—have met him. I think, if you will be so good as 
to give him my name, he will see me. You're his trainer, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yeh, Tommy Devine’s my name. You see it’s this way: 
Norcross takes a nap every afternoon till quarter of four, when 
he dresses for his workout: So he’s asleep now.” 

She glanced at her wrist-watch. “It’s a quarter after three. If 
you don’t very much mind, I’ll come in and wait.” 

As the man moved a bit to one side with a dubious expres- 
sion, she stepped into the musty little hallway and thence into 
the parlor. Devine surveyed her uneasily for a moment, and 
then with a shake of his head went out of the room. Doris 
was bending over a bookcase when a voice broke the silence. 

“How do you do?” 

She turned, flushing. He stood in the doorway attired in a 
silk bathrobe, golden brown, gathered in at the waist by a 
heavy cord, open slightly at the throat. Beneath appeared his 
legs in half hose and boxing shoes. 

“TI wondered if you’d remember me,” she said. 

“T don’t forget so easily.” 

“T’m flattered.” She advanced to meet him as he came 
into the room. “Mr. Norcross, at our hunt-club we have 
some men who bet, you know. A man who is quite familiar 
with boxing told me the gamblers were paying a boxer named 
Drennan, I think, who has offered his services for practice. 
But he comes to—to—show you up so that the gamblers will 
know all about you.” 

“Oh, yes.” The gray eyes darkened, but immediately light- 
ened in a smile. “So you came here to tell me this! That’s 
fine of you.” He turned to his trainer, who evidently had been 
lurking in the hallway. “You heard, Tommy?” 

“Sure I heard.” The man came into the parlor, scowling. 
“T’ve been looking for something like that to drop.” 

“You see how clever my trainer is!” Norcross grimaced at 
Doris. “Just the same, I am obliged to you. What shall we 
do, Tommy?” 

“Do! Why, we'll pass him up with thanks. What do these 
birds think, that we’ll put on a hundred-thousand-dollar mix-up 
with this pork-and-beaner for nothing? Forget it.” 














“Yes, I guess you're right.” 

Norcross paused, catching an expression that flashed across 
Doris Willing’s eyes. He flushed and straightened. 

“But perhaps—” He gestured at his trainer. ‘Tommy, -we'll 
do nothing.” 

“Eh! What’s the big idea? Are you crazy?” 

“No, I’m not crazy, Tommy.” He turned to the girl. “Would 
you like to stay and see me murdered?” 

Doris flushed. “I'd like to stay and see you murder Drennan.” 

“All right. You can sit here if you want until you see me go 
out across the yard.” He glanced out a front window. “Drennan 
is coming, Tommy. I'll take him on after the first workout with 
McGill—four rounds if he likes.” He turned to the girl. “You 
don’t know how much I appreciate what you’ve done. It’s been 
fine of you to take all this trouble.” 

“Not at all. I’ve been thinking that I might. come over some 
afternoon and take you to the Club for tea.” 

Norcross hesitated. 

“Would I have to meet people?” 

“Why, yes, a few. But you surely don’t mind that.” 

“Well—thank you. I’m not working out tomorrow. 
at four.” He turned swiftly and left the room. 


Come 


HEN Doris made her way through the orchard path to the 

ring in a small pasture lot, some two hundred spectators 

were gathered watching Norcross punch the bag. He was stripped 

to his sun-browned waist, and the girl was fascinated by the free, 

rippling play of the muscles and by the rhythmic dexterity with 

which he kept the bag in play. Occasionally in the midst of his 

perfunctory hitting he would deliver a right or left hook with 

all force, giving Doris a tremendous impression of sheer dynamic 
driving power. 

Later, after he had shifted to the bulkier and heavier body 
punching bag and then had gone through two deft rounds with 
McGill, Doris worked her way around to Chubby Lannin and his 
party, who were standing on the opposite side of the ring. Chubby 
scowled and then grinned. 

“You thought you fooled me. I was willing to bet you would 
be here. But I couldn’t get anything up. The rest of this bunch 
knew you too well.” 

Doris, smiling generally at the group, turned to Lannin. 

“Do you know, Chubby, I could easily be a boxing fan. It’s 
thrilling.” 

She found it, indeed, thrilling in every phase from the time 
Drennan, a great lumbering brute of a man with flattened nose 
and permanent swellings over the cheekbones, entered the ring. 
She watched him shake hands with Norcross, who was as trim, 
beautifully proportioned as a statue by Phidias, a little smile 
playing about his lips, but a deadly gleam in his eyes. 

In about a minute it was all over. Feinting with his left, 
Norcross drew a terrific right-handed cross counter from his op- 
ponent. It was a complete miss and Drennan literally fell into a 
bone-cracking left hook sent to the point of his chin. He stood 
for an instant like a man stricken, then crashed upon his face and 
lay there motionless, without a quiver. 

Norcross without a glance at the prone figure signaled to his 
trainer and left the ring. There came a volley of handclapping. 
Doris Willing, as though waking from a dream, started to work 
her way through the crowd toward Norcross when her companion 
gripped her arm. 

“Doris, what the mischief!” 

The tall figure of the pugilist appeared, bearing straight for 
Doris. He paused, confronting her, holding out his hand, from 
which the taping had not been removed. 

“Thank you, Miss Willing.” No one but she heard the half 
whispered words of gratitude, and immediately he swung away 
and made for his cottage at a swift trot. 

“So you’ve got in your work already, have you!” Chubby 
Lannin observed. ‘Well, after this the odds will be on Norcross— 
even money, anyway. But I’ve had my tip. My money goes on 
Harry Strunk.” 


NORCROSS was not on the raft next morning. Doris was 

chagrined. She had practically ordered him to come and he 
had not obeyed. There was a hiatus in this most interesting and 
exciting of all interludes in her life. Later, when she went to the 
golf-club, one thing was settled in her mind. She would not keep 
her afternoon appointment with Norcross. She would give him 
a point or two about aloofness. She went immediately to a tele- 
phone booth. Norcross, she learned, was out on the road, the 
information being churlishly vouchsafed by Devine. Sighing with 
relief, Doris broke her engagement with the boxer and rang off. 


Knockout 














“You are angry,” he said. “But I love you. I can’t say anything more.” 


Not two hours later she stopped her roadster in front of Nor- 
cross’ quarters. He stood at the gate evidently awaiting her. 

“I was hoping you would come.” He was dressed in white 
flannels with dark blue tie and socks, a straw hat with blue band. 
“When Devine gave me your message I was quite knocked out.” 

“Were you?” Doris smiled provocatively. “I’ve been think- 
ing,” she said as he obeyed her gesture and stepped to the seat 
at her side, “that perhaps it would be better not to go to the 
Club. I’m selfish, you see.” 

“T like it a lot better that way.” He spoke as though in relief. 

Doris sent the car rolling at a leisurely pace down a hedged 
road, thence into a highway leading through a rolling, wooded 
country. 

“Tell me something about yourself.” 
upon the road ahead. 

He laughed self-consciously. 

“What is there to tell?” 

“Why—everything.” 

She glanced at him swiftly. As his blazing eyes fell before hers, 
She stopped the car. She placed her hand upon his shoulder. 
She heard his sharp indrawing breath, felt the quiver of muscles 


Her eyes remained fixed 





suddenly flexed. And then simply because she couldn’t help it, 
she recklessly gave freedom to the exhilaration of her power 
over him. 
“IT want you to tell me now. 
Slowly his eyes were raised to hers. 


I dislike mysteries.” 


“My name is not Norcross. It is Glendenning. I was born in 
Virginia. When I was fifteen, my father and mother and I went 
to England, where Father was sent to represent a chain of Amer- 
ican factories. I went to school in England and then to Cam- 
bridge, where I won my blue in boxing. They said I was the 
best college boxer that England had ever produced.” 

“Go on, please.” 

“Father made a fortune in the war and retired. I wanted to 
come back to the States, but Father was thoroughly expatriated 
and Mother loved it in England. After I left college, I went into 
business with an English exporting company in Johannesburg. 
I liked boxing and while in South Africa I did a lot of it under 
an assumed name, meeting local and visiting boxers of every sort, 
just for the fun of it. I knocked them all out; I seemed to have 
a knack of hard and accurate hitting from any position. .And I 
was clever defensively.” (Continued on page 106) 
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Who is unequaled in her characterization of 
the country club people of a typical American 
city halfway between a metropolis and a town. 
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HAT made it the more remarkable. How she happened to 
get Rodney Gamble, when almost every other girl he knew, 
and many he did not know, would have married him out of hand, 
was the popular puzzle. But, as people so often asked, quite 
rhetorically, was she going to be able to keep him? And though 
the question bordered on disturbing things like loss of faith and 
infidelity and intrigue, it was introduced into very pleasant, 
decent circles with a certain tinge of satisfaction. The frequent 
comment at the time of Millicent’s marriage was that her problem 
was just beginning, and somebody always added that it wasn’t 
as if she were a beautiful girl. 

There were no two ways about that. When one got close to 
Millicent, it was only too obvious how many things had slipped 
in the making and been carelessly rearranged. Features badly 
set, a big mouth, eyes that were too large for her face, and non- 
descript sandy hair straight as a string, made a bad jumble. She 
was a good height for a girl, but her shoulders squared off 
abruptly and spoiled that. Yet when she came into a room, the 
conversation always got off to a fresh start and a more amusing 
one; and when she was at a distance of thirty feet, people were 
sure to give her more than her quota of glances. Not just be- 
cause she wore her clothes well, though she did have a way of 
making any hat look imported. It was more as if, in apology 
for having made rather a mess of the outside of her, her Creator 
or begetters had given her enough life for two people. 

She and Rodney once talked over that matter of keeping him. 
They had been married a week, and were at Rodney’s lodge on 
Hungry Jack Lake. 

“A dear lady asked me the other day, Rod, if I thought I 
was going to be able to hold you.” 

“Bunk,” said Rodney, who was a man of few words, generous 
wealth, a handsome body and a cheerful spirit. “You can keep 
me till I spoil!” 
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“That’s a delicate, fragrant thought,” said Millicent, “at which 
I should remark that if ever you grow tired of me, you have only 
to say please and I’ll set you free.” 

“Would you?” he asked lazily. 

“Don’t rely on me, Apollo.” 

“Good business,” agreed Rodney. 
sick.” 

“The point is that I’m no beauty. 
awake nights.” 

“You don’t have to be.” He felt vaguely for words and 
glanced at her until something flamed between them. She was 
the only woman who had ever got deep enough into his mind 
to make him shy and at the same time make him want to be 
articulate. 


“All that bunk makes me 


That’s what keeps them 
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“How much do I mean to you, Freda?” Rodney asked out of the silence. 


“I want you to care 


tremendously,” he said, watching the mystery of her shadowy face. 


“Being with you is like the fun of being in the middle of a 


storm. And then getting a quick sunset.” 

She lifted her arms above her head and stretched them out 
as if trying to compass her happiness in the shared solitude, the 
lapping of the water, the stars through the pines and all the ten- 
derness of memory and anticipation. 

“People shouldn’t be allowed to love so,” she said. 
big for me, Rod!” 

Millicent gave the prophets a run for their money. When the 
young Gambles came back from their wedding trip and took 
their place among people and possessions, no one could deny that 
they were happy. They played each other up and never ap- 
peared at a party looking as if they’d just finished a fight, as a 
good many of their friends did. Rodney even got rather fat, 
and Millicent mocked him as a plump Apollo until he got down 
to a thousand calories a day. But the prophets bided their time, 
especially the ones who had maiden daughters. They said that 
a man didn’t age the way a woman did. And when Millicent 
began to have children, she certainly p!ayed into their hands. 
For she had children in an insistent and profligate manner until 
she had four, and when she began to look somewhat haggard now 
and then, with the sheer excitement of belonging to five people 
instead of one, it was more or less the hour of fulfillment. 


“It’s too 





It is really untrue and unfair to lay it all at the door of one 
person and the single incident, for even if Freda Hull had not 
come along, Rodney may have been ready for a second emotional 
planting. His first crop had grown beautifully and been harvested 
into four gay young Gambles. But he was still only thirty-seven, 
and of the appearance which does not wane in charm but rather 
waxes with the dignity of the thirties and forties. 

Freda was no fly-by-night. The attentions of the fly-by-nights 
had always rolled off Rodney like water off a duck’s back. But 
Freda was different and a woman to be reckoned with. In many 
parts of the world she had already been reckoned with, and her 
face showed that, not in lines of fatigue, but in the luxury of 
knowledge and ease which marked it. She was one of those 
women who quite casually had not married, and for all anyone 
knew, had never been disappointed about that. It is significant 
that she never allowed any rumor about a lover who had died 
in the war to get about, as many women of her age were doing 
so conveniently. She never got sentimental over other people’s 
children, but she was very friendly and generous to children she 
liked. She could afford to be generous, of course, with her very 
large private fortune. Also she could be independent, and was. 

Millicent liked Freda. She appeared as an oasis in a rather tire- 
some desert of local society in which Millicent was still making 
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most of the jokes. At first Freda came to visit the Duncans, 
who were her cousins, and then she stopped at the Westbank Hotel 
for a while, and finally she bought that lovely house which Mrs. 
Peter Duffield had planned and built but had been too nervous 
to live in afterward. Freda, having no apparent nerves, took the 
matter of house-owning very calmly, made a few changes and 
then went off and left the place for six months while she did 
some things she had wanted to do in Paris. But she came back. 

“Did you know Freda Hull is in town?” Rodney asked his wife. 

“So I heard. I haven’t seen her. Have you?” 

“T met her out at the Club this afternoon.” 

“How is she looking?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Rodney, and proceeded to prove that 
he did. “There’s something about her that makes all the other 
girls look kind of anemic, isn’t there? It isn’t just clothes that 
I mean.” 

“She doesn’t keep her brain in storage the way most of them 
do,” remarked Millicent succinctly; “but then, of course, there’s 
more to it than that, Rod. With all the money in the world 
and real beauty, she has a flying start.” 

“Don’t you suppose she ever fell for any man?” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised. Most women do now and then, and 
she’s had lots of free time.” 
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“IT mean, seriously. Wasn’t there some bird that died on her 
or was tied up or something?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Millicent. “You'll have to ask her. But 
my guess is that she hasn’t lost much consecutive sleep over 
anyone. That’s the joke on men, Rod. Women are getting to 
be like that now and then—all out of drawing.” 

Millicent had grown very thin in the seven years since her 
marriage, and her hands, busy now with the salad which she 
always prepared herself at the table, were brown and competent. 
No salad which came from those hands was ever oily or sour or 
limp. Rodney watched her, but his mind stayed on his subject. 

“The funny thing to me is how a woman can be happy 
leading that kind of life. Wandering about the globe, hotels 
and ships and all that. You’d think she’d miss a natural life.” 

“Well, she’s got the Duffield house to be natural in. Besides, 
I don’t see what’s so unnatural about what she’s doing, if she 
wants to do it!” 

The..awwaitress brought Rodney a portion of salad. 
absently and appreciatively and had a new idea. 

“T should think you could do a lot for Freda, Millicent.” 

“Just what-good works would you suggest?” 

“Well,” he said vaguely, “she likes you, I know. And I really 
don’t think she’s happy.” 


He ate it 
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“I think poor Millicent’s almost tragic,” said Irene to her docile husband. 


“Tt seems 


dreadful to see her play up to that man in the hope of getting Rodney's attention.” 


That was the first signal. It was to the credit of both of them 
that it came first to Millicent, in that fumbling way, which was 
so much more significant to her at the time than it was to 
Rodney. She waited just a minute before she answered, and 
then caught up her own light tone again. 

“We'll have her around a lot,” she said, “and dance the May- 
pole and everything.” 

She kept her word, and soon the whole group of their friends 
and acquaintances, including the major and minor prophets, mur- 
mured. Millicent could have heard that low exchange of whispers, 
seen the glances comparing her with Freda, matching her up 
against beauty and giving her no odds, if she had listened. But 
she was not listening for whispers. Certainly she was not, as 
many people said, protecting herself. She did not lift a hand in 
interference. 

One of the younger prophets who was intimate with Millicent 
took it up with her. For Millicent’s own good. 

“Rodney and Freda see a lot of each other, don’t they?” 

“I suppose,” said Millicent 





Do you think 
With a lot of appeal for 


“What do you think about Freda, anyway? 


she’s a dangerous kind of woman? 
men?” asked the interlocutor. 

“How should I know? I’m not a man.” 

“Well, I know my husband never looks at another woman, but 
I’d certainly hate to have him look too long at Freda Hull. 
She’s so terribly good-looking. Did you see her in that white 
and crystal dress the other night?” 

“I was beside her at dinner, and she kept it on aH the time.” 

“Wasn’t she stunning?” 

“Wasn’t she,” answered Millicent, using the simple declarative 
sentence. 

“What I mean is, that I really think a woman like that ought 
to lay off men, other people’s husbands, at least.” 

“She may like men.” 

“But a married man is different.” 

“T don’t know what he’s different from. I never noticed that 
Rodney changed very much after he was married. He did get 
heavier the first few months, but he (Continued on page 162) 
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[X March, a few days before Virginia Lacey’s sixteenth birth- 

day, her mother took advantage of near-by bookings in her 
small-time vaudeville route to summon Virginia from the little 
village where she lived with her cousins. 

Never in great demand, never a feature act, Georgia Lacey’s 
biggest problem was the securing of enough engagements to per- 
mit her daughter and herself to exist decently from one season 
to the next. 

Of almost equal importance to her was the problem of Vir- 
ginia’s future. To Georgia’s worldly-wise, experience-hardened 
mind, the little town where she had grown up offered too few 
advantages, too meager opportunities to a girl as bright, as 
vivacious and spirited as Virginia. 

“Let me look at you, honey,” Georgia said the night of her 
arrival as she and Virginia were in her dressing-room. Critically 
she stood off and regarded her daughter from top to toe. 

“Trim feet—like mine,” Georgia thought. “Pretty ankles; legs 
—perfect. Waist and bust—another year will do them a world 
of good, but they aren’t so bad even now. Shoulders—a set of 
exercises I know will help fill them in so she can wear low-cut 
gowns comfortably. She has the height to wear almost any- 
thing. Her face—” 

Georgia’s expression grew tender as she looked at gray eyes, 
startlingly clear behind long dark lashes; light chestnut hair 
tippling thickly back from a point low on the white forehead; 
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Critically she stood off and 
regarded her daughter. “Lis- 
ten, honey: would you like to 
go into my act with me?” 


dark, cleanly arched brows and a mouth wide, generous, finely 
sensitive. In a year or two, Georgia guessed, when the ardent 
flame of young womanhood should vivify those features— 

“Listen, honey: would you like to go into my act with me?” 

“Oh-h! I—I’d love it!” Virginia gasped, eyes alight. 

“Well, then, we'll spend the rest of this week rehearsing, and 
T'll put you right in. By the end of the season you'll be thor- 
oughly audience-broken. Then we'll show the act in New York 
this summer and demand a raise. With two instead of one in 
it, they can’t well refuse it.” 

“What will I do in the act?” Virginia asked. 

“Oh, sing a duet or two with me, and a dance at the finish 
with me. You'll be able to do that much, with me helping. 
You'll look lovely—you'll be beautiful in make-up, honey. But 
best of all, from now on we'll be together all the time.” She 
hugged Virginia close to her. “Every day we'll be together. No 
more separations, with you growing up a stranger I have to get 
acquainted with all over again every summer.” 

“Tt will be wonderful!” whispered the girl. 
on the stage with you!” 

The next morning Georgia was both amused and amazed at 
the manner in which Virginia learned the words and music of 
the song they were rehearsing—amused because Virginia wou!d 
not even try to sing verse or chorus until, with ears and eyes 
intent, she had listened while Georgia sang it half a dozen times; 


“Me—working 




































amazed because when Virginia did es- 
say to sing the song alone, she carried 
it through without an error in melody 
or lyric. 

Georgia’s voice had always been her 


principal theatrical asset. Speaking 
and singing, her tones were high, 
freshly, musically modulated, possessed 
of a bell-like clarity. Virginia’s voice 
was normally pitched much lower. It 
was heavier, deeper, charming because 
of an indefinable touch of velvet huski- 
ness. A puzzled wrinkle appeared be- 
tween Georgia’s eyes, therefore, as she 
listened to Virginia. For the girl’s 
voice suddenly took on the timbre and 
the bell-like quality of her own voice. 
high!” Georgia exclaimed. 


“Didn’t you want it high?” Virginia asked apologetically. 
cause I think I could sing alto too if you'd rather have me do that.” 


Tre proof that it is a player, and 
not an outsider, who writes of the 
stage is in the delineation of the de- 
lightful nuances differentiating the 
point of view of people of the foot- 
lights from all others. Walter 
De Leon writes of the world which is 
all and always a stage to the players 
on it—though they talk, now and 
then, of forsaking it. 


“Why, your voice is 


tue of a constantly consulted table ol 
food calories. Her skill in dressing and 
make-up, aided by the still youthful 
contour of her face, removed a dozen 
years from her age behind the footlights. 
Applying her expert hands to Virginia’s 


slim, immature person, she was able to © 


add sufficient age to her appearance to 
make the Lacey Sisters billing plausible. 

At the close of their first week of 
playing Georgia stopped tinkering with 
the act and concentrated on the mak- 
ing of a new wardrobe for Virginia, 
smart, becoming, interesting little frocks 
patterned after fashion-magazine plates. _ 
Painstakingly she fitted, draped and 


molded them, ingeniously and with unerring touch, most effec- 


tively to enhance the loveliness of her daughter’s figure and 


“Be- _ coloring. 


“Let me hear you,” her mother requested, the wrinkle 


still between her eyes. 


Seriously, Virgie hunched forward, lifted her shoulders 
nearly to her ears and pulled her chin in tightly. Imme- 
diately the deep contralto notes of a sacred solo began 
rolling out of one down-pulled corner of her mouth. 

“For the love of Pete!” Georgia ejaculated. 


you doing?” 


“That’s the way fat Mrs. Morrow sings alto in the 
choir,” Virgie explained, a flush of embarrassment tinting 


her cheeks. 


“She’d never get by in vaudeville,” said 
“Listen, Virgie, it would be great for 
the act if you could sing alto to my lead. 
Can’t you get those low tones—without the 


Georgia. 


comedy contortions?” 
“T’ll try, Momsie, but I can’t promise. 


Georgia laughed. 
Morrow before she grew her 
triple chin and her—her front 
porch.” 

A week later audiences made 
the acquaintance of the Lacey 
Sisters, as Georgia decided to 
bill the act. Twenty-one, years 
older than her daughter, a trifle 
shorter, Georgia was more than 
rather pretty, with a figure she 
kept slenderly attractive by vir- 


I’ve 
never tried imitating just—part of a person.” 
“Well, try imitating Mrs. 
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As for Virginia, she lived from day to day constantly moving 


about in a delightful 
haze compounded of the 
new sights and sensa- 
tions of her new life. 
Together they took 
their plans to old Tip 
Masters, the agent who 
had handled Georgia for 
twelve years, when they 
reached New York at 
the close of their season. 


“A perfect imitation; voice, 
mannerisms, everything!” 
Rod whispered. ““Why 
didn’t her mother tell me 
Virgie could do imitations?” 
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Rodney Masters, Tip’s nephew, received them. Rod was a 
good-looking, clean-cut, hustling young chap who was already 
being labeled by the profession as a “born showman.” Virgie 
had not seen him for several years. As a little girl, visiting the 
office with her mother, Rod had teased her not a little, filled 
her pockets with candy at every opportunity and had always 
sent her an elaborately gorgeous valentine every year. 

“Oh my, oh my, oh my!” Rod teased, making no effort to 
conceal his pleasure as he greeted the younger of the Lacey 
Sisters. Frankly admiring, he eyed her. “You're pretty near 
ready for Ziegfeld, aren’t you?” he queried. 

“She is not,” Georgia contradicted evenly. “—Ziegfeld or any- 
body else. We're building up a nice little sister act, as you 
should know. Just this afternoon I picked out a song for her 
to sing alone, and—” 

“What’s the name of it?” Rod interrupted, without taking 
his eyes from the slightly embarrassed Virginia. Georgia told 
him. 

“Sally Tuller is singing that number at the Palace this 
week,” he replied. “She puts it over wonderfully. Have you 
heard her?” 

Virgie shook her head. 

“Why don’t you go—” Apparently a better idea supplanted 
his contemplated suggestion. “Er, what are you folks doing 
tonight ?” 

“Nothing,” Georgia told him. 

“Wrong,” he smiled. “You and Virgie are going to the Palace 
with me.” He caught the gleam of happy anticipation in the 
gray eyes. “Do me a favor, Virgie—wear that same dress. You 
look like a million dollars in it.” 

“We both thank you,” Georgia kidded. “Now, how about 
getting us a showing to prove we're worth a bigger salary and 
a longer route than I’ve been used to?” 

“Uncle Tip is on his vacation; I’m in charge,” Rod said briefly. 
“T'll see.” Once-more he glanced at the girl who had grown 
up since last he had seen her. “I'll probably have some good 
news for you tonight.” 


D ESPITE the fact that he contrived to see a great deal of 
Virginia during the ensuing weeks, he did not know of her 
mimic ability when he walked into the theater to witness the 
act at the showing he had arranged. A curious sensation of un- 
reality swept over him when midway through the act Virgie 
began her solo number. For suddenly, subtly, queerly, Virgie 
became—not Virgie. Her voice hardened, roughened; facial mus- 
cles did odd things to her expression. Swinging into the refrain, 
she employed a gesture, a familiar gesture, yet not one of hers. 
It was— 

“Sally Tuller!” Rod whispered, his lips parting in an ap- 
preciative grin. “A perfect imitation; voice, mannerisms and 
everything! Why didn’t her mother tell me Virgie could do 
imitations?” 

He repeated the question an hour later in the restaurant where 
he took the Lacey Sisters for dinner. 

“Why didn’t you tell me Virgie was an imitator?” 

“Because,” Georgia promptly replied, “I surmised that you’d 
suggest the little suggestion you’re getting ready to suggest 
now.” 

Rod grinned. Turning to Virgie he asked: 
you imitate?” 

“Oh, anybody—I mean, nobody,” she stammered. 

“She means,” Georgia explained, “she can imitate anybody,— 
she does it sort of unconsciously—but that she’s never per- 
fected a stage imitation of anybody. And what’s more,” Georgia 
declared firmly, “she’s not going to.” 

“Why not?” Rod was astonished. “That imitation of hers 
is great. If she’d announce it beforehand as an imitation, it 


“Who else can 


would be a riot. With a little developing and practice, Virgie’s- 


imitating ability ought to be worth a whole crowd of dollars to 
her.” 

“Now don’t be filling her up with a lot of foolish ideas,” 
Georgia objected. 

“What’s foolish about it?’ Rod retorted. “Look at all the 
stars who started in vaudeville as imitators. I wish you had the 
money most of them have made.” 

“That’s all right,” said Georgia, unmoved. “But for every 
imitator you could name, I can name twenty who started in 
vaudeville—and finished there, without ever making more than 
cakes and commissions.” 

“Right,” Rod gracefully admitted. “But how many of them, 
like Virgie this afternoon—how many of them could make anyone 
recognize exactly who they were imitating without announcing 








The Lacey Sisters 







it first? It looks to me as if Virgie has what it takes to become 
a star. Did that ever occur to you?” 

“No,” Georgia replied, a red spot showing in each cheek, “it 
did not. I'll admit that Virgie has everything any girl needs 
as far as looks are concerned. But when it comes to starring 
ability, or even the ability to make the Big Time, where would she 
get it from? God knows she didn’t inherit it from her father 
or me. Forget it, Rod. There are enough disappointments ahead 
of her without you adding any more.” 

“But listen, Mrs. Lacey,” Rod cried, “you surely aren’t train- 
ing Virgie to be satisfied with a lifetime of split-weeks and three- 
four shows a day!” 

“If you ever devoted your time exclusively to mind-reading,” 
Georgia smiled wintrily, “you’d starve to death.” Leaning 
forward in her chair, her chin settled into firm lines. “I’m certain 
of only one thing. And that is that I’m going to make Virgie’s 
future as different from my past and present as platinum is dif- 
ferent from potash!” 

“Fine,” Rod said after a moment, when Georgia had relaxed. 
“But I can’t see the harm in letting her try out three or four 
imitations to use in the act. —You’d like to, wouldn’t you, 
Virgie?” 

“Listen, Rod,” Georgia said stubbornly, before Virgie could 
answer, “you're a bright young fellow, and I like you. I re- 
member only a few years ago when you were running office-boy 
errands for your uncle. Now you're in charge of his small-time 
department. I’m proud of you and I’ve a lot of confidence in 
you. But even you can’t talk me into changing my song-and- 
nr act into something to feature imitations by Virgie. That’s 

nal!” 

Rod’s jaw dropped in amazement. Georgia’s declaration meant 
but one-thing to him. Accustomed to running up against the 
inexplicable jealousies of the profession, nevertheless he had not 
dreamed that Georgia was deliberately subordinating Virgie’s part 
in the act for fear she might become a rival for its honors. 

“I understand,” he said meaningly, looking squarely into 
Georgia’s eyes. 

“Maybe you do,” she returned, unperturbed, pushing her chair 
away from the table, “but I doubt it.” 

Rod did not mention the subject again until the night before 
the Lacey Sisters left New York to take up the fairly consecutive 
route he had booked for them. Virgie had followed him to the 
door of the apartment for the good-by that would last for an even 
ten months. . 

“Listen, Virgie,” Rod said quietly, cautiously, “I’m not quar- 
reling with your mother’s judgment. But I wish you'd keep work- 
ing on your mimic gift; practicing, developing it. Some day—” 

“Do you honestly think I could ever become a—a headliner?” 
whispered Virgie as Rod paused. 

“T know it,” Rod replied with rock-bedded conviction. 

“Then I'll keep working, practicing,” she promised. They 
shook hands on it. 

“Good-by and good luck.” Rod still held her hand. “Are— 
are you going to write me once in a while, Virgie?” 

Slowly she withdrew her hand. “What would you like me to 
write about?” she teased. 

“The climate in Clinton, Iowa,” he growled. 


’ 


S OME three months later Virgie wrote in one of her letters: 
“It’s a good thing I have a lot of pretty clothes. There isn’t 
a week but what we appear at some private entertainment, or club 
affair or banquet—not our regular act, you know; just a song 
or two and then a string of imitations including some of people 
present, like toastmasters, and hostesses and butlers. 

“T’ve met loads of awfully nice interesting people, society 
folks and big business men, and they all have been wonderful 
to me. If I took them seriously, I’d get all swelled up. 

“Whenever possible, Mother arranges for me to meet ahead 
of time some of the folks I'll be asked to imitate. Generally 
that means an extra lunch engagement, or tea, or dinner at a 
country club. Pretty soft for me, I hear you saying. With 
everybody speaking so well of all the stuff I do at these private 
entertainments, you’d think Momsie would let me put a few 
imitations into the act, which isn’t going any too well. But no. 
Parlor stuff, she calls it and.... ” 

As the season prozressed, Virgie discovered that the sister 
disguise they employed both on and off the stage was causing 
her mother a great deal of worry. The undisguisable fact was 
that Georgia was steadily gaining weight. Neither diets nor the 
amount of exercise she could take without weakening herself for 
her daily performances availed to prevent a tenacious accumula: 
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Simultaneously the two men cautioned her. “You two,” Virgie told them dramatically, 


“have nothing to worry about except your golf. That's how lucky you are.” 


tion of excess avoirdupois. Her mirror showed her that every 
acquired pound added a year to her appearance; but it was not 
until toward the end of their season, a month after Virgie’s seven- 
teenth birthday, that Georgia abruptly discontinued the mas- 
querade of the Lacey Sisters in their off-stage private life. The 
occasion was a jewelers’ convention banquet, in Philadelphia, at 
which they were to entertain. 

Arriving from the theater, Virgie met Mr. Wade Older, a com- 
mittee member. Instinctively she was attracted to him, perhaps 
because she found in him no promising material for ready imita- 
tion. He might have been thirty; above medium height, lean, 
his well-built shoulders were carried erectly, jauntily; his stomach 
was flat; the glow of habitual outdoor exercise ruddied his un- 
lined face. Or he might have been forty, Virgie amended, notic- 
ing the touch of gray in his carefully brushed thick brown hair. 
She felt a reserve, an evidence of self-respect infrequent in 
younger men. There was a slightly bored expression in his 
shrewd dark eyes which, as they looked upon her, kindled pleas- 
antly, interestedly. But thirty or forty, Wade Older was mani- 
festly a gentleman. 

“My sister,” Virginia presented him to Georgia. 

“Your sister?” he repeated in quiet, pleasant tones. “Ah, yes. 
Charmed.” He extended his hand. 

Georgia shot a searching look at him. Then: “Only profes- 
sionally, Mr.. Older,” she explained. “As a matter of record 
we are respectively—and respectably—mother and child.” 

“Really? Would you believe me if I said I never would have 
guessed it?” Older returned gallantly. 

“No,” Georgia said promptly, smiling. “But I’d thank you 
for it, just the same.” 

Virgie thought it rather nice when Older escorted them to their 
hotel that night. And she was not especially surprised at see- 
ing him several other times during their week in Philadelphia. 
Being entertained by people she and her mother met outside the 
theater had become an old and usually enjoyable story to her. 
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Knowing that he, a bachelor, owned a profitable jewelry business 
in lower Manhattan, she was not at all surprised, nor displeased, 
when he asked permission of Georgia to call upon them when 
they should return to New York to spend the summer there. 

The first day they were in New York, Older telephoned the 
Lacey Sisters asking a dinner and theater engagement. It raised 
Virgie’s spirits once again to their customary high level after a 
drop occasioned by the postponement of the party Rod Masters 
had promised her on her return. Rod had been sent to Chicago 
on business which would keep him three weeks or a month. 

For two weeks Older called nearly every day. He took Virgie 
and her mother for long drives in his car, on a picnic in the 
Westchester hills, to a baseball game, motion pictures and musical 
comedies. Flowers came to the apartment, and candy, with 
merely Older’s card attached. 

“He forgot to put your name on,” Georgia laughed the first 
time it occurred. 

“How do you know he meant them for me?” Virgie asked. 

“Don’t be silly,” Georgia replied. “Nobody is sending me 
red roses—at my age.” 

The more Virgie saw of Older, the better she liked him, his 
sincerity, the considerate manner of his attentions, his steady good 
humor. She wondered, therefore, what might be the explana- 
tion of the curious mood that evidenced itself in her mother 
several times after an evening with Older. Georgia would sud- 
denly become quiet, distrait, her attention difficult to rouse and 
to keep interested. Once or twice Virgie had detected an expres- 
sion of tight-lipped obstinacy on her face, an expression oddly 
at variance with the secret distress that glowed dully in her 
eyes. But invariably Virgie’s attempts to cajole confidences 
from her mother were sidetracked. 

One night toward the end of the second week Georgia pleaded 
a terrific headache as an excuse to be left at home. For the 
first time Virgie became the sole object of Older’s attentions. 
Because he was so interested, so (Continued on page 124) 
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Tue mystery of personal destiny always has 
fascinated and bewildered man. He invented 
his gods—and demons—in his early struggles 
to explain it. What benign star possessed 
power to award to one youth enterprise and 
leadership? What baleful star could condemn 
another to a lifetime of futility? 

“The fault is not in our stars, but in our- 


selves,” declared Shakespeare, “that we are 


underlings.” Victor Hugo assigned the fault 
to “society,” but could not isolate the elements 
which fixed, for each, his fate. 

Modern science is succeeding at that task— 
and discovering, not in the stars, or in any 
monstrous machinations of “society,” but in 
the little constant contacts of the daily life of 
the child, the all-powerful gods—and demons— 
which undermine or make the man. 


t Add | cidiitinie 


S» Dr. Smiley Blanton 


HEOLOGIANS tell us that man was born in 
sin. Whether or not we accept this, it cer- 
tainly is true that the infant is full of impulses 
which must be modified and directed if he is to 
become a mentally healthy and successful adult. 
The mythical normal person does not exist. All 
people are possessed of primitive tendencies that 
cause waste and failure. A careful study of peo- 
ple who have in nowise broken down reveals the 
unplumbed childishness and unreasonableness of 
all so-called normals—controlled, under most con- 
ditions, and overlaid by social customs and by 
civilization. 

Many people say: “Oh, little things like anxi- 
ety states, morbid fears, negativism, inability to 
make friends, bumptiousness, temper tantrums, 
are conditions that all children have and get over.” 
It is true that all children who have these diffi- 
culties do not present obvious problems in after- 
life, but it is also true that these conditions may 
leave their mark. 

That children do not outgrow their difficulties 
is shown by a study of one hundred unselected high-school 
students, made by the Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic last 
year. Fully one-half of them, although doing good school work, 
had emotional conflicts and warped attitudes, which certainly 
will interfere with their success in life. 

A study of more than one thousand unselected college students, 
juniors and seniors, has shown that fully half have emotional 
difficulties that will prevent them from realizing their highest 
possibilities, while fully ten per cent have maladjustments seri- 
ous enough to warp their lives and in some cases to cause mental 
breakdowns unless properly treated. 

An intensive study of one hundred and four unselected college 
students, juniors and seniors, gave the following results: 

Eighty-five suffered from self-consciousness, timidity, stage- 
fright, fear of reciting, or anxiety when meeting people. These 
attitudes were so well marked that the students themselves felt 
they constituted a severe handicap to their social adjustment. 

Seventy-four had feelings of insecurity, inadequacy or inferior- 
ity so definite that they felt handicapped by them. 

Seventy-two had friction and conflicts with either one or both 
parents so marked that it made them distressed and unhappy. 

Fifty-five had problems relating to their love and sex life 
that needed adjustment. 

Until a generation ago the child was considered a little man or 
woman, and he was supposed to adapt himself to adult standards; 
and when he did not do this, harsh punishments were used. The 
rod was the universal method of discipline. Certainly if whip- 
ping could produce good children, we should have a perfect race. 
No experiment has been more widely and persistently tried than 
that of attempting to train children by beating them. 

Harsh punishment of children caused the pendulum to swing 
in the other direction, and instead of punishing the child he was 
given complete freedom. It was assumed that the child’s natural 
impulses needed no training or guidance. 
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Dr. Smiley Blanton, 
director of the Child Guidance 
Clinic of Minneapolis. 


The old method of harsh punishment and the 
new method of lack of training—misnamed free- 
dom—were both inadequate because they failed 
to take into consideration the child’s capacities, 
needs and potentialities. Many of us still suffer 
from this experimental period in child-training, for 
most of the theories were based on nothing other 
than prejudice or tradition—those who had worked 
too hard as children refusing to let their children 
work at all, or those who had worked too hard 
but thought highly of themselves for it, making 
their children follow in their footsteps. There 
was little effort or wish to arrive at any under- 
standing of what the child himself actually was like. 

Clear thinking about the whole thing and in- 
telligent handling of the problems of children were 
much retarded by the prevailing belief that 
women, when they became mothers, were by that 
act somehow or other endowed with a special and 
mysterious knowledge of the child and the prob- 
lems of psychology involved in its training. This 
supposed gift of nature was called the “maternal 
instinct.”” No one, so far as I am aware, was inclined to credit 
father with a paternal instinct, although goodness knows he 
needed it badly enough. 

The biggest step in child training occurred when women them- 
selves began to realize that they had no special endowment by 
nature that could teach them how either to understand or train 
their children, and that this theory was in the same class with the 
idea that all women know, by nature, how to cook! 

Our own experiences as children (if we will remember them 
with accuracy) are helpful but are not adequate because the 
child of today does not have the same conditions under which 
to live. 

A simple formula for helping us to understand the fundamental 
problem of child training may be stated as follows: The young 
infant is cared for as no tyrant ever was cared for. His every 
wish is gratified. He needs but to cry and some one comes to 
serve him. As a result of this treatment the infant of eighteen 
months or two years is completely self-centered, thinking of 
nothing but his own desires and pleasures. When the child grows 
older, he must adjust his desires to the demands of the group— 
the group being the family, playmates, his teachers—all those 
with whom he comes in contact. 

There is then this fundamental conflict between the desires 
of the child and the demands of the group. It is right that the 
child find some outlet for his own desires and cravings, but he 
must learn to do this in a way that is not offensive to other 
people. This adjustment of the child to the group is difficult— 
in fact, it may be said that the chief function of child guidance 
is to teach the child to find an outlet for his own desires in a 
way that is satisfactory to other people. 

If the child is allowed to have all his desires satisfied, to do 
as he pleases, he has no respect for authority; he becomes self- 
centered. This tendency may become so strong that he may 
become a social rebel, breaking all group regulations until he 
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finds himself in serious difficulty. The person who is essentially 
criminal is one who has never been taught to consider the needs 
of others, and demands satisfaction of his own desires regardless 
of other people’s rights. 

On the other hand, if obedience is demanded too harshly 
of the child, if authority is thrust too roughly upon him, he may 
become timid, fearful, or lacking in aggressiveness, or he may 
go to the opposite extreme and become negative and stubborn. 

Parents have to avoid making the child timid, fearful, inse- 
cure, afraid of himself and unsure of his own abilities, and they 
must also avoid making him negative or overaggressive. So it 
is essential that parents understand just what is the best method 
of exacting obedience, just how far the child should remain an 
individual, and just how far accept the standards and habits 
and customs of his elders. 

The great work of child guidance, then, is to assist parents 
to train their children from the self-centered condition of child- 
hood into the adult world where they can adjust happily to the 
group and work at their highest capacity. 

Child guidance is really parent guidance. Most of the prob- 
lems of childhood arise out of home conditions. Some of the 
obvious conditions in the home that give rise to difficulties are: 
(1) Conflict and discord between the parents: Parents must 


































love, or at least admire and respect each other, if they are to 
create a wholesome atmosphere in the home for correct training. 
It has been our experience in our work in child guidance that 
many of the children who come from broken homes due to 
divorce have serious emotional difficulties. 

(2) Inconsistency in Discipline: If one parent is stern and 
oversevere, the other parent is nearly always too easy and lenient; 
the result is that the child does not receive any consistent dis- 
cipline and difficulties arise. 

(3) The overanxious, worrying, moody parent: Such parents 
cause their children to feel insecure and create in them feelings of 
fear and timidity. 

(4) Parents who try to live out in their children their own 
thwarted ambitions: Not infrequently parents with the best 
intentions in the world force their children into very unhappy 
mental states because they wish them to accomplish things which 
the parents themselves wished to accomplish but were not able 
to do. ; 

Thus the attitudes, viewpoints and fears of the parents, their 
self-control, their poise, the pitch of their voices, the way in 
which they give commands, the way in which they enforce com- 
mands, the weakness or strength of their character—all these 
things are determining factors in the life of the child. 
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Illustrated by Rico Tomaso 


LIFE PRESENTED IN TERMS OF THE NEW UNDERSTANDING 


ASKED Ed Kelcey’s sister Anne about him the other day. 
“His health is bad,” she told me. 

“Not getting worse?” It is several years since Ed could do 
any regular work. She knows that I know that. 

“Tt’s hard to tell; I think it stays about the same. He gets 
out and works in the garden on pleasant days. It’s the neatest 
yard and garden you ever saw. He takes great pride in it.” 

Funny thing. When Ed was a boy, he hated gardening. 

“He’s simply crazy over the children,” she went on. Her 
children. Ed lives with Anne. “And they adore him. We’re 
very glad to have him with us. John often speaks about it.” 
John is her husband. “John always talks his business over with 
him, and Ed’s advice is very good and far-sighted.” 

She was defending Ed. They all do—all the Kelceys. As a 
family they stick together tight. But there was an odd ex- 
pression in her eyes. Reflection. Doubt. Bewilderment. A 
question. Something back of that! 

Ed is the member of the Keiceys who “dropped out,” dropped 


out of life. It is five or six years since he became unable to 
work and went to live with Anne, who is his elder sister. His 
friends now very seldom speak of him or think of him. I hadn’t 
thought of him myself. One is so busy trying to succeed, and 
thinking of the people whom one sees, that one has no time to 
think about the few—few millions—who drop out. Until one 
sees in troubled eyes like Anne’s the question: Why? One 
thing is plain: Anne, who loves Ed, knows that something hap- 
pened to him but does not know what. Or when. 

Ed was the brightest of the Kelcey children; that’s certain 
—no doubt at all of that. He had the quickest, keenest mind 
and the best judgment, regarding judgment abstractly as the 
power to judge general affairs and consider motives which did 
not concern himself. All the younger Kelcey children looked 
up to him with great respect. 

The last time I saw Ed was some years before he went to live 
with Anne. We met on the street and stopped to talk about old 
times. A sad face, deeply lined—at thirty-five. Tired eyes, 
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which had an uneasy, hunted look. I asked him if his health 
was good. He said it was. After we parted, I had a sense then 
that he was dropping out—as though life were a sieve through 
whose bottom fall the imperfect and the unfit. By millions. 

Of course he had had a great number of discouragements. He 
was still, at thirty-five, trying to find the thing he could do well. 
But whatever it was, had happened back of that. So far as I 
know, he never had a disastrous love-affair. If he had, Dr. Freud 
of Vienna might say that it was that. But I have known many 
people who had disastrous love-affairs, and some of them were 
wrecked. But they were on the road to wreck before love hap- 
pened to them. Wreck by love is not “normal.” It is normal 
to fall in love with some one else. If Ed had a mature love- 
affair, I am willing to bet the girl was the one who never found 
it out. He never told her. He was as unusual as that. 

He did peculiar things—one very peculiar—when he was in 
college. Ed was the only Kelcey child who went to college. 
He went because he was the smartest, the most “thoughtful.” 
He was the one from whom they all expected most. He did not 
do well at all in his first term. The plain, flat fact about it is, 
he failed, most dismally, When the second term commenced, he 
wrote home that he had thoroughly waked up. His instructors, 
he said, commended his improvement. 

He was rooming in a house with many other boys, and he told 
them how well he was doing. Every morning when they all got 
up, he rushed off with them to the college buildings. It hap- 
pened that he did not have a class with any of these boys. At 
noon he came back to the boarding-house and ate with them, then 
went again for afternoon classes, and came back when they 
were over. 

It was three months before anyone found out that he had not 
even entered for the second term of college. He had not got 
the marks he wrote home. No instructor had commended him. 
He had seen no instructor. He had been lying, and pretending 
he was going to college, to the boys he lived with and his family 
at home. A most peculiar thing to do! It must have been much 
harder work than it would have beén to get his lessons. He 
had to dodge everybody. Find places in which to spend his 
days; always a different place, so that he would not attract atten- 
tion. In spite of all this arduous deceiving, the only explanation 
he could ever make was that he had done it because he was lazy. 

He had, as a matter of fact, the name of being lazy. I can 
remember, when he was ten years old, they called him lazy then 
—his teachers did. They said he had a fine mind, and might 
accomplish almost anything he wished, but he did not apply him- 
self. Apply himself? He applied himself in some things. He 
got very poor marks in geography. They said he was not inter- 
ested. He could not tell you the products of New Jersey. But 
he knew all about Dr. Kane’s Arctic expedition, and he was an 
infant authority on Livingstone and Stanley in Africa. He could 
tell you how to get from almost any one place to almost any 
other on the surface of the earth—or on the schoolroom globe. 
He was not marked on the records for this information. 

I remember him as a shy, quiet, charming little boy. He was 
what is called “naturally a gentleman.” He was very considerate 
of little girls. In spite of having sisters, I am sure he was afraid 
of them. He was obedient. He was rather dreamy. He did 
not take a prominent part in games, but he was usually one of 
the first the leaders “chose;” he could be depended on—then— 
to perform a secondary part efficiently and acceptably. Appar- 
ently he cannot now be depended on even to do that. 

He was, his mother said, a healthy little boy; he was, she 
thinks, more sensitive than some of the others. She was a good 
mother; all her children loved her; Ed loved her as much as any 
of them did; it may be more. 

Ed was very much afraid of his father. All the Kelcey chil- 
dren were afraid of him. So were all the children of the neigh- 
borhood. So was I. He weighed three hundred pounds—a huge 
man, humorous in a way, given to silent laughter and an atti- 
tude of superiority. The first time I ever saw him he said to 
me: “When did your parents die?” I told him, with surprise, 
they were not dead. “How comes it, then,” he went on, “that 
no one has ever taught you not to step on my garden-bed?” I 
had, in fact, stepped on a corner of his garden-bed without know- 


ing it. His way of speaking scared me; I was startled and con- 
fused by such a sequence to such a question. He liked to con- 
fuse people. 


He had a tongue—“venomous as all the worms of the Nile”— 
and used it; he never struck a child. When he was reprimanding 
one of his children, the house stood still. The other children 
stopped their play. The mother went about her work pale and 
silent, in sympathy with the child. 
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They were 
They slept a great deal, “knew” no- 
body, cried when they were hungry, turned their eyes to a bright 


His mother said Ed was like all the Kelcey babies. 
like everybody’s babies. 


light. Ed must have done those things too, receiving his first 
impressions of the world he had come into—sounds loud or soft, 
light, warmth and cold, gentle or ungentle handling. His world 
was small—mother, a bed, baths, clothing, voices of members of 
his family. As regards himself, these first impressions were the 
only knowledge that, so far, he had; they must, in giving him 
his baby attitude toward life, have been very important; every- 
thing he learned later would have to be modified to suit them. 
He was unafraid. It is not likely that a child has any inherent 
fears at birth. 

I have no doubt at all that one of the first things Ed learned 
about the world was terror of his father. Ed’s oldest brother 
Bert was then in grammar school; his father was bringing him up 
the way he ought to go—by tongue. Bert ran away from home 
soon after he got through grammar school; he is a big man now 
somewhere in the South—the only one of the Kelcey boys who 
has amounted to much of anything. Consider how his father 
must have looked to Ed while he was berating Bert. Ed was 
some twenty-odd inches long; he could not aid himself. His 
father, as stated, weighed three hundred pounds; a giant, and 
terrible. 

Bert was afraid of his father; no doubt of that. He was a 
thicker-headed child than Ed, less sensitive; besides, he was the 
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When he was repri- 
manding one of his chil- 
dren, the house stood 
still, The other chil- 
dren stopped their play. 
The mother went pale. 


oldest child. He was six, maybe seven or eight, before his 
father really “went” at him. It worried the mother when the 
father “went” at Bert; she showed it. Children take their atti- 
tude toward things from the manner of those around them. Ed 
took his from Bert and from his mother. Terror and anxiety, 
they must have been—of his father. 

I do not know exactly how early Ed “got” this. Nobody 
knows. Everybody has forgotten what they felt when they were 
a year old; only a few can remember back to when they were 
two. That is a detail. It is sure Ed “got” it. When I first 
knew him, at ten years old, he was a shy, silent, uncertain little 
boy. “Repressed.” “Misunderstood.” And dreamy. He was 
immensely afraid of his father; and he adored his mother. He 
- turned to her; she was his refuge from the terror of his 
ather. 





All his habits were modi- 

fied by being afraid. He 

was very obedient. He did 

not undertake many things 

on his own initiative; one 

had to be careful about do- 

ing things which might cause 

an explosion from one’s fa- 

ther. Instead of actually 

doing things he imagined 

himself. doing them. All the 

things he saw other children 

‘ea doing, he played at doing. 

% Imagining, pretending, inside 

=) his own head, there was no 

limit to the things that he 

could do; he was a giant, a 

prince out of a fairy tale— 

he was not checked by real- 

ity. Children distinguish 

without difficulty between that part of their life which is real 

and that which is merely play. But Ed was losing that distinc- 
tion. 

His father threw more responsibility on Ed than on the other 
children; Ed was the oldest son now—Bert had run away. Be- 
sides, Ed was the smartest of them. When his father left the 
house, Ed gave himself up to pleasant dreaming; exactly as long 
before his father was expected home as Ed thought it would take 
to do the things his father had ordered done, Ed got busy. His 
mother sympathized with Ed; she couldn’t help it. She knew 
he had more given him to do than the other children, and con- 
sequently got more often into trouble; she seldom gave him any- 
thing to do herself. 

Ed adored his mother. He did things for her in a different 
spirit from those he did for anyone else; he watched to see what 
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he could do without her asking. A smile from her when she 
found it had been done was reward enough for him. 

What was it that was happening to him—had happened? Dr. 
Freud of Vienna would say he had a “complex;” he was “con- 
trolled” by a “repressed fear.” Freud always makes everything 
as hard to understand as possible. Thom of Boston, George Dor- 
sey, many others—mostly Americans, all doctors, of course, of 
something—would say he had formed “wrong habits.” The hab- 
its he had formed, these say, were Ed; he could never get away 
from what was a part of himself unless other, better habits could 
be substituted for them. Thom thinks the child’s attitude toward 
life is determined by the parents. Wrong treatment of the child, 
wrong attitude toward life. “In the treatment of a problem 
child invariably the mother has to be regarded as a patient.” 
Or the father. Or a brother or sister. “Often it is not the child 
who needs treatment, but some other member of the family.” 

Adler of Vienna would say Ed’s life had been wrongly “styled.” 
All lives, Adler thinks, are “styled” very early, before the age 
of five. They are styled by the child’s relations with the mem- 
bers of its family, by its parents—styled permanently. There- 
after, Adler says, the person seeks “right” or “wrong” “goals” 
through all his life; “right” ones bring happiness and success; 
“wrong” ones bring misery and failure. Fate at forty is deter- 
mined at the age of five. 


TRANGE idea! The president of the railroad is not elected 

by the directors; he was elected forty years before by his par- 
ents—to be president of “something.” The “bum” on the street 
is not a bum because of his natural depravity and weakness; he 
was made a bum before he wore. knickerbockers, by parents who 
taught him to seek “wrong. goals.” 

Ed’s father taught him fear. He might have taught him some- 
thing else—quite as destructive. Vanity perhaps. Or, for his 
own amusement, teased him into jealousy. One thing, I’m sure, 
had been taught him along with fear: dependence. It goes with 
fear and the consequent need to seek a refuge. 

What was the meaning of the queer thing my friend Ed did in 
college? Pretending he was going to classes, sending home glow- 
ing reports about recitations which he never even attended? I 
think I know. Ed was a bundle of habits, based on fear, formed 
for not getting into trouble, formed for not getting hurt. His 
habits succeeded all right when he was dealing with his father; 
they had been formed for that. They did not succeed in col- 
lege. When he saw that, he was overwhelmed by fear. 

Why was his fear so overwhelming? Consider that these hab- 
its were the only way of doing things that he knew. He did not 
even know that other people had some other way. When he was 
six or seven years old and began to go to school, he should have 
changed his habits, learned new ways. Other children when they 
began to go to school and found that the ways that they had 
learned at home did not work among a group of children, changed 
them, learned new habits. Ed had not changed his. Fear of his 
father made them too important to him; it meant more to him 
to “get along” safely with his father than to get on with other 
children. Ed was trying to meet the problems of college by 
means of habits which he had learned when he was three, or four, 
or five. No wonder fear told him: “What’s the use? You'll 
never get through college.” 

But why did he pretend? He did not do it all at once; he never 
said to himself: “I'll pretend to these people that I’m still going 
to college.” When it was time to enter for the second term, 
he shrank from it and put it off; he said to himself, no doubt: 
“T'll do it tomorrow.” Tomorrow came, and again he put it off. 
When the term opened and the other boys set out for classes, 
he was afraid to tell them that he had not entered, and went 
along with them. Then letters came from home, asking if he 
was doing better. He had to answer; he dared not confess— 
he put off confessing and replied that he was doing much better. 

When he stopped to think, he knew that what he was doing 
was ridiculous, knew it was illogical. But he refused to stop 
and think. Fear had enmeshed him in this network of pretend- 
ing from which there was no exit but confession or discovery. 
Fear kept him in it. Because he was more intelligent than those 
with whom he dealt, he was able for three months to keep any- 
one from finding out the things he was pretending to them—and 
to himself. 


A FIER Ed failed in college, his father got him a job. He 
kept it for a while, then lost or left it. He got another, and 
lost that one too. I knew Ed Kelcey well; I don’t believe that 
failure at college and at a few jobs gave him a “sense of his in- 
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feriority.” Not then. When he measured himself against men 
in business, he found that in intelligence he was their equal or 
superior. In intelligence—not in results. He was trying to meet 
life with a set of habits which he had learned when he was three 
or four. When he saw that they did not bring results, fear 
seized him. It was “mental conflict.” Before he did anything, 
he had to fight down fear. When he was tired out, fighting 
against fear, fear told him: “What’s the use? It can’t be done.” 
Or: “It is not worth doing.” 


HE was beginning to be afraid of everything that makes up 

life. His methods did not work against it. About this time 
nearly everyone he knew was wooing; men and girls, all getting 
married. Ed did not woo—not definitely. He knew several girls. 
He treated them the way he treated his mother. He was defer- 
ential, considerate, obliging; he was not a “sissy;” they liked him; 
but he never “captured” one of them. He didn’t try. I think 
he found girls “hurt” too much. If one of them laughed at him 
it was as though his mother had laughed at him. He was still 
using his four-year-old habits. He wanted all women to treat 
him the way his mother treated him. They would not. And so 
he was afraid of them. They hurt. 

But that applied chiefly to the girls his family knew. He found 
after a while another girl who did treat him with “consideration.” 
He was different from the kind of men she knew. Her father 
was a railroad brakeman, not much at home; and she clerked in 
a store; his sisters looked down on her for that reason—not for 
her morals; they knew nothing about those. She, in a way a 
little coarse, was a quite startling beauty; dark eyes, black hair, 
a brightly colored skin, red-cheeked. She had an undisguised 
coquettish interest in men. 

Why should Ed take up with that kind of girl?—he could not 
keep from sharing his family’s attitude toward her. Partly, I 
think, he took up with her because she was a girl he would not 
think of marrying. He was afraid of marrying. 

He went with her about a year. His family did not know 
where he spent his evenings. He was not “in love” with her; 
she was not with him. Young blood in both of them was seek- 
ing an outlet for emotions. Nobody got “ruined” in that bit 
of business, not even Ed. Certainly not the girl; she learned a 
lot she had not known about men, from a man who was her 
superior in education. Got a few new ideas about life. When 
she was ready, she abandoned it for something which she thought 
was more worth while. 


D lived at home. He got on better than most boys with his 

parents. He was always sweet-tempered, obliging, pleasant 
around the house; during family explosions of high words, Ed 
kept silent. He did not go with men or girls the family knew. 
When he went out, no one knew where he was going; when he 
came back, he did not say where he had been. His sisters remon- 
strated with him; didn’t he like the girls they knew? The truth 
was, of course, that he was “seeking bad companions;” most bad 
companions, like himself, were dodging life. 

He held one after another several jobs; he did not like them, 
or they did not like him. The theory was that he was searching 
for what he was best fitted for; the fact was that he might have 
been good at any of them but was not. It was plain that he was 
not succeeding. What is success? There is a definition: Success 
is the formation of mental pictures—pictures in one’s mind— 
which agree with the realities of the world in which we are liv- 
ing. Pictures which resemble life as it is: good conduct, happi- 
ness and success. Pictures which do not resemble it: bad be- 
havior, failure and misery. Ed did not see life the way it really 
is. Life was distorted for him—distorted by habits of a childish 
fear whose beginning he had now forgotten. 

Long ago he had stopped having a common understanding with 
those he had gone to school with when they all were little. They 
had been getting married, finding new interests. They talked to 
one another of their children, households, servants. They had 
been finding places in the world; they were “getting on.” He 
had no common topics of conversation with them. Inside him- 
self, he told himself that the objects in life which they were pur- 
suing were “no good.” Children; no good. Homes; no good. 
Imagine living one’s whole life with one single woman; how 
boring! Imagine devoting one’s whole time and interest to busi- 
ness; how tiresome! Generally, he sought companionship with 
those who were younger than himself; they did not yet talk of 
children and households; they were inclined to look up to him. 

As for old friends of his own age, he began to dodge them. 
Granting, as he told himself, that (Continued on page 140) 
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The |mpossible. Mr Egger 


By Talbert Josselyn 





Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


Thunder went across the Hopkins face. “I aint spoke to you,” said Henry Egger. “Sure not,” agreed Mr. Himmelbach. 


ON an evening Henry Egger, late of Iowa and now of South- 
ern California, alighted from a historic horse-drawn bus 
before the mighty portals of Hotel Del Grande; and Mr. Egger 
and suitcase and golf bag and high-crowned derby hat and a light 
overcoat, bought for twenty-one dollars and guaranteed to look 
as though it had cost three times as much, were ushered within 
the doors of that famous hostelry. 

Cordially was Mr. Egger greeted, even after removal of the 
light overcoat and revelation of an alpaca jacket; the most 
eccentric of any hotel’s guests are always hopefully suspected 
of being the wealthiest. 

An hour thereafter, coming out of the quarter-mile-long din- 
ing-room, bounteously replenished but still looking in vain for 
a toothpick, Mr. Egger came to a sudden halt as he caught 
sight of the golf cups. Two they were, splendidly large, 
standing in a glass trophy case. And standing in front of the 
case, peering into it, was a red-faced, heavy-set man with a hard 
upper lip. It was Albert J. Hopkins, himself. 

Thus did Henry Egger and Albert J. first meet. They had 
never met before. How could they have? For all of six months 
had Henry Egger been an old-time Southern California resident, 
and of his waking hours, those between six A.. mM. and darkness 
had been spent along the fairways of a municipal course. Ten 
miles removed from the municipal beehive, across a world of 


glorious sunshine and subdivision, Albert J. Hopkins trudged in 
feudal overlord manner across the greensward of a links that he 
had founded in the Year One. At the Ancient and Only, Mr. 
Hopkins trudged alone, in silence grim. At the Beehive, Henry 
Egger took on all comers, and the Egger veice was like a con- 
tinuous prairie gale. When the Lord made opposites, the results 
were Albert Hopkins and Henry Egger. 

And now the dice of destiny had contrived to have them stand 
side by side breathing raptly on the glass of great Del Grande’s 
trophy case, and Henry Egger, being moved to speech, now spoke. 

“Say, those sure are fine cups, aint they?” 

“M’humph!” came an answering snort from Albert Hopkins. 

“IT wonder now if they are for a tournament or something,” 
pursued Mr. Egger. 

“Mahumph-humph!” grunted the trophy-staring Hopkins. 

“Oh, boy,” continued the Egger broadcaster, head now canted 
genially in the Hopkins direction, “boy, but wouldn’t you like 
to win one of those!” 

Albert J. Hopkins, owner of half the earth, left off peering 
into the case. He wheeled. He turned upon Henry Egger with 
a look of such sudden, flaming savagery that the Egger smile 
faded, the Egger feet took two retrograde steps, and the 
Egger eyes were forced to blink rapidly. Under cover of this 
blinking, Albert J. Hopkins strode blazingly away. 
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“Huh!” said Mr. Egger when speech had returned. And fur- 
ther added, “I guess the old bird’s supper aint settin’ just right.” 

Which was as good a hazard as any. For how was the player 
of municipal courses to know that he had hit upon the very 
Achilles tendon of Albert J. Hopkins’ existence? Albert J. had 
never won a cup. 

From the dawn of golf, Western time, had Albert J. played— 
from the beginning, with its table-flat greens of oiled sand and 
bunkers that stretched across the grassless course like earth- 
works, down through the marching years to the present with its 
rifle-range distances and roller-coaster putting chances; and never 
in all this while had he gained a cup even the size of an eye cup. 
Years back, failing in winning, he had allowed the impression 
to get abroad that he never played for cups, but just for the 
exercise; and being the Albert Hopkins who had a mortgage on 
most of creation, no one had thought it expedient to guess other- 
wise. So when people saw him standing looking at cups they 
hazarded that the old boy was probably figuring just how many 
dimes or half dollars the things would hold, full-crammed, or 
figuring that the cup committee had gotten cheated as to price 
tags, and let it go at that, 

Until Henry Egger chanced upon him, and Henry, being 
Henry, forgot about him the next instant in his own absorption 
on the cups. A tournament..... The Egger gaiters wheeled 
smartly about in search of information. “Say, about this here 
tournament for those silver cups, now.” 

“It’s to be a novel sort of tournament,” said the young as- 
sistant of the sports bureau. “It’s kind of slack season of the 
year, and the hotel thought. .... Well, all the names of the 
players entering are put in a box and drawn blind, two by two. 
Each pair drawn this way are partners, and they play eighteen 
holes—playing foursome so they wont be strung out over the 
course all day—and the partners that turn in the best combined 
score, handicaps deducted, win the cups—one each. What? 
Yes, genuine silver cups, and your handicap is .... You say 
you generally play around in from ninety-five to a hundred and 
something .... Well, I think a handicap of say about twenty- 
five ..... And the name is Egger? Yes, two g’s, of course 
. . . « Odd name, as you say, but one easily remembered. ... . 
The pairings and the times of play will be posted sometime early 
in the morning. ... . And the fee is two dollars. I thank you.” 





Albert J. Hopkins had to hit something and the nearest thing 


happened to be the ball. 





The Impossible Mr. Egger 


The assistant, thus having added one more entrant to the Del 
Grande Hotel invitation tournament, sat back pleasedly at his 
desk, and Henry Egger, seeing that it was as late as a quarter 
past nine, retired to bed. To Mr. Egger there was no reason 
for changing sane and lifelong habits even though he was now 
a man of money. The sale of his Long Beach lots to an avidly 
purchasing oil company only the week before had enabled him 
to shake the dust of municipal courses from his gaiters, and to 
set out on a tour of the Golden State, even to registering at 
Del Grande, but it hadn’t altered his opinion as to when bedtime 
was bedtime. 

Nor altered, either, his opinion as to getting-up time. He 
was up at five, and by seven-thirty had reached the conclusion 
that his and the young sports assistant’s ideas as to early pair- 
ings and postings differed in marked degree. A now-opened 
dining room claimed him as first of all Del Grande’s breakfasters, 
and after whacking into a real tall-corn meal he tucked bag of 
om under arm and headed for where they said the hotel course 
ay. : 

He could practice until somebody woke up and started doing 
something. But when part way to the tee, on glancing through 
a gap in a hedge, he saw a number of men playing horseshoes— 
chauffeurs, over by the garages. He stopped. Horseshoes. He 
hadn’t played horseshoes since .... He tugged out a silver 
watch. Eight o’clock. The tournament probably wouldn’t be 
starting for a few minutes... .. 

“Here,” said Henry Egger, feet in motion, “let me show you 
how to throw them things.” 

Henry Egger had been brought up on horseshoes. 
a recent arrival. For the moment it could wait. 

An untimed interval later, and richer in pocket by forty-five 
cents gained in the course of what had become a hard fought 
series, the demonstrator of horseshoes gave a convulsive glance 
at the silver watch. He caught up his canvas golf bag. 

“Godfrey, I got to be going. Most ten o’clock, and they said 
the thing started at nine.” 

Swiftly did the Congress gaiters take him; briskly did the 
trouser-encased knees go up and down; with heave and pull a 
pair of suspenders—genuine leather suspenders—made their play 
over white-shirted shoulders; over a white shirt that had a stiff 
bosom, or would have had a stiff bosom if it hadn’t become 
slightly wrinkled. Golf 
bag rattling under one 
arm, alpaca jacket 
flapping under the 
other, derbied head 
canted a little to one 
side, Henry Egger put 
for the course at what 
was the equivalent of 
a run. As Mr. Egger 
had remarked, on first 
viewing golfers at 
work, or play, now 
why, just because it 
was golf, did people 
have to go and dress 
like damned fools? 

Thus, coming sud- 
denly from behind 
flanking hedges, did 
Henry Egger burst up- 
on open greensward and 
Del Grande’s first tee. 

It is said that three 
lorgnettes fell clatter- 
ing from the front 
row of chairs on the 
club porch, and that 
little Lionel Erp, the 
hotel’s perfect host, 
had to be carried to 
his room and did not 
rise until the second 
day. But this is only 
say-so. Even if true, 
Henry Egger didn’t 
know anything about 
it. As he came vol- 
planing into view, he 
heard a name called, 
and that name was his. 


Golf was but 


“Arta boy, pardner! Look at it go!” 
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“Mr. Henry Egger, please! Mr. Henry Egger, paired with 
Mr. Albert J. Hopkins. Mr. Henry Egger on the tee!” 

“Here,” said a voice. 

“Mr.—” The mouth of the committeeman remained open, 
but further speech did not come. And as he looked, so did the 
three others on the tee. Especially did one look, a heavy-set, 
red-faced man with a hard upper lip. Nor did the lip grow 
softer as the heavy-set man stared. 

“There—there must be some mistake,” said the person who 
had been calling. 

“Oh, no, there aint,” reassured Mr. Egger. “I’m just a 
trifle late. Got detained a minute showin’ the boys how to 
pitch horseshoes. Which is Mr. — er, Hunkins is the name, 
aint it?” He looked from one of the group to another. 

The. heavy-set man flamed four words. 

“Hopkins is the name!” : 

Henry Egger shifted alpaca jacket to the other arm and 
warmly grasped partner Hopkins’ hand. “Pleased to meet you.” 
Then recognition came to him and he beamed. “Why, sure. 
Met you before. Last night, when we were looking at the 
cups together. Say, I'll bet you were picking out the place 
for one of ’em to go on the mantel alongside your others. Now 
aint I right?” 

Without waiting to learn whether he was or not, Mr. Egger 
released the Hopkins hand and sought the hands of the other 
two players. 

“Egger is my name—Henry Egger. 
I don’t believe I quite got the names.” 

Mr. Egger got them. 

“Sanderson,” mumbled one, his eyes on the derby hat. 

“Himmelbach,” said the other, gaze wavering between a 
brassy tie-clasp and a pair of red sleeve-supporters. 

“Sure glad to meet you,” beamed Mr. Egger. “Looks like 
we're in for a fine game. Partner and I give you the honor. 
Go ahead and shoot first, and give ’em a long ride.” 

Messrs. Sanderson and Himmelbach iooked at Mr. Egger, 
looked at each other. Then, since there seemed nothing else 
to do, and since nobody else appeared to be advancing other 
ideas on the subject, they put into motion the Egger suggestion. 


Glad to meet you both. 







Albert J. Hopkins and a man 

wearing a derby hat were 

dancing on the greensward, 

and as they danced, they 
shouted. 


That they had better than rudimentary knowledge of the game 
was evident from their stance, but that something, somewhere, 
had come in to upset this was equally evident from results. 
The Sanderson drive went dribbling down the fairway; the Him- 
melbach effort took a sudden turn for the worse and dived off 
into the rough. 

The attentive partner of Albert J. Hopkins shook a com- 
miserating head. 

“Say, now, that’s tough luck. 
hole or sometimes two just to get started. 
all you got to do is to hit it.” 

Albert J. Hopkins did just that. And how he hit it! He 
had to hit something, and the nearest thing at that moment 
happened to be the ball. Not in several generations had the 
Hopkins emotions been so on the surface, had they been so 
evident for all who might care to see. Somebody sooner or 
later was going to sweat blood for this, and it wasn’t going to 
be Albert J. Hopkins. Year after year, at this season, had he 
been a guest of Del Grande. Now, Del Grande, the tourna- 
ment, the thing in the derby hat and sleeve supporters—when 
Albert J. Hopkins got through with them..... Until then 
ne Until then he proceeded to take it out on the ball. And 
how he took it! 

A roar went up from the thing in the derby hat. “Atta 
boy, pardner! Look at it go!” Then the hat-wearer turned to 
wave a vigorous and negative hand at the tournament starter. 
“Nope, I said no caddy for me. They just lose balls and bang 
around a man’s clubs. I'll hang my coat over on one of these 
posts and take one of these score cards and a good sharp 
pencil. There. Now we're all set.” 

Catching up a handful of sand, Mr. Egger teed up, rose, and 
snapped sleeve-supporters into place. Snapped supporters into 
place, gave tie-clasp a new bite into tie, settled derby a little 
firmer over ears, planted Congress gaiters a little wider apart, 
and drove. Swishingly he drove, and the instant the swing was 
ended he reached for the bag, swung it up over-shoulder like a 
piece of cordwood, and fell into route step alongside partner 
Albert J. Hopkins. 

“Say,” he radiated, “this is sure going (Continued on page 136) 
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I know how it is. Takes a 
All right, pardner, 

















































A marvel of the year is the turn- 
about from our preoccupation 
with the present to a scrutiny of 
our past, and our ancient past— 
indeed, with the very beginnings, 
or with “The Conquest of Civi- 
lization,”” as Professor Breasted, 
of the University of Chicago, 
terms it in his lately published vol- 
ume of that title, in which he dra- 
matically and graphically pictures 
the state of human society before 
the dawn of the day of named and 
identified kings whom we are ac- 
customed to call “historical.” 
No science can show more sen- 
sational results than that which 
has recreated “pre-historic”? man 
from the flints and pottery frag- 
ments, the “kitchen middens”’ 
and graves and barrows of ten 
thousand years ago. Dr. Breasted, 
whose portrait appears below, takes 
us, then, to what was the “history” 
of the Greek and Roman world. 
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In the competitions of sport, there 
is an indulgent scale—such as 
““women’s par” in golf—by which 
feminine competitors are spared 
the stern comparison with men’s 
best achievement. In the battle of 
business, however, there is now 
little of that. Mrs. Irma Dill 
Eggleston needs no favor from 
such a scale to score her accom- 
plishment. In the government 
bond corner of one of the large New 
York firms, she has made a record 
for mento equal—billions of bonds 
traded in, yearly. 











What other market in this our 
America has boomed, of late years, 
like the market for thought? The 
Bookman not long ago made the 
following comment, in connection 
with the monthly score whereby it 
evaluates the relative popularities 
of the current books: “In eight 
years since this veracious chronicle 
was begun, no single book has 
gained such popularity among 
library readers as Will Durant’s 
‘Story of Philosophy.’ Under our 
method of scoring, no work, ei- 
ther of fiction or general literature, 
has ever run up such a total.” 
Upon another page of this October 
issue The Red Book Magazine of - 
fers one of the most distinguished 
literary productions of our day, in 
which this brilliant writer and 
thinker, (whose portrait you will 
find reproduced below) has told, 
in a few thousand words, which 
become now the property of per- 
manent literature, “The Story 
of Happiness.” 
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Known to every reader of this 
magazine for the common-sense 
editorials, which have for some 
years been one of its notable 
features, Bruce Barton, whose 
portrait is reproduced below, has 
become world-famous with the 
appearance of his books “The 
Man Nobody Knows” and “The 
Book Nobody Knows.’’ Mr. 
Barton’s genius deals with the 
doubts and perplexities in the 
minds of the ordinary man and 
woman in America. These proved 
so nearly identical with the ques- 
tions in the hearts of people else- 
where that many translations of 
both books have been required 
—and Mr. Barton has been chal- 
lenged, or invited, to write an- 

“What can a man 
believe?” a reader recently asked 
him, and wanted an answer as 
honest as Bruce Barton’s other 
writing. This answer has now been 
given in a book titled after the 
question—‘“‘What Can a Man 
Believe?” 

















Of course no one now asks whether 
women have a “‘place’’ in business. 
The intelligent questions are, what 
is the “place’”’ occupied by women, 
what effect have they upon bus- 
iness, and what effect has business 
upon them. Mrs. Sarah Barclay 
De Forest is a business woman 
twice chosen by other women in 
business as president of the New 
York League of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women. At the conven- 
tion, she sat at the table for 
women in unusual lines of business. 
She is a varnish manufacturer. 


ay 


Leaders of women, in the day of 
suffrage agitation, were likely to 
be headline names in the daily 
papers, for political activity then 
nearly always made for fame. 
Since women won the vote, how- 
ever, there has been a distinct 
change. The victory of suffrage 
largely ended the sensational 
epoch; woman continued to act, 
politically, by party clubs and 
groups, but the old leaders lost 
glamour with the winning of their 
cause. Present conditions empha- 
size the importance of such organi- 
zations as the National Federation 
of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, led by Miss Lena 
Madesin Phillips, whose portrait 
appears below. Miss Phillips is a 
practicing lawyer in New York 
City, and a member of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. She is a 
daughter of a Kentucky judge, 
and is a pianist and composer. 











Evelyn 
Campbell 


Tells a story of today which 
is lived by many a youth 
behind the walls of forget- 
fulness. One of the most 
powerful and dramatic 
stories of this intense day. 








Illustrated by George Wright 


BVERY evening Cora put on her make-up and her slim little 
black satin dress and went to the Neptune, where she met 
and danced with so many men that in time the adventure of 
her first freedom had become as stale as the jazz tunes that 
sounded night after night in her ears. She was paid a percentage 
on every partner who claimed her, and in this way and that, she 
managed to live after a fashion. Her life was written on her 
face in hard, bright lines through which youth struggled vainly. 
She was very pretty, moving about the polished yellow floor, 
her slim graceful feet in high-heeled pumps guiding the clumsy 
steps of her partner, the music lifting her as if it were played 
for her alone—but all this was nothing more to her than the 
night’s work. 

There were a thousand girls like Cora. They blossomed at 
night under the calciums, in sly, half-lighted booths, sometimes 
beneath a lonely street-lamp. They were little wanderers who 
spoke to one another in a language of their own. Now and then 
one of them would say, ‘When I lived in Louisville—” or “Down 
in Memphis—” They were all from somewhere—across a long 
trek better forgotten. They had drifted to Los Angeles, to the 
Neptune; they would drift from there to oblivion—strange, sullen 
little sparrows huddled on a branch chattering over a crumb. 

The house where Cora lived was a stealthy house, always very 
dark except behind curtained windows. All night long there was 
moving about; the faint hall light was never put out, and the 
front door never locked. The landlady, Mrs. Pruett, was her- 
self virtuous as a cabbagé, but she did not concern herself too 
closely about the virtue of others. When she took in the rent, 
she would sigh as if the sight of money gave her no pleasure, 
though her fingers closed greedily over the bill. She was a small 
woman dressed in black, sniffing into a crumpled handkerchief, 
her mind always away from her lodging-house as a laundress 
forgets soiled linen while she washes it. 

The roomers knew a little about Mrs. Pruett’s trouble. She 
had a son in the Veterans’ Hospital, and she was worrying about 
him. She had the idea that if she could take care of him her- 
self, it would be better. She wanted a little home in the coun- 
try where she could cook and wash and wait on him hand and 
foot and never think of anything else; but that took money, and 
Mrs. Pruett’s dream depended upon saving money from her 
lodgings, and was very far from coming true. 
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“And the poor nut gassed in the war!” Cora explained to her 
friend May. “Why can’t she let him alone where he is? What 
good is a man when he’s ditched? I ask you.” 

“Maybe she loves him,” May guessed. “He’s her son, you 
know.” 

“Why didn’t he think about that, then?” Cora said crossly. 
The hard wisdom of her kind taught her the rest. “You've got 
one chance to make good in your life—when you’re a kid—be- 
fore you get any marks on you. After that it’s too late. You 
can’t go back and start over. There’s too many pushing for the 
front row. If you fall down, you stay down—” 

“Tha’s right,” May agreed, getting out her lipstick. “You sure 
drown if you can’t swim—an’ the helping hand you read about 
usually has a club in it.” 

The girls who went to the Neptune to dance and meet “fellas’ 
did not like Cora very well. She gave more attention to the 
buckles on her pumps than to anybody’s sad story, and pushed 
her way to the mirror in the dressing-room as if her face were 
the only one worth looking at. She had learned to fight for 
what she wanted, and sometimes she got it and sometimes she 
did not. If she had any regrets for what she was or for what 
she had lost, she kept them to herself. Until the night she saw 
Luther Spence in the dance-hall, nobody knew where Cora had 
come from or who she had been. 

“Lord, Cora, to think of seeing you here!” It was really 
Luther Spence, the same mean, narrow face with its secret, wait- 
ing smile, to be dreaded as it had been years ago. She thought 
fleetingly of the child she had been then—afraid of Luther 
Spence! She answered impudently: 

“Everybody has bad luck sometimes, and tonight’s my night.” 

He reproached: “Now, Cora, don’t talk that way. I can’t 
help being surprised—” His roving look told her that he knew 
everything—the sort of place the Neptune was, who came there 
and why; he pretended to be hurt when she tried to get away 
from him. “Why, Cora, aint you got a word to say to an old 
friend? And a relation, too. Don’t you want to hear about 
your ma and the kids?” 

“TI guess Ma and the kids will keep on living without me,” 
she answered. “But you let me alone, Lute Spence.” 

He followed her a few steps. “I don’t see why you act like 
this. Here we are a thousand miles from home. Why can’t we 
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He followed her a few 
steps. “I don’t see 
why you act like this, 
Why can't we have a 
good time?” 


\ 


have a good time? I always liked you—an’ I got money. I’ve 
always got money. How about these other guys? Cheap skates— 
pikers. Aint my money as good as theirs?” 

The eye of the floor manager was upon her, but she said: 
“No, it aint. You let me alone an’ forget you saw me—” That 
was a mistake, for he broke in quickly: “I wont do that!” 

She went to hide in the dressing-room. Girls came and went 
there, powdering their pale faces, rouging their thin lips, star- 
ing at their own images with young, desperate eyes. It was a 
rainy night; the pickings at the Neptune would not be plentiful. 

“There’s a fella out there lookin’ for Cora. Where’s Cora?” 

Cora was smoking a cigarette. “Tell him to chase himself.” 

Doll faces staring at her with hard, doll eyes. “You'll get 








canned if you don’t look 

out. That guy asked for 

you special.” 

The drab-souled, bright- 
cheeked sparrows from 
Iowa and Illinois fluttered 
away and left her. May, 
full of warning, came 
into the room. “That 

bozo is bent on seeing you. 

Aw, Cora, come on. He says 

he’ll buy supper and a taxi—” 

“That’s out, May..... You 
see, that fella—he’s from my 
home town. He knew my 
folks.” 

“Why didn’t you say so be- 
fore? I'll tell him you beat 
a G8 oa 
Luther Spence was a part of 
what Cora remembered when 
her feet were tired or when she 
wakened too early. Her mother 
had married his brother, which 
made him a sort of relation. 
He was always at the house, 
and her childhood was full of 
shuddering memories of him. Numbers of children 
—one every year—and her mother angrily defending 
this increase, declaring that Hal Spence was the only 
man she ever loved. For Cora’s own father she had 
nothing but vituperation because he had left her a 
widow with his child to support. To the injustice 
of this was added the injustice of Hal Spence sit- 
ting in an armchair all day long, nursing a rheumatic knee which 
he said kept him from working regularly. His wife and the 
numberless children picked up a living somehow by their own 
efforts, and Hal was very bitter about it. He blamed the Gov- 
ernment for the condition of his house; some obscure machina- 
tion was the cause of one man’s having money while another 
had none. He grumbled and cursed from morning until night, 
and Cora had listened trembling, while she cared for the young- 
est baby. She used to rack her brain over this vague injustice as 
she was puzzled by her mother’s incomprehensible love, and finally 
came to a numb acceptance of what she could not understand. 

When the war came, it merely meant to her that she was to 
see more of Luther Spence, who came to live at their house and 
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Gratitude illumined Jim- 
my's smile. “If you did 
the right thing by another 
man’s kids, you're all 
right, buddy. Gee, 
I wish I could shake 
hands with you!” 


nominally support his brother’s 
family. The two would sit to- 
gether and talk about this 
and chuckle over the good joke 
they were playing on the Gov- 
ernment, which had had the 
best of it up till now. Luther 
was especially full of enthu- 
siasm. He did not mind, he 
said, the few dollars it took to 
feed the children. He saw a 
hundred opportunities for mak- 
ing money with everybody else 
running around in circles, parad- 
ing and band-playing and leav- 
ing the plums to be fished out 
by smarter men. 

“Let them go fight that wants 
to,” he exulted. “I’ve got no 
quarrel with anybody over 
there. I’ve got enough to tend 
to at home with my sick 
brother and his kids.” 

With such excuses Luther 
managed his exemption, but 
soon after he came, Cora left 
home. She could hardly re- 
member how she did it—in that 
time of bewilderment, of fear 
like leaning over a black abyss, 
of shame and tears and then, 
presently, of dazzling freedom 
which brought her ingloriously 
to the Neptune and would send 
her from there when her feet 
were too tired to dance. 

Who would have thought of 

meeting Luther Spence again? 
It was a part of that phantom 
ef injustice that he should ap- 
pear, prosperous, triumphant, 
to see what life had done to her. 
It was not shame that had 
made her run away. Something 
within her, pale, frightened and 
humble, covered its face and 
sent her through the streets to 
her cold room alone 

Mrs. Pruett knocked at the 
door, and was sorry, but would 
have to have the rent. She 
dabbed furtively at her eyes 
with her handkerchief, for this time she was crying real tears. 
The Purity League had it in for her, and her house had been 
reported. Too much going in and out of a night, they said, but 
they couldn’t prove anything. The worst was, it would make her 
miss her visit to her boy that day. 

Cora said that she couldn’t pay. She knew how to brazen 
it out with landladies, and she gave Mrs. Pruett’s tears scant 
attention. But the woman did not go. She opened a package 
and showed a little chamois leather tobacco-pouch put together 
with painful red silk stitches. 

“Bert looks for me to bring him something every week. He’s 
a grown man, but you’d think he was a child. Men get like 
that when they’re sick or hurt—just like little boys.” 

Cora sat on the foot of her bed hugging her knees. There 
was a ragged tear in her silk nightgown, and the lace was fraz- 
zled and yellow. Brown smudges of mascara ran along her 
cheeks where the rouge clung in faint blotches. “It aint fair. 
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Why don’t they make some laws that would even things up?” 
Mrs. Pruett stared, for no one had ever heard Cora speak like 
that. “Look at your son,” she went on passionately, “all shot 
to pieces, with nothing on earth but the bed he lays on, an’ you 
keeping rooms for street-walkers so you can make the living he 


ought to be making for you.” She compared this picture with 
one of Luther Spence, his pockets full of money—Luther, who was 
too smart to go to war. She got up abruptly and began to dress. 

The landlady shook her head mournfully. “It aint for us te 
say what’s right or fair. Lord knows, I felt awful about it when 
he had to go, but he took a lot of pleasure out of it then. My— 
oh, my, it seems so long ago! You can’t get excited over it 
now—you forget about the bands playing and the flags waving. 
aie I’ve sort of got used to having him in the hospital—you 
forget it was ever different.” 

“Yes—you forget.” 


“Young folks lost their heads. All they could see was the 
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skyrocket going up, full of sparks and glory Then the 


stick come down.” 

Cora was wriggling into her tight satin dress. She wished the 
woman would go. She had to think about getting the rent money. 
But Mrs. Pruett persisted, dawdling at the door. . 

“Sometimes I think that’s all that keeps those poor souls alive 
after what they went through—thinking about the glory. You 
ought to see them, Cora, layin’ there in rows with their faces 
turned to the sun. Wherever there’s sun, you see ’em looking 
at it, young fellows who stopped living just as life begun to mean 
something—”’ 

Cora was dressed to her tight little hat, and she followed Mrs. 
Pruett from the room into the dark close hall and down the 
stairs to the front door. The whole house smelled of dampness 
and midnight, as though it never entirely waked. The two women 
were like moles about to break from a dark and sickly earth 
crust into a dav thev distrusted. 


Mrs. Pruett fumbled at the tobacco-pouch, wrapped in tissue- 
paper, which made whispering sounds. “I wish you’d take this 
to him,” she said. “He'll be so disappointed. You can’t think 
how they wait for their folks to come, and the ones that haven’t 
any folks—they just wait for anybody.” 

Cora pushed the package away. “Me? Me go there?” She 
was glad the hall was too dark for Mrs. Pruett to see that her 
face twitched. She accused herself fiercely of being a fool. Or 
maybe she was just hungry or wanted a cigarette. Was she 
going to cry because a silly old woman said a person could be 
so lonesome that they were glad to see—anybody? She took a 
dance-step or two and shrugged her hips in their close sheath. 
Why should she care because men went to war and got them- 
selves shot to pieces, while other men—like Luther Spence— 
stayed home and made money to spend on dance-hall girls? 

Mrs. Pruett went sniffling away with her chamois bag and Cora 
opened the front door. 
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Spring was there. Luigi Benotti stood on the sunny stoop 
outside with broad smiles rivaling the blue sky for kindness, 
and a huge market basket overflowing with bloom. 

“Flow-a—flow-a! Nize swee’ pea! Nize rosa—” 

Every flower under the sun. Delphiniums and marigolds— 
gladioli and carnations. Violets in tight little dark bunches. 

“You wanta thees? —Thees?” 

She shook her head. Luigi, who read faces well, hitched the 
strap higher on his shoulder and yielded sunnily. There was 
a minute shower of pink atoms around his feet. Peach blossoms, 
springing from soft brown stems, are the loveliest things on earth, 
but they perish more quickly than other lovely things. Luigi 
resigned himself to loss and drew an armful from the weight 
of stronger flowers. 

“T geeva you thees.” With a winning smile he bestowed 
a ransom of beauty. ‘“Peach-a bloss—for you!” 

He was on his way, a mountain of delicate color, wakening 
the dull street with his coaxing cries. Cora, with her arms 
full of peach-branches, would have tossed them into the gutter, 
but they seemed to cling to her with little hands. .... 

The rain was gone without a trace except an added brightness 
to the leaves and grass. The sky was polished like a blue plate, 
and the sun smiled. People on the trolley-car looked kindly 
at Cora carrying her pink branches. With the city hardly behind 
them, there was already a faint tang of the ocean in the air and 
a freshening of the spirit came with it. 

Cora did not weigh her motives for coming away from town 
with a handful of flowers. There was a secret shamed curiosity 
in her heart. Mrs. Pruett had said that some of those sick 
ones were glad to see—anybody. She was a little sorry that she 
had not brought the chamois bag, but it was too late to think 
about that now. 

There was a main street where she left the car, and a long 
- walk under bending trees to the hospital. The big yellow bar- 
racks and faint gray houses, set in lawns where even the grass 
seemed old, were full of old men. They walked here and there, 
slow and decrepit, with faded vision turned backward to an 
unforgettable glory. 

“They are just old men,” Cora thought with relief. “It isn’t 
hard for them to be shut up here. They are just waiting to 
die.” And she went on through their unseeing ranks to the 
big new building all modern and shining. 

People were passing in and out, and white curtains fluttered at 
the windows. Everything was new and bright, as if a grateful 
country had ordered lavishly and in a generous mood the rewards 
of skill and inventions developed in a new age. ‘There were no 
withered old men with ancient wounds in this shining place. On 
the threshold Cora stood still and trembled; she wished fiercely 
that she had not come, for pity—stranger to her heart—grew too 
quickly to be borne. 


HERE she saw faces as young as her own. They were every- 
where—-on white pillows, above long outlines of still, cover- 
leted forms. They were in wheel-chairs; they tottered now and 
then, supported by the arm of a nurse. She wanted to throw her 
flowers down and run, but she saw that here and there some one 
was looking at her. Others lay with expectant eyes turned toward 
the sunny windows, to the doors that stood open, to the faces 
of the visitors who moved among the beds, to these outlets 
toward life from which they were forever excluded. 

“T’ve got to get out of here. I can’t breathe here. I’ve got to 
get away!” 

But the armful of peach branches held her there... . . If she 
could find an empty vase somewhere, to put them in, she could 
run away—back to the Neptune, where she belonged. 

The ward was a busy place. There was a freemasonry among 
the charming well-dressed ladies who had come in their own cars 
bringing gifts to cheer their way. They brought books and last 
month’s magazines and cigarettes and many, many flowers. As 
Cora walked through the long aisle, they glanced at her sidewise; 
there was a feeling that she did not belong among them. Her 
heels were run down and the black satin dress was not so smart in 
the light of day. She felt this silent questioning and angrily de- 
fended her right to be there. “Aint I lost as much as any of 
them? Didn’t the war take everything I had? Didn’t the war 
send Luther Spence to live in our house? Didn’t it take me? 
Me! Myself. These poor boobs, thankful for a cigarette or a 
newspaper—all they gave was their legs and their lungs.” Sobs 
trembled in her heart, but she made her eyes smile. They would 
throw her out if they knew what she was thinking, so she had 
to pretend that she was looking for some one she knew. But 
there was no empty vase for her drooping flowers. By every bed 








Rescue 


there was some one kind and cheerful bending over the thin white 
face on the pillow. 


THEN at the very end of the long room she found Jimmy. 
Some one had tucked him into his bed and left him with his 
face turned away from the busy ward to the shining window. 
The cheerful visitors had not discovered him, and he was alone. 
She saw the outlines of a long body under the blanket—a body 
like all the others, inert and curveless as a fallen stalk, and she 
could see that the right sleeve was empty and pinned high up on 
the shoulder. In her timid pilgrimage she had passed so many 
with hurts far greater than this, but in this motionless body there 
was something of her own isolation and loneliness. There was 
hopelessness without despair; there was no bitterness or longing 
cr questioning; it was like beholding the magic vision of a soul 
trembling on the verge of the earth body, about to take flight yet 
held in waiting for some signal that had not come. 

The fading peach-blooms dropped along the floor. . . . . Here 
at last was a place for them. She tried to speak, in the jargon 
she knew, a gay, harsh challenge: “Here, kid, maybe this’ll make 
you remember the old orchard at home—” But the words 
wouldn’t come. She leaned over him and laid the branches be- 
neath the empty sleeve. 

His face turned slowly to hers. It was a terribly young face, 
and barren as a winter field, terrible in a contrast between the 
hollowed seared cheeks and the wide, clear eyes whose knowledge 
had stopped suddenly while they were still a boy’s eyes. They 
looked into Cora’s eyes as if the spirit behind them had come 
back a long, long way. There was in them the question of youth 
to youth, and after a moment hers fell because she could not 
bear to look where she looked. 

And then the ordeal of that scrutiny being over, the tragedy 
was erased with a smile, wide and friendly, that brought them 
both back from some secret lonely wandering. 

“Gee,” said the boy, “this makes me think of home. My 
granddad had an orchard with peach trees in it.” 

Jimmy came from a little Ozark town where there was not 
even a railroad and news filtered in like stray drops of rain. 
Jimmy had worked in a grocery store and had driven a wagon 
with a white horse. When the war began to be talked about, it 
was like something happening on the other side of the world. 

“There’s lonesome -places like that in Missouri,” he explained 
to Cora. “Folks are born, grow up and die without going out- 
side. But the war changed all that.” 

“I come from Chicago,” she told him. “It’s lonesome too, 
sometimes, in a big city. You get lost from the people you 
know.” 

He told how the war came creeping into his hidden country, 
casually at first but growing closer, becoming familiar like an ex- 
ploring hand. There was band practice every night and Jimmy 
played a wailing cornet. The women of the town all hated it and 
put their aprons over their heads when he played, but the girls 
and boys loved the practice nights and stood about in the court- 
house yard, whispering together. It was a good band, he said. 
The boys who played in it had hopes of making it a regimental 
band if America got into the war. 

They were just a bunch of kids who had grown up together. 
Their fathers kept stores or farmed, or the like, and their mothers 
all knew one another, and belonged to churches. Everybody in 
town could trace back to an ancestor who had fought in a war— 
but maybe that was because they lived in one place all their 
lives and remembered better than people who moved around. 
There was drilling, too, but they looked on that as sort of fun. 
Nobody really believed there would be a war. Their town was in 
the middle of the United States; before they were needed there 
would be enough men. 


CORA listened without saying much, but his talk made her 
think of the Spences, and how they used to sit together over 
the meal her mother earned and cooked, and talk in sneering 
whispers of the men who enlisted as “cannon fodder.” She looked 
wonderingly at Jimmy. There was no bitterness in his wide eyes. 
He talked on eagerly of that long time past as if he loved to live 
over every day. 

The war came to his little Ozark town with a sweep and rush 
of wings as though in its flight it had nearly missed that simple 
spot. It seized upon Jimmy and his mates and bore them along— 
rude, young, uncouth figures, gasping newborns in the blinding 
light of life. Jimmy was one of the first to be swept across the 
sea by those dark wings, and before he had learned to whistle 
“Over There,” the fun was over for him. He called it fun, smiling 
at Cora with his young eyes. (Continued on page 130) 
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Weithenand Illustraled 
5 Will James 


The fascination of the cow- 
boy is in his thousand 
intangible differences in 
thought and manner—un- 
imaginable to the onlooker. 
The story of a cowboy calls 
for a cowboy writer; and 
that Will James is, and 


artist as well. 





It all had been gradually shaping itself for months, but it 

didn’t really come to a head, and “Dude” Douglas didn’t feel 
no hint of it, much, till one night when as usual he was riding 
guard around the bedded herd. There’s many things comes to a 
cowboy’s mind at such times; the quiet of the night, the dark 
shadow of the big herd, and the steady swing of the pony’s gait 
are all, it seems like, in cahoots to bring out what might be buried 
the deepest in a man’s think-tank. And it was as that cowboy 
was riding along and sort of keeping his eye on the edge of the 
herd that particular night that the dark shadows of cattle and 
horns begin to sort of evaporate, and as what came to his mind 
took shape, there came visions like of a timbered hillside, then a 
creek with quakers and cottonwoods along it, and by them cot- 
tonwoods a rambling log house and corrals—his own log house 
and his own corrals. 

Yep, Dude wanted a home; and when the first thoughts of 
that came to a head and hit him full force, he didn’t, for some 
reason, want to think of what really caused the hankering for 
all that meant, to jump up so sudden and so clear. He rode on 
around the herd, and at first laid it to the fact that it’d be awful 
nice to have a place to call his own, a good little bunch of cat- 







tle and horses bearing his own iron, and all the comforts such 
belongings would bring. He was tired of drifting. 

But there was more to it than that; and to tell the truth, 
Dude was trying to dodge what really was at the bottom of 
the sudden hankering. If he’d back-tracked a little, he’d found 
that the hankering had took root about the time he’d went to 
visit an old friend of his who’d settled down and built a home 
amongst the tall cottonwoods of Cow Creek. Dude had rode in 
from a long ways to see him, and when after his tired horse had 
been turned loose to a manger full of blue-joint, and with his 
friend he walked into the house—that was when Dude had sort 
of felt something turn over at the back of his head. 

He’d been met by his friend’s smiling wife and little yellow- 
maned youngster, and with the sight of them, the sound of their 
voices, and all, with the atmosphere that was around ‘em in the 
neat-kept home, Dude had felt awful lonesome all at once. The 
peace and happiness he seen there had struck him as so great and 
fine that he’d figgered it all to be only for a few of the luckiest 
—and then, without Dude knowing it, was when the craving for 
such really took root and begin to sprout. 

And many months later when that sprout came to bloom and 
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caused that cowboy to vision a home in the shadow of the 
bedded herd, it found him sort of riding light. He could get the 
place easy enough, but it wouldn’t be what a feller would call 
a home unless it contained all of the same that his friend had, 
and there was the stump. Dude didn’t know no ladies; the 
few he’d met was mighty scattering, and he’d been so took up 
with bronc’s and ropes and critters that he’d plumb forgot about 
’em. That’s how come, when Dude was struck with the homing 
instinct, that he sort of dodged the lady in the case. Ladies are 
mighty scarce on cow outfits, and worse than that, they’re totally 
absent. And in Dude’s rambles, the few he’d met had only been 
at some shindig held at mighty scattering places during the win- 
ters, and his meetings with them went with very few words; it 
was mostly “how-d’ye-do” and “good-by.” 

It wasn’t that Dude didn’t like the ladies nor that the ladies 
didn’t like him, for the liking tallied away up and pretty well 
from both sides; it was just that that cowboy never stayed in 
one country long enough to ever get acquainted with the fair sex, 
and even though the most of them he’d met had wished to see 
him a second time, spring would most always break up before 
then, and Dude’d most likely be on some new range five hundred 
miles or more away. 

Dude’s life, from the time he was a bit of a kid on his dad’s 
range, had been all for a horse and a rope; nothing else had mat- 
tered excepting being a bronc’-rider “from away back,” and roper 
to match. He’d took to that as natural as a duck takes to water, 
and inherited the twist of the wrist that made him an artist at a 
game that needs a lot of talent and something else; he had the 
nerve to go with it; and the size of him, which went well up 
above the average, was no hindrance. He made a mighty fine 
figure on a horse, and as the ladies would say “on the ground 
too,” and the build of him made it seem like whatever he wore 
had just come out of the tailor shop. 

“You could hang gunny sacks and canvas on that feller,” it was 
remarked more than once, “and it’d look like creased serge.” 

It was from that that his nickname “Dude” had come. 


If both horse 
and critter went 
down in the 
mix-up, it was 
all the more fun. 


Want of Company 


From the Red Deer River up in Canada all the way down to 
the Rio Grande on the Mexican border was Dude’s territory; he’d 
been through all of it on horseback, and the thrill he’d get out of 
just seeing what it looked like on the other side of the hill had 
kept him on the move till his trail wound around and crisscrossed 
all through the big territory. If his horse got leg-weary or. he 
come to some cow- or horse-outfit to his liking, he went to 
work for a few months or till his horse was rested. That way 
he’d rode for most of the biggest outfits of the cow country; and 
as a drifting cowboy, never no time did he get the easy end of 
the string; but Dude liked the rough end—no horse was too 
“goosy” for him, and no steer ever hit the end of the rope so 
hard that he didn’t wish he’d hit it harder. If a rope popped or 
both horse and critter went down in a mix-up, it was all the 
more fun and agreeing to that cowboy’s heartbeats. 

Dude was well along in his twenties before a change gradually 
came over him; that change came in him losing some of his wild 
recklessness in his riding and roping. There came a time when 
that cowboy worked for one outfit for as long as six months 
straight (three months more than was usual for him), and then 
for the first time he begin to notice cows—that the critters was 
raised for beef and not only to rope; and the ponies he was rid- 
ing—they was supposed to be used to handle the critters and not 
to be bucked out all the time. 

Yep, Dude was getting serious. He’d turned his head from 
bucking ponies to guessing how much a steer weighed, and the 
rope on his saddle wasn’t kept as well stretched as it used to. 
That cowboy’s recklessness was making a last stand when he 
happened to drop in at his friend’s place on Cow Creek, and 
along about then was when the last of it died proper. That 
friend had been a close second to Dude as a wild hand—the two 
had been mighty good pardners on that account, and neither one 
had any more to brag about than a good saddle apiece and 
a job. Now Dude’s friend had a nice little spread and all that 
went to make a real home, while Dude still had only his 
saddle and his job. 
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Dude began to get cn ill 
busy dragging 

logs. That work 

was done with the aes 
help of his sad- 

dle-horse. 


Six good summer months had went by since Dude had visited 
his old friend on Cow Creek. In that time Dude had been 
with one outfit steady, and with his recklessness gone, his ability 
as a cow-man came to the top and was recognized so that when 
fall come he was “straw boss,” with a hint from the superin- 
tendent that he would have something better for him soon. 
His wages had more than doubled, and Dude stayed on. 

But about that time there’d come a hankering to Dude which 
put the promised position as cow foreman on dimmer trails, 
but he was glad of the bigger-paying job, because with it he’d be 
able to realize his hankering sooner, and he’d sure be needing 
the money to carry that through. In the meantime he was care- 
ful to save what he made—like for instance he wanted a new 
saddle, as the one he had had lasted him a couple of years and it 
was time for a new one, but he made the old one do him some 
more. His pay checks of that winter and the summer before 
hadn’t been dug in much, and the nunibers in his bank-book was 
beginning to loom up. 


WO summers went by, and Dude was still with the same out- 
fit, drawing cow-foreman wages; then one fall Dude told the 
superintendent if his job was still open after the winter was over 
that he’d be back to take it. The superintendent said it would, 
and Dude, changing his saddle from the back of the company 
horse to the back of his cwn horse, rode out through the big 
gate of the home ranch and headed acrost the wide open country. 
It was a month later when a check was cashed in at the bank 
which made the cashier look up that cowboy’s account. There 
was very little left of that account after the check was cashed— 
maybe enough to buy a new pair of boots, but that was all. 
But Dude wasn’t worried about that; if anything he was 
happier than he’d ever knowed hisself to be for a long time. 
He’d just paid down on a place, not such a very big place, but 
a mighty good foothold for what more he’d add on later. It 
was the starting and foundation for all he’d hankered for, and 
set in a location that tallied up well with what his mind had 
pictured. f 
The place sloped from high timbered hills where fine logs 
could be skidded down easy; clear streams run down off them 
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same hills to gather at the foot into a good-size creek; there 
was aspens and cottonwoods along the streams, and the land 
on both sides of that creek was rolling and covered with grass. 
Dude’s foothold took in about two thousand acres of that land, 
but there was more adjoining which he would buy later; then 
as the place was “stocked up” there was State and private 
owned land which he could lease. All put together, there’d been 
no other place that could please Dude’s drifting cowboy heart 
as well. 

There was a comfortable log house already on the land, and 
it helped him considerable in his start, but after sizing it up 
careful, he soon begin looking around for another and better 
location for a house of his own building; this one wouldn’t do, 
he thought, not for a home. 

Then, to help things along, an old trapper came and stayed 
with Dude that winter. From that old-timer he got a lot of 
help and pointers in cutting timber and setting it up for house 
logs—without that help Dude would of most likely found hisself 
up against it, because there was lots of things he didn’t know 
about cutting timber and building houses, and his ambition to 
have and to hold might of dwindled down some. 

As it was, everything went smooth as could be expected, and 
there was only one thing which made him dodge a little once in 
a while; that was the remarks the old trapper would pass. 

“T don’t see what a lone wolf like you wants with such a big 
house as this one you’re building,” he would say, or, “You're 
sure finicky about the way these logs fit together—a feller would 
sure think you've got a bird for this cage, a long-haired pardner, 
eh, what?” 

Dude would take it out on the logs when that kind of talk 
came up, and the chips would sure fly. 

Through the winter and whenever the weather behaved, Dude 
kept a-peeling and fitting logs. Christmas came along without 
his knowing it, and that day he was busy peeling more logs while 
the trapper went to follow his trap-line. 


[It was along about the time the ground-hog comes out to look 
at his shadow that Dude backed away from his wiver’s 
work and called it well done. Outside of a little hardware and 
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carpenter’s fittings on doors and windows, the house was all 
finished, and it looked mighty fine. 

“Yep,” says the old trapper, “but it seems to me like you 
ought to’ve at least located the bird first.” 

Dude left, and began to get busy at dragging the logs he hadn’t 
used towards where the new stable would be. That work was 
done with the help of his saddle-horse, and that good big horse, 
even though he hadn’t liked the job at first, had got settled down 
to it the same as the cowboy that was riding him had settled 
down to home building, something sure different to cowpunching. 

The March winds was blowing acrost the benches when the 
stable was up, and the ground was thawing so that the corrals 
could soon be built. Dude picked out the place for that and 
left the job to the trapper, for he had to get back to the outfit. 
He rode away and felt mighty pleased as he topped a ridge 
and looked back. . 

“IT don’t know what it’s all going to amount to, but it’s sure 
a fine start, anyway.” 

The old trapper was a great help to Dude that summer, and 
the finishing touches was put on in fine shape; and when Dude 
rode in that fall to say “Howdy!” to the old-timer, he got the 
surprise of his life at seeing his country full of beef cattle. 

“Well,” explained the trapper, who also savvied the cow, “I 
thought you just as well get something for this good grass, and 
I don’t think you'll snicker at the price I got to let ’em graze 
here. And if you don’t object,” he went on, “I’d like to stay on 
here again this winter and do some more trapping.” 

“Sure, stay on all you want and see if that makes me sore,” 
Dude grinned at him, “but being you’re here, there’s sure no use 
of me sticking around while I can draw good wages.” 


O; as it was, Dude went back to the outfit that winter; but 
when spring broke up, he told the superintendent that he was 
quitting, and quitting for good this time. 

“T’ve got my own place now,” he says, “and I’m going to 
start stocking it up this summer.” 

“Well, I sure hate to lose you,” says the superintendent, “but 
I sure wish you luck; and don’t forget, you can always draw top 
wages here whenever you want.” 

Dude was turning to leave when the superintendent called him 
back. “Wait a minute,” he says. “I want to give you a letter 
to a friend of mine at Miles who I know will help you stock 
your place up to any amount. You wont need the letter so much 
because I’ve already talked my head off to him about you, but 
it’ll introduce you anyway, and that’s all you'll need.” 

It was late in the night when Dude reached town, but early the 
next morning he was up and having a hard time to hold himself 
down till the land-office opened, and when it finally did, he 
applied for leases galore. 

He no more than got out of the land-office when he headed for 
the whereabouts of the man he was packing a letter of intro- 
duction to. There, he was met at the door by a young lady 
that made Dude wonder to himself if he’d forgot to take his 
spurs off, and a glance at her smile made him wish he’d took time 
to invest in a town outfit and all. But Dude didn’t pack that 
nickname of his for nothing—he passed over the ruffle a heap bet- 
ter than he could of ever knowed. Anyway he was sort of glad, 
but not too glad, when a grizzle-haired, straight-upstanding old 
man she called her father came up to meet him. 

Dave handed him the letter, and the old man’s face more 
than lit up as he bellered out Dude’s name and put out a hand 
for that cowboy to shake, and Dude noticed from the corner of 
his eye as he was escorted away that somehow the young lady 
didn’t seem far behind her father in the welcome he was receiving. 

It was an hour later when Dude stepped out of the house and 
started back for the main part of town. His trail was mighty 
clear. He could get all the money he wanted at a reasonable 
interest, and that way he could begin stocking up right away. 

He went to a hotel, took a room for a week and began to 
disguise himself to look like any town man. 

Rigged up that way he went to hunt up different folks who 
he was told owned land adjoining his place. It wasn’t for lease 
but it could be bought, and that’s what Dude wanted to do. 
The evenings was about the only time when he couldn’t do 
much, and it was while Dude was trying to kill time that 
he found hisself amongst a crowd of giggling couples; he seen 
‘em turn up a stairway where bright lights was shining, and 
music came to his ears. Yep, it was a dance-hall and, well, 
Dude didn’t mind. 

Dude took the first partner he was introduced to, and they 
went around the hall twice before he dared look at her. It’d 
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been a long time since he’d been on a dancing floor, but he 
got along all right and he took on new partners as fast as he 
was introduced to them. 

Then as the evening wore on he found hisself dancing with 
one girl the second time. Before the evening was over he'd 
danced with her two more times. 

Dude was there the next night. He danced with the same 
girl of the night before again and often; she introduced him 
to many other girls, and Dude was getting popular, so popular 
before the evening was over that he was being missed the 
minute he sneaked away for a few puffs at a brown cigarette, 
and sometimes scolded. 

A party was on the next night, and the day after that being 
Sunday, a bunch was going to go on a trip to the mountains. 

The cowboy had a lot of fun that day, fun along with 
experience, and he learned more about ladies during that trip 
than he’d ever learned in his life. He even got so he thought 
he really knowed a lot about ’em, and with that he got to 
watching his step; if he fed a potato chip to one, while set- 
ting in the touring car on the way back, he fed another potato 
chip to some other, and so on. 

It got so that when he’d come back to his hotel of evenings 
there’d been several phone calls and there’d also be several 
messages. 

But even with all that attention and entertainment Dude was 
beginning to get restless. Two weeks had went by and he hadn’t 
as yet received no word from the main land-office about his appli- 
cation on the leases, though he’d dickered for and bought more 
private-owned land. 

Finally, a few days later, the hotel clerk handed him a long 
yellow envelope. Dude looked at the letterhead and grinned, 
and he grinned some more when on reading what it held he 
found that he could get near two-thirds of the land he’d ap- 
plied for. 

He dug in his vest pocket and pulled out a well wore book— 
it was his tally book, and mixed in among the brands and 
earmarks of cattle and horses was the names of many ladies; 
he’d made dates with most of them, and for some time to 
come, and now somehow or other he’d have to let ’em know 
he couldn’t be there. 

He went in the phone booth and there he proceeded to call 
them up one after another, and tell them that he was going 
out of town and that he couldn’t be at this party or that 
shindig. He’d called up two, and it was taking a lot of time 
along with having to be firm and explain a whole lot, and 
even at that it wasn’t working so good. So, after Dude 
hung up on the second one, he thought of a better way—he 
came out of the phone booth and went to the writing-desk. 
Writing was hard and sort of painful, but he could tell what 
he had to say without being interrupted that way, and when 
he was through he was through. The first letter was the 
hardest, but after that it went easier because he only copied 
that first one till the last name was accounted for. 


‘THAT summer was a mighty busy one for Dude. He was 
covering the country buying cattle. Old Bill would take 
to riding whenever Dude would leave the ranch and that old- 
timer never let nothing get away nor anything stray in. When 
summer come, it was old Bill who got a hay crew together and 
tended to the gathering of the feed in case of a hard winter, 
and when Dude would ride in with a new-bought bunch of 
cattle, he always rode in with a smile at the way that old boy 
had handled things while he was gone. 

When fall came and begin to color up. the land, Dude had 
around six hundred head of cattle bearing his iron, also a nice 
string of saddle-horses. 

For the want of company Dude took over and fixed hisself 
up a room in the same house with the old trapper that winter. 

The weather was averaging, and the stock, with all the 
feed and shelter there was around, got on fine. 

Bill and Dude got awful well acquainted that winter, and 
before spring come there sort of formed a pardnership between 
the two that couldn’t of been fazed with dynamite. That old- 
timer got to know Dude better than Dude knowed hisself. 
Like a couple of times through the winter he’d caught the 
cowboy looking at his little tally-book, and he seen that it 
was names in there, and not brands and earmarks, that was 
the cause of him turning the pages. He also seen him put 
that book away while only a blank look showed on his face, 
like ag if after all there was only brands and earmarks in 
there, and not the right kind. 
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Here is the most popular soup 
in the world! 


All the rich tomato goodness! The 
pure, tonic tomato juices. The luscious, 
nourishing tomato meat. Strained toa 
smooth puree and blended with golden 
butter. Seasoned by French chefs fa- 
mous for their skill. That’s Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup—every spoonful a delight 
to the appetite. 12 cents a can. 











WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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All that was plain reading to Bill and as 
, the long jvintry month of January;came to 
an end, he’ began tq: notice that “the settled 
and contented féeling that’d been” Dude’s the 
first of the winter was getting sort*of’ under- 

' minded” by a -_restlessness 
" growed as the winter wore’ on. = 
“Maybe,” Dude said to the wind one day 
as he rode along, “the interest is more in 
the getting, and not so much in the having.” 


He’d been in the same country for three; 


years or so now, and that sure wasn’t ac- 
cording to the way he used to be. But with 
the coming of spring the flame to roam 
went down- to a smudge, and Dude was 
glad. He was glad that the sight of the 
new little white faced calves playing through 
the herd, his herd, kept him setting still on 
his horse and watching ‘em. It would be 
hard. to-.leave all this. There’d been over 
two hundred of the little fellers, and that 
put his herd up to around eight hundred. 

July came along; and Old Bill, who'd 
been making steady trips to the hills and 
working at a “diggin’,” collecting more ore 
samples; told Dude that he’d ride line on 
his cattle if he wanted to go to town and 
take in the rodeo and doings that would be 
pulled off the fourth of that month. 

Dude went in and attended the rodeo 
some. He also. took his little tally-book 
along, but most of the names had been 
erased off to make room for the brands and 
earmarks of his herd and new calves. Any- 
«way there was a few left, and Dude rang 
‘em up, just for fun. He found that most 
“of ’em wasn’t single ladies no more, but the 
few that was still single sort of made up 
for the others, and then he met a few more 
that he’d never seen before. 


HE winter that came was a hard one; 

it was colder and there was more snow 
than there’d been for many a year, and Bill 
was glad. There’d be plenty of work for 
Dude to do, and the fight Dude would have 
to put up to pull his cattle through: would 
tally up well with his spirits. 

He worked even more than necessary, and 
all would went well, maybe, only when’ Feb- 
ruary come, there came a strip of weather 
with it that brought Dude’s fighting to an 
end, and his restlessness came to the top 
once more. 

“What the samhill is the matter with you, 
anyway?” Bill asked one evening as he 
found Dude in one of his star-gazing spells. 

Dude straightened up in his chair and 
grinned at the old-timer. 

“Daggoned if I know, Bill,” he finally 
says. “I guess it’s the rambling fever that’s 
getting a holt on me again. Always had it 
and can’t keep it down, and then again I 
feel sort of tied down with this place here 
on my hands—I sure never thought it’d be 
this way.” 

“No, you’re all wrong,” Bill comes back 
at him. “It aint the roaming fever and 
you’re not tied down; it’s just that this 
place aint complete yet—that’s it, not com- 
plete.” 

The old-timer watched Dude for a while 
sort of expecting a question as te- what he’d 
meant, but it didn’t look like there’d be any 
coming, and he walked away leaving him 
plenty of chance to figger it all out by him- 
self. 

When Dude got the place and built the 
new house, he hadn’t even wanted to feel 
that he was preparing for anything in per- 
ticular, and now it begin to look like he 
sure enough hadn’t. The house had been 
up for two years and there wasn’t even a 
piece of furniture in it, and the little of the 
roof he could see from the window of 
where he was staying had sort of seemed 
like it was laughing at him. It hadn't 
worked out just right and Dude had got 
restless; he’d wanted to roam the same as 
before and with just a horse and saddle as 
his own. 


that — gradually . 



































































































“You know, Bill,’ Dude.says, .“‘come,to 
think about* it; there’s a let of cousitry: I 


aint seen yet, and *there’s one perticulat’ 


scope of it down’along the border that I’ve 
“always wanted to see. I’ve heard tell there’s 
Jots of wild cattle and horses down there—” 
“And if you wasn’t tied to this place,” 
Bill went on for him, “you ‘could be there, 
aint that it?” 

“Yep, you’ve got it right,” Dude grinned. 

“Well, why don’t you sell this place then 
and go to it?” 

“The trouble is, I’m not so hankering to 
sell this place. I-wish I could somehow 
keep it and ramble too.” 

“You can’t do that,” says Bill. “But I'll 
tell you what I'll do: if you’re so r’aring to 
go, I'll buy it from you if you want to sell 
it, and pay you what money you put in it. 
I’m not going to be cheated out of my home 
by your crazy rambling notions.” 

Dude looked at Bill kind of surprised, 
then laid a hand on his shoulder and 
grinned. “All right, Old-timer,” he says. 
“T'll think it over.” 


UDE thought it over for two days, and 

in that time he found it was one thing 
to think about doing a thing and altogether 
another when it come to really doing it. He 
cussed his rambling spirits for a spell but 
that didn’t do no good, and at the end of 
the second day Dude told Bill he was ready 
to turn the place over to him. 

“All right,” Bill spluttered. “Fine and 
dandy. But I’m telling you right now that 
once the place is mine, it’ll be mine, and 
never yours any more. You're too daggoned 
unreliable.” 

That was agreed on, and the next day, 
saddle-pockets filled to the brim with deeds 
and mortgages and all kinds of papers, Dude 
was on his top horse and headed for town. 
Bill was riding alongside of him and neither 
was saying a word. 

It wasn’t till the two had rode to within 
a few miles of town that the old-timer said 
anything which sounded much like words. 
The cause of his speaking then was the sight 
of a lone horse. 

“Looks like he’s crippled the way he’s 
standing,” says Bill. “And what’s that ob- 
ject alongside of him, I wonder.” 

The object alongside the horse was a girl 
who was stooped down and seemed like rub- 
bing the horse’s ankle. She didn’t see or 
hear the riders till the sound of jingling spurs 
came to her ears, and as she stood up 
and faced ’em Bill recognized his old friend 
Ned Humphry’s pretty daughter. 

Dude recognized her too. Yep, he remem- 
bered her well, and when she looked first at 
Bill, then at him, he seen that she sure 
hadn’t forgot and didn’t hesitate none when 
she spoke his name. 

Her horse had stepped on a nail on the 
road somewheres and went lame, too lame 
for anybody to ever want to ride him back. 
Dude got down off his horse and felt of her 
horse’s hot ankle, but as he listened to the 
sound of her voice while she explained things 
he somehow didn’t hear a word she said, 
and for a spell he forgot all he knowed 
about. horses and what to do when they 
stepped on a nail. He watched every move 
of her mouth as she spoke, and when she 
turned and faced him and asked him what 
could be done the peek he got into the clear 
depth of her eyes didn’t help him any, not 
as far as producing a sensible answer was 
concerned. 

“T’ll ride on in town,” says Bill, coming to 
Dude’s rescue, “and tell your father to send 
his car out for you. I'll send out some 
turpentine, too, so that when the nail is 
pulled out, Dude can doctor the horse up; 
then he can lead him on in for you.” 

With many thanks from the young lady, 
Old Bill rode away. There was a smile on 
his face as he put his horse into a lope and 
he might have been heard to mutter: 
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“I know- Dude aipt, the kind of a man to 
look at many+a girl the way I seen him look 
at that one just now.” 

And Dude wasn’t; according to the way 
he felt he’d never even seen a girl before, 
but he was sure making up for lost time, 
and as Bill rode away and the girl talked, 


“Dude never broke in on the sound no time. 


His only trouble had been to keep the talk 
going so he could listen and watch her, and 
to do that he had.to chip in with his own 
voice, which to him sounded like a rasp 
against a buzzsaw. 

With the coming of the car, which came 
considerable too soon, life stared Dude in 
the face again, and it lett him star-gazing 
and seeing nothing much. He was think- 
ing, thinking hard. 

“It’s a hell of.a note,” he says finally. 
He spoke as if he'd been alone. 

“It is really too bad,” says the girl. 

Dude looked at the girl surprised; then he 
seen she was looking at the horse’s foot and 
where he’d also been star-gazing. 

“Oh, yes,” he says. “Excuse’ me—the 
horse, yes, it is too bad.” 

But Dude hadn’t been thinking about the 
horse, not at all. The car came and Dude 
after doctoring the horse up in good shape, 
helped the girl to her seat, smiled and waved 
a hand as the car started away, then. stood 
in his tracks, hat off, and watched the dust 
of it till it disappéared over the sky-line. 

Somehow and -sudden, the ailing that 
Dude had been wanting to call. roaming 
fever, had died, and more than that, it was 
plumb forgotten. The country he was riding 
in, while headed for town had seemed to 
take on new colors and he sort-of wondered 
how it was he’d never before noticed what 
a good country it really was. Then his mind 
went back to his place and his spirits sunk 
away down at the thought of it—it wasn’t 
his no more. Though the deal wasn’t put 
through yet he’d agreed to it, and to him 
that was just the same as if papers had been 
signed and the money received. He couldn't 
renig. 

Well, he’d just have to get another 
place, that’s all; and Dude laughed. “And 
by golly,” he says to his pony’s cocked ears, 
“that one will be complete.” That is, he 
was pretty sure it’d be complete, and when 
he seen the girl that night as he brought 
her horse to her, he felt surer and surer that 
it would. 

When Dude reached the hotel where h- 
was to meet Bill, he found that that old- 
timer hadn’t registered there at all, but 
there was a note from him—it said that he 
had to take the first train out to visit some 
relative who'd suddenly took sick and that 
he’d be back in a couple of days. There 
was a P.S. at the bottom which said that he 
wanted to close the deal soon as he could 
and for Dude to be sure and be there when 
he got back. 

“Daggone the luck!” Dude says as he 
went to his room. 


S far as the wait was concerned Dude 

didn’t mind that none at all. He was 
made mighty welcome at the Humphry 
home and his time was well took up with 
the young lady there. Dude found no use 
for his tally-book for that stay in town; 
there was only one name and he didn't have 
to mark that one down to remember it, nor 
the phone number either. 

There was only one thing aggravating him, 
and that was the loss of his place—he’d 
have a hard time finding another one like it. 
The two days went by when Bill was sup- 
posed to show up, and it wore on to a 
week with still no sign of that old-timer. 

Dude was happy but restless; he wanted 
to get the deal over with so he could begin 
on another place, because by that time him 
and the young lady who he’d been keeping 
steady company with was already beginning 
to hint at some plans. 
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O men—yes, and to women too; to 

old people—even to babies—a beau- 
tiful complexion makes a warm, instant, 
irresistible appeal. 


Your skin can be beautiful—flawlessly 
smooth and clear—if you give it the right 
care! 


Begin today to take care of your skin 
the Woodbury way—with hot or warm 
water, ice, and Woodbury’s Facial Soap— 
the soap especially made for a sensitive 
skin. 


Woodbury’s was created by a famous 
skin specialist, especially for taking care 
of the fine, delicate skin of women. 


Society debutantes from New York to 
New Orleans—college girls from leading 
colleges and universities—women guests 
at America’s most splendid hotels, most 
fashionable resorts—all say Woodbury’s 
is “the only soap for a sensitive skin,” 

“splendidly helpful,” in clearing the skin 
of common skin defects and keeping it 
soft, smooth, flawless. 


A SKIN YOU 


The right way to use Woodbury’s for 
your skin is given in the booklet of famous 
skin treatments that comes to you free 
with every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a 
clear, unblemished skin—you should use 
the famous Woodbury treatment for nor- 
mal skins given in this booklet. 


If you are troubled with blackheads, 


A> SKIN-yor ij 
LOVE TOTOULH 












such a lovely skin ! 


blemishes, excess've oiliness, or any other 
skin defect—use the special treatment 
recommended for that trouble. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks. Get your Woodbury’s 
today—begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs! 


Send for the Woodbury Trial Set! 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 





1719 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me 
the new large-size trial cake of Woodbury’: 
Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream 
and Powder, the treatment booklet, “4 Skin 
You Love to Touch,” and a for the 
new complete Woodbury “Facial. 

In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Led., 1719 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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Then one day a letter was slipped under 
the door. Dude, seeing it was from Bill, 
read the P. S. first. It was advice for Dude 
to forget his roaming fever“and‘to try to 
settle down to staying on” the.placé: 


letter and near had a fit at what he read. 
“On account of sickne&s in the family,” it 
said (Dude didn’t knew Bill had any fam- 
ily), “I wont be_able to buy your place, not 
for a while at least. In the meantime for- 
get about selling: the’ place.” . 

Five minutes later Dude was*up at the 
young lady’s home:and knocking at the 
door and it wasn’t long after that when both 
him and her was seen coming out~of that 
same door. Both wanted room and air; there 
was something mighty -impoftant for them 
to talk about, and as the two walked away 
arm in arm there was two grizzled heads 
watched them out of sight. One was none 


other than old Bill’s grinning features. He'd 
hid out as Humphry’s guest and from there 
had took in Dude’s progress. The other 
was ‘Ned Humphry. 


Therm: 
Dude glanced through the other part of the 


T ‘was three months later when old Bill, 
. ngtural like as you please, overtook a 
wagoftloaded down with picked furniture 
and ‘hollered up at the whistling driver who 
was setting on the seat manipulating the 
lines of his four-horse team. 

“Hello, Dude!” he hollered. “Where are 
you headed for with all the load?” 

“Well, by golly, it’s sure a surprise to see 
you,” says Dude, reaching down and grab- 
bing the old-timer’s hand. Then he squint- 
ed at him a second and asked: “I didn't 
expect you’d be wanting the place any more 
—do you?” 

“No, no,” says old Bill, “I never did want 
your daggone place. All I wanted to do was 
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to save it for you, cause I figgered you’d 
want it awful bad sometime.” The old- 
timer kept quiet for a spell and then went 
on: “But now, Dude, I wonder if you'd 
mind, if I holed up in the old house on 
your place as usual; you see I kind of like 
ig out there, and besides I’d like to sort of 
putter around the diggin’s I’ve got in those 
hills and set my trap-line there again next 
winter.” 

Old Bill never waited for an answer; a 
look at Dude’s face was more than enough. 
He went on: 

“What the samhill have you got in that 
wagon? It sure don’t look like a drifting 
cowboy’s belongings to me.” 

“And it sure aint,” says Dude. “This is 
furniture; it’s going in that new house.” 
He laid a hand on his friend’s shoulder. 
“That new house is going to be a home soon 
now, Bill—and complete.” 


THIS LOVE PROPOSITION 


the two gentlemen—not that he was very 
old, at that, but he spoke with the voice 
of an authority which the other did not 
question. ! 

He got up in the darkness*of the begin- 
ning play and limped up the aisle to the exit. 


LIGHTLY disappointed, the two girls 
returned to Rosabel’s apartment. Noth- 
ing had happened. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Helen, “I overdid 
my spoiled flapper a little.” 

“No,” Rosabel assured her, “I’ve seen real 
ones who were quite as vulgar as you 
were.” 

“But you’re sorry I disillusioned your girl- 
hood hero,” Helen interpreted. “Well, in 
this day and age, ideals are only excess bag- 
gage and are better dead, I suppose.” 

Rosabel had laid aside the long coat which 
covered her gray dress, and had even begun 
to unfasten the lace from her throat when 
the switchboard operator from the hall 
downstairs announced that: “Mr. Luther B. 
Schnellenberger is calling.” 

Helen was the one who answered the tele- 
phone, and she turned, puzzled, to Rosabel. 
“Schnellenberger? You can’t know anyone 
by the name of Schnellenberger even in your 
maddest moments. You don’t, do you?” 
she implored, 

+, Say I’m not at home.” 

Helen duly transmitted that inhospitable 
message. There was considerable talk from 
the other end of the wire. 

“He says please to be at home because he 
is your Lithuanian uncle on your mother’s 
side once removed who has come all the 
way from Lithia to visit you, and besides he 
saw you come in a minute ago.” 

Rosabel considered. “I didn’t know that 
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Mother had a Lithuanian uncle or that he 
had been removed. But if it’s a relative, I 
suppose I'll have to see him. Promise to 
stand by, no matter what happens, and I'll 
give you that little black French hat of mine 
you’ve wanted so much.” 

The door-buzzer made itself articulate. 

“You answer it,” Rosabel suggested. 

Helen opened the door. 

“My darling niece!” exclaimed the old 
gentleman who stood in the hall leaning 
on his cane. Crossing the threshold, he em- 
braced Helen fervently and kissed her on 
both cheeks—“according to the quaint Lith- 
uanian custom,” he explained. 

“But I’m not Ros—” Helen began. 

Rosabel interrupted: “Introduce me to 
your uncle, Rosabel.” 

Helen looked at her hostess in blank 
amazement for a moment, and then she 
stumbled through the social formula. “Aunt 
Minerva, may I present my uncle, Mr. 
Schnellenberger.” 

The old gentleman, leaning a little on his 
stout cane, stepped even farther toward the 
center of the room as he acknowledged the 
introduction, and the space he had vacated 
near the door was shyly taken by a younger 
man who sidled in from somewhere out in 
the dusk of the hall. 

“This is my son, Bindloss,” the first visi- 
tor offered, “Bindloss Schnellenberger. Un- 
fortunately he does not speak any English.” 

A startled look crossed the face of the 
son, a look much as if some one had in- 
serted the point of a pin into his upper 


thigh. He started to open his mouth. 
“Or any other language,” the elder 
Schnellenberger added with considerable 
force. - 


The partially opened mouth closed with 
what might have been interpreted as 
resentment. 

“He is dumb?” Helen asked incredulously. 

“Frightfully. But,” added the old gentle- 
man with placating alacrity, “he dances.” 

“Which,” he continued, “brings us to the 
real object of our call. We have come to 
ask you to have tea with us.” 

Helen looked doubtfully at her pseudo- 
aunt. 

“T think it will be quite all right,” that 
eminently proper lady conceded. “Although 
we do not really know your uncle, he is so 
obviously exactly what he represents himself 
to be that I think we may safely accept his 
invitation. And I,” she concluded with al- 
most girlish enthusiasm, “am simply dying 
for my dish of tea.” 


ie was a comparatively simple matter to 
marshal the quartet downstairs to the 
street. There, in front of the apartment 
building, was an open-face vehicle of the 
style once known as a double victoria. It 





was cut very décolleté except for a forward 
poop-deck or a sort of lookout upon which 
two men in livery perched. And in front of 
it were two horses, connected to one of the 
men by narrow strips of leather, running 
from their mouths to his hands. It became 
apparent later that this arrangement was a 
crude steering device of a sort almost uni- 
versally abandoned since the invention: of 
the “worm and sector” gear. 

“Isn’t it quaint, Aunt Minerva?” de- 
manded the younger lady. 

“It is,” conceded the other, attempting to 
get in without exposing her ankles. “But,” 
she added as she settled back in the seat 
and tucked her skirts carefully around her, 
“I think I detect a slight aroma of pumpkin 
still clinging to it.” 

When the younger lady sat down opposite 
her, she did not have so much luck con- 
cealing her ankles. It is doubtful if she even 
tried. 

At any rate Aunt Minerva reproved her 
with that faverite phrase: “When I was a 
girl, a young lady never exposed her knees.” 

The offender sighed. “Pantalettes must 
have been a nuisance. But what a grand 
game strip poker must have been in those 
days.” 

Fortunately an old-fashioned though still 
highly reputed café was only half a dozen 
blocks away. So they got there without 
much delay or without, in fact, having to 
ask for police protection. The curious 
crowd which followed their progress was re- 
spectfully fearful of the heels of the horses. 


HERE was a table rather remote from 

the center dancing space, from which 
the music trickled in unobtrusively, and near 
a window so that the dusk-light mingled 
shyly with the candle glow. Altogether a 
charming, leisurely sort of a location. 

“What a gloomy old hole!” commented 
the"temporary Rosabel. “And why do you 
suppose that orchestra isn’t playing at some- 
body’s funeral ?” 

“Hush!” cautioned Aunt Minerva. “This 
is a very lovely and famous rendezvous. 
When I was a girl we always came here 
on our way to Sunday evening vespers to 
get a raspberry shrub.” 

“Tt must have been a cozy place to gather 
for a quiet chat after Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated.” 

Aunt Minerva answered that in all seri- 
ousness. “I don’t remember about that. I 
was only a little girl at the time. You see 
the tragedy occurred at eight-twenty, and I 
was. not allowed to stay up after eight 
o’clock.” 

“I’m sure,” interposed Rosabel’s aged 
uncle, “that if your father had known that 
it was going to happen, he would have been 
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nfanta of Seats 


discusses Beauty 
in the Courts of 


Europe 


VIVID, arresting personality is the 


Infanta Eulalia. A true princess of — 


the reigning Spanish family, she possesses 
not alone its charm but its traditional dar- 
ing and forcefulness of character—that in- 
destructible spirit which has been the mark 
of the Spanish Royal family since the days 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Unlike most women of royal birth, whose 
lives are restricted by the formalities of 
court, Infanta Eulalia has seen the world, 
has made friends in every walk of life, has 
pursued her own activities. Spanish, Aus- 
trian and English connections make her 
aunt, cousin or godmother to princes and 
princesses of every ruling house. 


O she speaks with experience and knowledge 
when she emphasizes the importance to a 
woman—especially to one whose life centers in 
court circles—of cultivating her loveliest at- 
tributes, of learning how she may keep the fresh 
beauty of her skin. 
“Life in the courts of Europe,” she says, ““de- 
mands much of a woman, especially that 
poise and assurance which birth and position 
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A glimpse of the Infanta in lace mantilla, 
on her way to mass, in Madrid. She is 
staunch in her devotion to the faith of her 
country and of her family—the Bourbons, 
which has been the reigning house of 
Spain for more than two hundred years 





give, but which must be supported by ex- 
quisite personal attributes. The daily use of 
Pond’s Two Creams,” she concludes with 
wisdom, “leads to this assurance.” 


ER Royal Highness Eulalia is not unique 
in this conclusion. Leading women 
everywhere are completely in accord with her, 
Seeking the best means of keeping their com- 
plexions untrammeled by the strain of mod- 
ern life, thousands have found it in the Two 
Creams made by Pond’s. Used as follows 
daily these fragrant delicious creams will 
bring to you that most exquisite personal 
attribute—a clear youthful skin:— 
Cleanse your skin and keep it fresh and 




















. These are the Two Creams, so delicately pre- 
pared from exquisite ingredients, that highly 
born women the world around choose them 
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Her Roval Highness, Inranta Evavia 
of Spain 
aunt of the King, has traveled widely, lived in every 
country in Europe and once visited the United States. 
Her opportunities for observation and her keen 
intellect give her an exceptional understanding of 
European society. Her book, “Courts and Countries 
After the War,” is replete with penetrating comment 


ero 
supple by using Pond’s Cold Cream. Upon re- 


tiring and often during the day, whenever your 
skin feels gusty, drawn, tired, pat this light 
cream on generously. Let it remain a few 
moments. Its fine pure oils penetrate the pores, 
removing all dust and powder. Wipe off. Repeat. 
Finish with a dash of cold water. If your skin 
is dry leave some of the cream on after the bed- 
time cleansing to restore suppleness. 


A Final Touch of Loveliness 


For that exquisite last touch of loveliness, that 

radiance and finish which you need for evening 

and when you go out, apply Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream lightly. Do this after every daytime 
cleansing, always before you powder, and be- 
fore going out into wind or dust. 

This cream, even more than Pond’s Cold 
Cream, has pleased the Infanta Eulalia of 
Spain, who exclaims: “Of all the Creams I 
have used, nothing has given me such a sense 
of freshness as Pond’s Vanishing Cream.” 


Free Offer: Mail this coupon for free sample 
tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Tue Ponn’s Extract Company, 
Dept. X,108 Hudson Street, New York. 
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glad to have given his permission for you to 
stay up twenty minutes longer.” 

“Probably,” Aunt Minerva conceded. 
“My father was.a kindly man, but just.” 

“Kindly,” the old gentleman acknowl- 
edged, and then with bristling ferocity, “but 
not just. No one could say that who was 
with him as I was in the assault on San 
Antonio during the invasion of Mexico. . I 
remember—” . 

“Pardon me, Uncle,” the flapper member 
of the party interrupted, “but before you 
get buried under too many years’ reminis- 
cences, do you mind if I take Bindle out 
on the floor and see does he know the dif- 
ference between a schottische and the Black 
Bottom ?” 

“I don’t believe,” doubted the father, 
“that Bindloss is very proficient in the 
schottische. He seems rather to favor low 
kinds of dancing, copied, apparently, from 
the movements of animals.” 

“Him and me both.” She got up and 
took the not very reluctant young man by 
the hand and led him in the direction of the 
music. 

“T’m afraid,” apologized the old gentleman 
left alone now with the lovely lady, “tha: 
I do not know the new steps; and besides 
that, as you may have noticed, I limp.” 

The lady shook her head gravely. “No, I 
had not noticed; but if you do, I suspect it 
is in order that others may walk straighter. 
However, I do not care to dance for the 
moment. Now that the young people are 
not listening, I wish to ask you a question: 
Was it you who sent the theater-seats to 
Rosabel ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why not?” 

“IT meant, why send them anonymously 
like that instead of bringing them your- 
self? Why did you want to watch her be- 
fore making yourself known to her?” 

The old gentleman was not noticeably un- 
easy under the cross-questioning. “You pin 
me down rather closely,” he replied, “but I 
think I can explain. I wanted to find out 
if Rosabel was the kind of a girl I imagined 
she was, if she was gentle, tolerant and 
kind as well as clever. My reason for want- 
ing to know that is not because of naming 
or not naming her in my will—all that I 
have is hers anyway—but for the perhaps 
silly reason that I am somewhat proud and 
sensitive, and not all people like me. I 
have several physical handicaps that my 
friends have to make allowance’ for. If, 
after looking at her, I had thought that she 
was not the sort of person who would over- 
look such things, would not be able to pre- 
tend, even, that they were not there, I 
should have gone on my way without mak- 
ing myself known to her. Is that expla- 
nation satisfactory ?” 

Aunt Minerva mused over her teacup. 
“Quite,” she concluded. “And you decided 
that Rosabel was much as you had imag- 
ined her?” 

“Not in externals. But I flatter myself 
that I have seen at least beneath the outside 
layer.” 





“EXPERT TESTIMONY” 


One of the finest and most 
dramatic short stories of the 
day, will appear in an early 
number. The author is— 
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HE two young people returned from 
their dance, chatting. 

“Marvelous news,” ‘the girl announced. 
“Bindloss has recovered the power of 
speech. Not that it is any particular ad- 
vantage, except perhaps to old Bindle him- 
self. Before he spoke, I thought that maybe 
he might be clever.” She settled herself and 
lit a cigarette. 

“In my. .day,” Aunt Minerva reproved, 
“young ladies did not smoke in public.” 

“IT know,” her niece conceded. “It really 
must have been lots more fun then, when 
it was a sin something like breaking the 
steenth commandment.” : 

“Why, Rosabel!” 

“Doesn’t it say in the Bible thou shalt not 
commit—smoking in public!” She subsided 
for the moment. “I hope, old dears, that 
our return has not interrupted the steady 
flow of reminiscences. I rather had an idea 
that when we came back, Uncle Schlossen- 
heimer would be telling you what he said 
to George Washington, and what George 
Washington said to him that cold night 
when he rode his bicycle down to Valley 
Forge to see if George needed any assist- 
ance in being the red-pepper papa of his 
country.” . 


HEN the music started again, Bind- 

loss with hesitant courtesy invited 
Aunt Minerva to dance. The latter smiled 
enigmatically and accepted without demur. 
This left Uncle Schnellenberger and his pre- 
sumable niece regarding each other like a 
couple of strange catfish which have strolled 
into the same aquarium through an egre- 
gious blunder on the part of the doorman. 

“Do men as old as you are,” she finally 
asked with a candor that almost robbed the 
question of impudence, “ever fall in love?” 

The old gentleman’s eyes smiled. “Some- 
times they stay in love,” he admitted. 

“With some one they have known years 
before ?” 

“Or with some one they have thought 
about a good deal even without actually 
knowing her.” 

“T must tell Aunt Minerva that. She is a 
sort of a horse and buggy on this love 
proposition herself. Lots of men have been 
quite demented about her from time to 
time, but she never bats an eye. I suspect 
that she rather fell for a man when she was 
a little girl during the war—the Civil or 
Revolutionary, I forget which—and he was 
killed or something. Anyway, he has never 
been heard from since. But she keeps his 
letters, the only ones she has ever saved. 
I hope I don’t bore you.” 

“Quite the contrary—although I don’t 
know that we have the right to discuss your 
Aunt Minerva’s love-affairs.” 

“Oh, that’s all. right. Everybody does. 
It’s almost as popular a subject in our set 
as prohibition and why.” 

Bindloss and Aunt Minerva were return- 
ing from the dance floor. 

“But why,” demanded the young man, 
“should you not want me to tell that you 
can dance a little better than Ann Pen- 
nington and Marilyn Miller combined ?” 

“Because,” replied Aunt Minerva, woman- 
fashion. “Besides, I don’t. 

“And furthermore,” she added after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “I begin to suspect that 
today is the last of my dancing days.” 


N the way home they achieved the 

only real horse-and-buggy runaway 
that has been staged on Broadway for at 
least twenty years. 

There was a fire-alarm somewhere that 
took the apparatus from three station houses 
in a hell-bent parade down the principal 
thoroughfare of the world. Something, the 
sound of the sirens, the faint quickening 
of excitement that ran like a wave through 
the strolling sidewalk crowd, perhaps the 
jam of restless taxies herded into the 











side-streets to give the engines a ciear 
highway, flecked a whiplash of revolt to the 
smoldering memories of the horses. Per- 
haps, even, they were old fire-department 
horses doing their traditional stunt. 

At any rate they reared, kicked and 
started off toward the electric lights. 

The driver, none too skillful, sawed on 
the reins, bearing down all his weight from 
a half-standing position. One of the reins 
broke. 

Released from all control, the team bolted 
and ran with a clatter of spark-throwing 
hoofs. 

The unfamiliar sound of clanging horse- 
shoes on the pavement startled the pedes- 
trians into an alarmed scurry for safety. 
That, and that only, prevented their being 
mowed down like standing grain before a 
scythed chariot. Even at the Broadway in- 
tersection they heard it in time and scattered 
toward the already densely packed side- 
walks, leaving a lane wide enough for the 
Tunaways to pass through. 

But just at that point a police officer, 
busy with keeping back all cross-town 
traffic, projected himself into the situation 
with almost fatal results to all concerned. 
He blew a whistle sharply and held up his 
hand in front of the team. Probably he 
had never before encountered anything any 
wilder than a harassed taxi-driver, or he 
wouldn’t have done it. 

This confused the horses for a moment 
and they slackened speed, uncertain which 
way to dodge. Then a hook and ladder 
company went by screaming directly in 
front of them. 

“Now’s your chance. Jump!” The gray- 
haired man shouted the order. 

“But—” the other man began. 
“Jump!” 


T really was a good opportunity. It was 

an ominous slowing down, like the lull 
before a terrific blast of wind, but the few 
seconds of confusion really had reduced the 
pace almost to a walk. 

“Go first!’ the older man indicated more 
by gesture than by word. “And catch the 
women.” 

The young man dismounted in a manner 
reminiscent of a cannoneer vaulting from a 
caisson and then ran alongside the car- 
riage-step. 

The false Rosabel was nearest that side 
of the carriage. He hauled her off and 
stood her on her feet, then was back at the 
step in a second. 

But Aunt Minerva made no preparations 
to alight. The carriage was moving faster 
every second. 

“Jump!” the man opposite to her ordered 
brusquely. 

She shook her head and pointed to his 
leg—the one that made him limp. “You 
can’t jump. I'll stay.” 

It was too late for them to do anything 
else now. The driver and his assistant on 
the high front seat had tumbled to safety 
when the opportunity had presented itself, 
and the team, deflected to a course parallel 
with that of the hook and ladder, headed 
madly up Broadway. The lull was over 
and the storm was on. 

The young man running alongside the 
carriage-step was hurled away from the 
lurching vehicle, and the horses took up 
a galloping pace which equaled that of the 
motor-driven apparatus. 

The ancient, hard-tired carriage seemed 
likely to fly apart under the pressure of 
sudden speed. Certainly it rattled and 
bounced in a manner long forgotten by a 
humanity that has become accustomed to 
balloon tires and shock-absorbers. 

The old gentleman in the front seat, rid- 
ing backward, looked across at his vis-a-vis 
with a funny smile that was not really an 
expression of despair at all. 

He shouted: “I hoped you wouldn’t be 
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THREE WAYS TO WASH 


{ WE LEAVE THE CHOICE TO YOU } 


If you 
tried 

to doa 
week’s wash 
with 

only 

water, 
think 

of all 
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hard work 
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soap 
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form 
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flakes 
or powder ) 
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the work 
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naptha. The naptha loosens the dirt—the soap washes 
it away. They work together to bring the extra help 


that makes Fels-Naptha give you white, bright, clean 
clothes with lots less work. Use Fels-Naptha for 
washing machine or hand work. Sold by all grocers. 


FELS & CO., 


Philadelphia 





*NAPTHA is one of the 
most effective of all harmless dirt-looseners. It 
is the basis of dry cleaning. It melts grease away. 
It dissolves obstinate, stubborn dirt. It loosens 
the dirt you would otherwise have to rub out. 
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Men win with 
FACES that are FIT 


Ben the day with Williams. 
Keep yourface FIT! 87 years of 
research, three generations of in- 
tensive specialized study have gone 
into every tube of Williams. It will 
give a shave that’s easy, smooth 
and sweet. 

More—a daily treatment of 
Williams lather leaves your face 
FIT. Williams Shaving Cream is 
5S eeacecrtamang Apher eae trace 
of coloring matter; its major ingre- 
dients triple distilled. It thor- 
oughly cleanses the pores, tones up 
the delicate skin structure, helps 
toward a buoyant, youthful fitness. 


The drug clerk doesn’t know 
how it’s made, but he knows what 
it does. “Ob yes...» but they all 
come back to Williams!” 


FREE TRIAL SIZE 
Write “Shaving Cream’ on a postal and 
address: The J.B. Williams Co., Dept.1010, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. (Canadian 
Address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal.) 


At all druggists; two sixes, 35c and 50c. 





Next time say “‘a tube of 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


please!” 





eAfterwards, a dash of Aqua Velva. FREE 
sample of this, too, pA = $0 0:2 your postal. 








such a damn’ fool, but I might have known 
you would!” There was also an unfathom- 
able admiration in his eyes. 

Of course she could not hear what he 
said, but she smiled back, not so much the 
grave sweet smile of an old lady about 
to die as the reckless, confident grin of a 
woman who stands undaunted in the face 
of danger alongside a man she trusts. “Life 
on Broadway,” she murmured inaudibly, 
“is traditionally short and fast. We should 
live about three blocks longer. So, carry 
on, old-timer!” 

“Just for that,” he returned, “I sup- 
pose I’ll have to save our fool lives.” 

To the casual onlooker it would seem 
that he had made a rash promise. It did 
not look as if anyone in mortal guise could 
prevent the entire outfit from ending up in 
a mangling crash.- There are so many 
hazards on Broadway. 

But the gray-haired gentleman, upon 
whom the elderly lady smiled so trustingly, 
still had a trick or two up his sleeve. 

Up his sleeve, too, was surprising strength. 
Probably he had developed that as an aid 
to his underpowered leg. He yanked him- 
self up to the driver’s seat and crouched 
there on all fours, much like a sprinter at 
the command: “On your marks!” For 
several seconds he held that position, judg- 
ing distances and timing the beat of the 
horses’ hoofs. Then he vaulted, in a man- 
ner that must have been learned in some 
man’s army, from the seat to the back of 
the near horse. (Field-artillery drivers al- 
ways ride the left-hand mount.) Practiced 
hands picked up the broken reins and bore 
a gently increasing pressure on the mouths 
of the frightened animals. Almost in- 
sensibly he pulled them to the right, and 
when ‘the fire apparatus went straight on 
across Times Square and up Broadway, 
the carriage found itself slowing down in 
the quieter purlieus of Seventh Avenue, 
which, at Forty-sixth Street, makes a V 
with the great highway. 

It really seemed absurdly simple. The 
pair of tired, shaking, foam-flecked horses 
suddenly decided to call it a day—the most 
exciting one of their lives—and came down 
to a panting walk. 

Before they had gone a block that way, 
a taxi overtook them, a taxi containing 
the younger man of the party and the girl. 
Recognizing them, the emergency driver 
drew up at the curb. 


Rastos alighted first. “I saw you 
do that trick, and old Captain Viard 
would have been proud of his pupil. But 
for Pete’s sake; fix your Van Dyke. It’s 
under your left ear.” 

“Thanks.” The perspiring old. gentleman 
made the suggested adjustment. “You take 
the two ladies back home in the taxi, and 
I'll walk this team over to the stable whtre 
they belong.” 

For a moment, when this plan was first 
unfolded to the ladies aforementioned, there 
came a hurt look into the eyes of the 
older. 

What did she expect, the owner of the 
still slightly askew Van Dyke asked him- 
self. 

“Perhaps I can get some one who under- 
stands horses to take care of them,” he 
suggested. 

“No, don’t think of it,” she had coun- 
tered. “But before I go, I wish to thank 
you for the brave deed which saved my 
life.” 

“It was nothing.” 

“Then I’m glad you were not terribly in- 
convenienced. Good-by.” 

“Well, damn all women!” the man with 
the Van Dyke told the horses. “She never 
even said to come over later.” He gazed 
ruefully after the departing taxi. 

“J don’t care whether he likes me well 
enough to tell me who he is or not,” the 
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elderly lady in the taxicab told herself. 
And then she began to cry silently into 
her lace handkerchief. 

The other two passengers didn’t notice. 

Which indicates about the status quo 
of all the relationships. 

They dropped Aunt Minerva at her 
apartment, and the other two went on to 
some sort of an engagement that had 
grown up spontaneously between them. 

Aunt Minerva entered her lonely apart- 
ment and let her mid-Victorian personality 
fall from her shoulders. Unhampered she 
could cry better. 


HERE was a sound-proof booth in the 
drug-store around the corner from the 
apartment building where Rosabel lived. 
Some one called her from there that same 
evening at the expense of a nickel which 
might have been saved by using the house 
phone right in the building. 

“This is your Lithuanian uncle, Rosa- 
bel.” 

“Perhaps. But I am not your Rosabel.” 

“You will, of course, forgive me for con- 
tradicting.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“That, so far as I am concerned, you 
are the only Rosabel there is.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“The same curious instinct that made me 
think it the first time I read your name by 
the light of a flare nine or ten years ago.” 

Rosabel held silence a moment, the 
frightened silence of a rabbit which hears 
a hunting dog in full cry somewhere over 
the hill. 

Then she laughed lightly. Women do—to 
deceive men, and to drown out the thunder 
of their own heart-beats. 

“My dear man, what a terrible thing it 
would be, even if I am your Rosabel, if 
you should turn out to be some one else’s 
Alexander MacFarlan.” 

“You remember my name?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then perhaps I am your Alexanccr 
MacFarlan.” 

“How could I tell so soon?” 

“So soon? It has been nine years.” 

“I’ve never seen you as ‘you really look.” 

“Nor I you. That doesn’t seem to mat- 
ter. I’d really rather it was this way. If 
I knew for sure that you are as lovely 
as I know you are, I should never dare to 
tell you what J am going to say.” 

The silence which ensued stretched to the 
breaking-point. The woman simply had to 
put an end to it. 

“What are you going to say?” she asked 
faintly. 

“That I still love you.” 

Another silence. 

“Isn’t there any question to go with that 
statement ?” 

“No. I believe in spontaneity myself.” 

“Well—then for Pete’s sake come up here 
and let me look at you.” 

“Do you think you dare?” 

“Yes,” 

“Shall I take off the whiskers and the 
white eyebrows?” 

“Please.” 

“But the limp is real.” 

“I know. That doesn’t matter.” 

“Then I'll start up. But if I never ar- 
rive, it will be because I died of excitement 
on the way. Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 

Rosabel had a moment of panic. She 
thought of running out the back way. And 
she wished that Helen were there. Then 
she was glad that she was not. 

And then the time for evasion was past. 
There was a tap on the door. 

Rosabel stood, lovely, vibrant, staring at 
the portal. 

She didn’t know what he looked like. 

But it didn’t make any difference. 

“Come in,” she almost whispered. 
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DR ARS SS A SRR TR EE 


asove. Mrs. Cyrit E. Auten, of Philadelphia 
RIGHT 


“THREE YEARS AGO I was told that, to 
avoid a nervous breakdown, I vitally needed a 
rest. My whole system was run down from 
overwork. On returning from my vacation 
boils started to break out upon my face and 
neck—the result of the condition of my blood. 
Ointments and poultices seemed only to allevi- 
ate—not overcome—the disorder. 

“Numerous friends advised Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I began eating it regularly at meal times. 
Soon the boils simply faded away and I have 
had none since. I still eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 


daily to keep ‘fit’. 
Leicuton M. Rein, Detroit, Mich. 
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LEFT 


“I WAS under the anxious responsi- 
bility of starting my own business and 
nursing it along the road to success. 
Of course my hours were long, and I 
overworked. Soon my system was run 
down. At the same time I began to 
suffer from constipation. My diges- 
tion, too, was impaired. One day 
that I try 
Yeast... . I did try it. Today, after 
taking Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
for two months, I find myself, to be 
brief, ‘enjoying the best of health’.” 
Leo S, Kit.een, St, Paul, Minn. 


someone recommended 
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" NERVOUS, MISERABLE... bad 
to give up every outdoor sport” 


SS kee te a eR PSE be eet SRNR a he ln Nagi. titanate Ty EH. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Riding, swimming, tennis—I was forced to give 
up each of my beloved sports. And my dancing, 
TOO... 

“The doctor’s words sounded hopeless! ‘Auto- 
intoxication’ had become chronic! I feared I 
would be afflicted my whole life long. 

“I led a miserable existence. Something had 
to be done. I tried medicines. To no avail. | 
was terribly weak—oppressed by an over- 
whelming desire to sleep continuously. 

“Then one day my mother handed meseveral 
cakes of Fleischmarnin’s Yeast, saying, ‘You have 
tried everything else.’ It was with a mere flicker- 
ing ray of hope that I began eating it— three 
cakes a day. 

“Today I can snap my fingers at the word 
‘chronic.’ For in 5 months my auto-intoxication 
had disappeared. I’ve never felt better in my 
life. I’m riding again, and fit for any strenuous 
sport. And I am thinking of starting my dancing 
again, too.” —Mrs. Cyril E. Allen. 


HEN the body is depressed by intestinal 
poisons, Fleischmann’s Yeast gets surely 
at the source of the trouble. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food as fresh as 
any vegetable from the garden. It cleanses the 
digestive tract of accumulated wastes, strength- 
ens the intestinal muscles. With elimination 
regular, the assimilation of food becomes normal, 
the blood is purified — the tone of the whole 
system is raised. Indigestion, skin disorders 
yield to the action of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Start today on this easy, natural road to 
health. You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast 
from any grocer. Buy two or three days’ 
supply at a time and keep in any cool dry 
place. Write for a free copy of the latest 
booklet on Yeast in the diet. Health Re- 
search Dept. M-45, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., New York. 


This modern, natural way to health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one cake before each meal or 
between meals. Eat it plain, or dissolved in 
water (hot or cold), or any other way you like. 
For stubborn constipation physicians say it is 
best to eat one cake with a glass of hot water 
(not scalding) before meals and before going 
to bed. (Train yourself to regular daily habits.) 
Dangerous cathartics will gradually become 
unnecessary. 
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Headaches 


cost men money 


ATCH a man trying to work when he has 
a headache — . 

He fusses over trifles — he snaps at his sec- 
retary. Routine tasks he manages to struggle 
through somehow — but anything of impor- 
tance he pushes aside till the morrow. 

Don’t let headaches slow you up. It’s ex- 
pensive and it’s unnecessary. 

To really correct a headache you must get 
at the condition that causes it. The simple, 
natural way to do this is by the use. of Sal 
Hepatica, the standard effervescent saline. 

Congestion in the stomach or intestines is 
a common cause of headaches. Congestion 
produces excessive blood pressure. The result 
is dizziness and headaches. Sal Hepatica re- 
lieves a headache because it promptly removes 
this congestion. 

Sal Hepatica contains the same health-giving 
salines as the famous European spas. Not 
only does Sal Hepatica relieve headaches but 
it is the approved treatment for many other 
ills as well. 

For Sal Hepatica sweeps away the poisons 
set up by foods retained too long within the 
intestines. These poisons may result in in- 
digestion or poor complexion, in hyper-acidity 
or rheumatism; they are at the root of kidney 
and liver and other organic disorders. 

Keep free of headaches —keep free of the 
poisons of waste. Take Sa! Hepatica promptly 
when you need it. 

Send for the free booklet which explains 
more fully how Sal Hepatica relieves head- 
aches and other ills. 

For booklet please address 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J-107, 71 West St., 
New York City 


Sal 


Hepatica ~ 
















KNOCKOUT 
(Continued from page 69) 


“And: your parents knew nothing about 
it?” Doris’ voice was tense. 

“Certainly not. I used the name of Nor- 
cross and posed as a fighter from the States. 
I didn’t neglect my business, either. Three 
years ago Father died suddenly. I went to 
London and found that he had been specu- 
lating for a long time and that Mother had 
just fifteen thousand dollars to her name. 
She loved the life she was living in England 
—a country place on the River Wye, a 
lovely spot.” 

“Yes.” Doris waited for him to go on. 

“I went over everything and found it 
was costing about twelve thousand a year 
in American money to live as she had been 
living. I told her to go ahead and use her 
capital, that I had a big paying position in 
the United States. Then I came over here 
and began fighting—it was the only chance 
I saw. I hit it off from the start. After my 
next fight I'll have nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

“And your mother doesn’t know, really?” 

“T should say not. She is living happily 
with her ponies and dogs and flowers and 
her friends among the country people; she 
thinks I’m a young captain of industry over 
here.” He smiled. 

“Every fall I do a disappearing act here,” 
he added. “I go over to Mother and spend 
six weeks with her.” 

“And no one has ever recognized you?” 

“No. But I dodge people of my own 
class all d can.” 

Returning. at length to the farm, there 
was no clear memory on the part of either 
of mere words. Yet the ride had seemed 
brief indeed. He stood by the car looking 
up at her. 

“Will you come tomorrow after I have 
boxed? Say five o’clock?” 

She shook her head, smiling formally. 
Too great hurry in this affair, she knew, 
would bring a swifter ending than, just 
now, she cared to contemplate. 

“Not tomorrow. Some day I'll come.” 


UT she came next day at the hour 
designated, unable to remain away. 

And the day after that she came; and 
the next, with all the elation of an expe- 
rience which had not begun to pall. And 
there were mornings on the float—just a 
beautiful girl and a beautiful boy. 

Toward sunset one afternoon Doris stopped 
the car upon the brow of a hill, giving upon 
an alluring view of the Sound. He glanced 
at her. 

“Tommy Devine says if I don’t stop go- 
ing off with you I am going to lose my 
fight with Strunk.” 

Doris flushed. 

“T don’t want to be that sort of an in- 
fluence. Perhaps I had better stop coming. 
Is that what you want to say? I didn’t 
realize I was hurting you.” 

“Hurting me! It’s life to me. I can 
conquer the world with you at my side.” 

Doris’ breath came deeply. She half 
rose as though inclined, through sheer nerv- 
ousness, to leap from the car, but his arm 
went about her. She was close to him, in 
his arms. 

A quiver passed through her. The sensa- 
tion of being powerless in his arms, her 
body welded against his, was by far the 
most tremendous in her life, when, like the 
thrust of an icy spear, came a stab in her 
heart. It turned her all cold, as the aloof- 
ness of her class, of her position and all 
the acquired tendencies of her nature, sud- 
denly became dominant. He felt it, saw it. 
He released her. 

“You are angry,” he said. “But I love 
you. I love you. I can’t say anything 
more. Just that.” 

The dénouement had come and she had 


brought it upon herself; she was too hon- 
est by nature to deny it. 

“When you dived from the raft that first 
morning,” she said at length, her voice 
low, “you said you were a fighter. Are you 
anything different now?” 

There was a pause. 

“I’m sorry,” he said then. 
But—but—suppose I retired soon?” 
was a pathetic catch in his voice. 
a good business offer.” 

“You are a fighter,” she said dully, 
“whether you retire or not. And everyone 
would know, must know sometime.” 

He turned away from her and she started 
the car, heading it toward the farm. 

Doris spent the week-end at Southamp- 
ton, a sort of compromise visit in lieu of a 
much longer stay. -When she thought of 
Norcross, it was with the sense of relief of 
one who has escaped a real danger. But 
to her dismay, returning home on Monday, 
she faced a strongly recurrent desire to see 
him again—a curious, gnawing longing to 
savor the grave smile in his level gray eyes, 
the soft gleam of his waving brown hair. 
And his strong arms—holding her! Before 
the day was ended, she became thoroughly 
frightened. 


“T understand. 
There 
“T have 


LEEP that night was not restful and in 

the early morning Doris arose and pre- 
pared herself for her morning plunge in an 
ecstasy of nervous eagerness. But Norcross 
did not come to the float. 

Idling over her breakfast without appe- 
tite, she faced the truth and admitted it. 
She had not escaped. She loved Paul Nor- 
cross. She loved this handsome young stal- 
wart, loved his delicate lights and shades 
of character; his sheer physical prowess on 
the one hand, his gentleness, his instinctive 
gentility on the other. She lifted her shin- 
ing eyes to her father, grumbling over his 
newspaper, an old aristocrat in every pose, 
intolerant and in the larger aspects of life 
narrow. But the light in her eyes deepened. 

“Poor Father,” she thought. And cared 
no more than that; but of Norcross: did 
he still care? It would kill her if he didn’t. 

Driving at full speed she had gone half- 
way to Norcross’ quarters when another 
car approached in a narrow part of the 
roadway. She was edging to one side to 
give it room when she recognized the driver, 
Devine. 

‘“Hello. I’ve been looking for you. I 
was going to your house.” 

“You were!” She backed her roadster 
alongside Devine’s car. 

“Yes, I was. I was going to ask you to 
lay off Norcross. -Here he’s got the most 
important fight of his life on his hands, a 
time when he ought to be on his toes, work- 
ing up to the best he’s got—and what’s he 
doing? Sitting around, grouching, making 
faces at nothing, letting his sparring part- 
ners make a monkey out of him. And 
him a champ if there ever was one!” 

“You mean”— Doris peered at him 
eagerly—“you mean he seems to be—to 
be—” Her voice failed her. 

“You know what he seems to be.” De- 
vine’s voice rose angrily. “‘He’s got you on 
his mind when he ought to be thinking of 
Harry Strunk—” 

Doris smiled radiantly. 

“Say,”—Devine stared at her,—“you act 
as though I was giving you good news! 
Norcross aint fit and Strunk is going to 
hand him the trimming of his life.” 

“Oh!” Doris’ face lost its light. “What 
can I do?” 

“Do? You can leave him alone.” 

“But—but I haven’t seen him; not in 
nearly a week, at least.” 

Devine grimaced. “What difference does 
that make? He wants to see you and is 
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Glorious October 
a Month of Kopvax Days 


Don’t miss these Picture opportunities 





(“= crisp October days—an ideal time for picture making. Many of 

the most beautiful pictures seen in Kodak albums are those snapped 

at this time of year. Soft, golden October lighting affords wonderful 

ae Ti picture possibilities. Whenever you step out-of-doors for a leisure hour, 





Picture spportunitie: never  t2Ke your Kodak along, fully loaded. Don’tlet this gorgeous month go by 


wait. Keep your Kedai i i , . 
I bmn unrepresented in your picture records. Kodaks $5 up . . . at your dealer’s 


tures wheneverthey happen. 


EAsTMAN Kopak Company, RocuesTeErR, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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A Pipe Smoker 
in Australia 


Speaks Up 





It cannot help but give us a thrill to have 
someone on the other side of the world 
write to us in the same pipe-smoker’s 
language that we hear at home. 


Hear what the gentleman in South 
Australia says: 
Mount Barker Road 
or Crafers P. O. 


Sterling West 
South Australia 


. November 18, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

Having been a smoker for the past twenty- 
six years, I have never come across any 
tobacco to compare with your Edgeworth. 
It is a pleasure to smoke, does not affect the 
health in any way whatsoever, and is most 
cooling and tasty to the palate. 

Everyone I come in conversation with that 
is a smoker, I always introduce your Edge- 
worth and if possible offer them a pipeful. 

. Once more I say it is a tobacco fit for any- 
one to smoke. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. A. Jones 


Pipe smokers prefer Edgeworth for various 
reasons. Some like it use its quality 
never changes. Some like it because of its 
flavor. Others smoke it because they can 
buy it wherever and whenever they like. 
Perhaps after you try Edgeworth you will 
discover still another reason for the popu- 
larity of this tobacco. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 











Write your name 
. and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 8 S. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packayes, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
tou & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth: Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 

On your radio— tune in on WRVA, Richmond, 
inath 


Va. — the rth Station. Wave 
(254.1 meters) 1180 kilocycles 





busted up because he hasn’t. And when 
he does see you he’s busted up.” Devine 
gestured. “So what’s the answer? Ask me. 
Then, the other night a swell guy and some 
old jane got hold of him and he wouldn't 
tell me nothing about what happened. But 
he was all in after they went. Every night 
they telephone—or you do—I don’t know 
which, because Norcross shuts us all out of 
the room.” 

“IT haven’t telephoned him, Mr. Devine.” 

“Well, anyway, listen, Missy. The main 
trouble is you. That’s my dope. You keep 
away and I can handle the rest.” 

“And suppose I don’t?” Doris’ eyes were 
gleaming. 

“Tf you don’t, then this bird Strunk is 
going to beat Paul’s head off. He'll be a 
busted flush and his heart will be broken. 
You can’t be mixed up in a love affair and 
win prize-fights.” 

Half sick, she stared at the man. 

“What do you wish me to do?” 

“Look here—” Devine leaned out of the 
car. “Yesterday morning I rigged up a 
plant on him. [ told him you had tele- 
phoned when he was out, all giggly and ex- 
cited, saying you had got engaged to a guy 
in New York and—” 

“Mr. Devine!” 

“And I told him you wanted him to be 
the first bird to know it—you’re hep to the 
way the dames always put it when they 
break the bad news to the runner-up. 
Well, it worked—Norcross was mean as a 
meat-ax in the afternoon. Knocked out 
two of his sparring partners and—” 

“See here—” Doris’ voice quivered with 
anger. 

“Now wait a minute.” Devine raised his 
hand impressively. “I know how it is with 
you. You’re one of the top-hole crowd, 
getting a little excitement playing with a 
prize-fighter, who’s all right enough; but a 
prize-fighter. Get me? 

“What’s the idea, eh? You can’t marry 
him. I’m wise to that. Fun for you, yes. 
But you’ve had enough, aint you? What’s 
it going to get you to string along and ruin 
a man’s life when he’s at his prime? This 
Norcross is a curious fish; don’t take things 
easily. You’ve got a chance to act big and 
save a man. You're not going to gyp him 
just because you’ve got a yen for a jounce 
out of the ordinary, are you? Come on. 
Come clean now like a big-hearted woman.” 

He eyed her keenly. “Even if you love 
him, you'll only hurt him now. And, any- 
way, if you do love him, I. mean serious, 
why, you should ought to have your head 
examined.” 

For a full minute Doris sat immobile, her 
eyes hard and bright, fixed upon the road. 
At length she raised her hand in, a little 
gesture. 

“Very well, Mr. Devine. I’'ll—I'll—” A 
sob broke her voice. “I'll do as you say.” 
Devine stared at her. “So that’s it!” 
“That’s it, Mr. Devine. But you are 
right absolutely.” Slowly she turned the 

car and directed her course homeward. 


HE: days that intervened before the 

widely heralded contest between Nor- 
cross and Strunk were almost devoid of 
concrete impression for Doris Willing. It 
seemed to her as though the day of the bat- 
tle‘ would never come; she was living for it 
with complete singleness of mind. 

Her father eventually departed for New- 
port; but Doris remained at home. She 
would, at all events, wait until after the 
fight before considering any plans whatever. 
Chubby Lannin, who had decided to place 
his money upon Strunk, had secured his 
usual ringside seats and Doris had badgered 
an invitation out of him upon the threat 
of going alone unless he took her..... 

The semi-final bout between two welter- 
weights was ending. Darkness had fallen 
and all the thrilling mystery of the vast 
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nocturnal scene was spread before them as 
Doris and Lannin came through the portal 
and made their way to their ringside seats. 
The scene involved a curious transformation 
from sharp details to things vaguely dis- 
cerned. 

The ring stood out in greenish brilliance 
beneath’ a huge cluster of lights, while else- 
where throughout this throng of quite sev- 
enty thousand men and women, the eye 
encountered a multitude of impressions— 
grouping of pallid faces and white-shirted 
forms tricked out in splashes of electric 
illumination. 

A gong was clanging insistently. A man 
with a loud, whining voice was trying to 
announce something. From the arena came 
the music of a band. 

From the direction of one of the portals, 
rose a sound of cheering. A group of men 
were coming down the aisle, in the lead a 
tall, stalwart young man in a bathrobe, his 
blond head bobbing above the crowd. 

Henry Strunk! 


VERYONE was standing. Doris stood 

up, her hand upon Lannin’s arm. 
Strunk was in his corner, surrounded by his 
seconds. The ring was filling with photog- 
raphers. Strunk was as much bigger than 
Norcross as Drennan had been; light of 
feature, his eyes blue, hair white as flax. 
His was a grim face, the mouth straight 
and cruel, the cheek-bones broad. 

“Chubby,”—Doris’ finger pressed into 
her escort’s arm,—“what do you think? 
He’s a dreadful looking thing!” 

“My money’s on him; Norcross hasn’t 
been. working good of late. Got that tip 
from a friend of Devine’s.” 

Doris was about to reply when there 
came another eruption of applause. Nor- 
cross was coming. 

She could have touched him as he passed. 
But he saw no one. He had on the silken 
bathrobe he had worn at the farm. Be- 
hind him was Devine, his face hard, in- 
scrutable as an idol’s. Behind him came 
Turk McGill. 

Climbing through the ropes, Norcrcss 
went straight to Strunk’s corner and smil- 
ing, stretched out his hand. Strunk took 
it, looking up at his opponent with a hard, 
expressionless face. 

“Norcross doesn’t look so good,” Lannin 
muttered in the girl’s ear. “Looks pale, a 
little drawn. See how he keeps moving 
his feet.” 

“Oh, shut up, Chubby! Don’t be a 
croaker.” Doris’ voice was strained. 

The two men were in the center of the 
ring now, their gloves adjusted, conferring 
with the referee, a whippy little man in a 
white shirt and flannel trousers. 

“Will they ever begin, Chubby?” Doris, 
impatient of all these formal delays, her 
nerves strung to breaking, closed her eyes. 

“Norcross is nervous, all right.” 

She opened her eyes. The photographers 
and seconds were clambering out of the 
ring. The fighters had returned to their 
corners and were rubbing their feet in 
resin piled outside the ropes. 

A bell clanged. The men sprang to the 
center of the ring—they had performed the 
required rite of handshaking in the prelimi- 
nary conference—eying each other warily, 
sparring to feel each other out. Sudden- 
ly Norcross’ arm flashed out in his famous 
straight left jab, the glove snapping true to 
its mark, landing upon Strunk’s cheek under 
the left eye. 

Norcross should have followed it up, for 
the blow had been a beauty, coming just 
as Strunk had started a rush. He had been 
thrown back, shaken. But Norcross did 
not grasp his advantage. Strunk swung 
and missed, leaving an opening that any 
ringside observer could see. But Norcross, 
drawing away, let the opportunity for a 
counter go by. Encouraged, Strunk rushed 
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. face and 
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fortune 




















Before frock, figure or manner, a woman is judged 
by her face . . . “a pretty girl,” “a distinguished- 
looking woman,” “smart,” or “beautiful” is said, 
according to the impression given by a face—and 
its all-important make-up. 


And one really can’t afford (for fortune’s. sake) to 
use powder of a lesser quality than the finest— 
Houbigant Face Powder. For 150 perfumed years, 
Houbigant has created’ the finest powders in all the 
world, and none is quite so -delightfully fragrant, 
velvety-soft, and lastingly adherent. The exquisite 
odeurs are Subtilite, Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum 
Ideal, Mon Boudoir, and Le Temps des Lilas. Its 
true tones are naturelle, rachel, rosée, ocre rosée, 


ocre, and blanche —$1.50. 


The same powder, but in compact form, with rouge, 
is in the new double compact designed by a Parisian 
jeweler. The compact is six-sided —unusually good- 
looking —thin, and light in weight—$2.50. 

We would like to send you five sachets perfumed with the five odeurs 
mentioned above, and the interesting booklet, “‘Things Perfumes 


Whisper.’’ There is no charge; just write for them. Houbigant, Inc., 
/ Dept. 253, 539 West 45th Street, New York. 
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Hair getting 
a bit thin? 


Yet it needn’t! 


Just try this simple treatment— 
see how quickly it works: 

EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 
scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Then with your fingers 
pressed down firmly, move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working 
the tonic into every inch of the scalp. 
Move the scalp, not the fingers! Brush 
the hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


The Pinaud treatment is so quickly 
effective because it directly attacks 
the causes of thinning, falling hair. 

Dandruff —poor scalp circulation— 
these, specialists say, cause most hair 
loss, most baldness. 

The Pinaud treatment destroys 
dandruff—makes the scalp fairly 
tingle with active circulation. 

Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine today 
at any drug or department store. 
Always look for Ed. Pinaud’s sig- 
nature in red on the bottle. Pinaud, 
Paris, New York. 
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in with two heavy body blows, both 
landing. 
Muttering rose among the _ spectators. 


What was the matter with Norcross? Noted 
for his quick precision, his tigerlike ferocity, 
he was conducting himself like a novice. 
As though realizing his showing, he sud- 
denly rushed Strunk with powerful left and 
right hooks—powerful, yes, but slow, es- 
pecially the footwork. Strunk was per- 
mitted to slip sharply away. 

From a spectator came a loud, shrill ulu- 
lation. Quick as thought Strunk’s right 
was coming in, hooking upward. Norcross 
saw the blow in time to -begin to roll his 
head with it, but not in time to avoid it. 
He went to the floor as though he had been 
struck by a lightning-bolt. 

The crowd, which had been cheering for 
Norcross, was in frenzy at what appeared 
to be a knockout. Some one behind Doris 
was gripping her shoulder. But she didn’t 
know it. She stood immobile, dazed, her 
eyes fastened upon the prostrate figure ly- 
ing under the pitiless lights grouped over 
the ring, the white-shirted referee bending 
over him with inexorable face, his arm 
moving up and down in the count: Strunk 
standing near his corner, watching, catlike, 
tense. 

As the referee’s arm went down for the 
fifth time, Norcross moved. At the sixth 
he glanced up at the man above him. 
Slowly he rose to his knee, shaking his head 
as though to clear it. At the ninth, he 
rose to his feet while the roar of the 
crowd became screaming crescendo. 

Strunk rushed in, bent upon settling his 
man, swinging with right and left, Nor- 
cross covering up—intent only upon re- 
covering from the blow he had received. 
Perhaps Strunk’s eagerness alone saved his 
victim. For his furious blows were winding 
around his opponent’s neck. Strunk’s chief 
second yelled something. Strunk heard it. 
Pulling up short, he measured his man and 
let drive with his right. Again it was high. 
But its force was terrific. Norcross stag- 
gered and then blindly ran into a clinch, 
while the referee darted in between, prying 
the men apart. The next instant the bell 
rang, ending the round. 

Lannin sat back, his mouth hanging open. 

“I told you Norcross wasn’t right. He’s 
been fighting like a wooden man. He wont 
last another round. Those two wallops he 
got have fixed him. Look at Devine poking 
smelling-salts under his nose. He’s gone.” 

“He isn’t gone!” Doris fairly glared at 
her escort. 

“Isn’t he!” jeered the man. “Let me tell 
you he needs more than smelling-salts.” 

“He—” Doris rose, staring at Lannin. 
“He needs—” She raised her face to the 
great vault of stars overhead, stars curiously 
pale in the flood of light going up to meet 
them. “He needs—” 


“Hi! What the devil! You—” 


Doris! 

UT he was too late to seize her as she 

darted into the aisle and between the 
newspaper men seated under the edge of 
the ring. The preliminary whistle, warning 
that the bell was about to ring for the 
second round, had blown and the seconds 
were climbing through the ropes. 

“Paul Norcross.” Her voice was low, 
but pure and clear as the note of a bell 
and with a bell’s pervasive carrying qual- 
ity, amid the uproar and confusion. “Paul.” 

“Hey!” Devine, new on the outside of 
the ropes, about to climb down to the 
main floor, was glaring at her. “You 
get—” 

“Paul Norcross!” 

The boxer started, his head jerking quick- 
ly upward. 

“Paul! Here I am! 

Locating the voice, he half rose, glancing 
down, color flooding his pale cheeks. He 
leaned near her. 
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“Paul, There’s no- 
body—” 

Clang went the gong. 

“He didn’t tell the truth, Paul. 
nobody else—” 

With a panther bound, Strunk sought to 
trap Norcross in his corner but he side- 
stepped; as the crowd shrilled its excite- 
ment, Norcross rushed at Strunk, his arms 
working like pistons. Thenaclinch. Strunk 
was bleeding from a cut under the eye, 
and now in their grappling Norcross’ fists 
were moving up and down. Nothing un- 
certain about Norcross now. 

“Sit down, Miss.” A newspaper man 
pulled Doris gently upon the arm, moving 
over to make room for her. “You can't 
stand. They’re yelling at you. -What did 
you say to Norcross? It’s made a lot of 
difference. Could I have your name?” 

Doris, her eyes fastened upon the figures 
in the ring, shook her head and moved 
from the newspaper section back to her own 


I'm not engaged. 


There’s 


seat. Lannin, leaning forward, was too en- 
grossed to notice her. For the fighters had 
broken. 


ORCROSS came in like a madman 

with a left to the body, bringing up 
his right as it landed. The body punch 
struck solidly but the right came up glanc- 
ing, catching Strunk under the lobe of the 
ear, ripping it upward. They were in a 
clinch again and Strunk’s blood covered 
both men. The referee broke them; and 
Strunk coolly feinting with his right, shifted 
his feet and stepped in with a left hook, 
which caught Norcross upon the chin, cut- 
ting it open. Doris wanted to scream. She 
couldn't. 

And now as though the cutting and tear- 
ing and bleeding had robbed the men of 
all notion of science and caution, bringing 
them down to the fundamental fighting 
instinct, they stood toe to toe launching 
in with rights and lefts. 

Suddenly Norcross was down. 

He was up without waiting for the count. 
Another blow. He went down again. The 
referee began to count, but Norcross 
struggled to his feet, standing unsteadily 
as Strunk advanced, intent upon nothing 
but landing the finishing blow—so intent 
that he came in wide open, his right hand 
poised low for the final punch. 

Suddenly, as he was set to deliver it, 
the reeling figure in front of him straight- 
ened and turned. There came a white 
flash, upward and inward. 

Strunk’s hands went down. He stood 
for an instant, stiffened; then his head fell 
forward; he plunged to the floor, while 
the uproar of a mighty host went surging 
across the Harlem. 

“Come on. My money’s gone. But it 
was worth it. Come on. They'll be taking 
your picture in a minute. You sure pulled 
a real one this time.” Lannin’s voice 
sounded dully in Doris’ ears.- She lifted her 
face, smiling. Seizing his arm, she let Lan- 
nin tow her into the swirling crowds bound 
for the exit..... 

The first rays of sunlight, creeping over 
the easterly hills, aroused her. The maid 
was bringing coffee and the morning paper. 
Doris seized the sheet and was about to 
open it to the sporting pages when her 
eyes were attracted by a name in one of 
the middle columns on the front page— 
Norcross’ name. 

After the introductory paragraph, which 
recited the salient details of the fight, the 
second paragraph proclaimed: 

“Norcross announced after the fight his 
retirement from the ring. He entered pu- 
gilism, he said, for the money there was 
in the game and that now he has all he 
desires. He has no ambition to challenge 
for the championship of the world and will 
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eAs told to 


Princess Pat 


by 


10,000 Men 


“Women Use 
Too Much Rouge’ 


HE MEN, poor 

dears, are not 
quite correct. They 
judge by Sig 
ances solely. What 
they really protest 
is the ‘‘painted 
look’’—and .‘‘too 
much rouge”’ is not 
really a question of 
quantity. Itisa 
matter of kind; for even the tiniest bit 
of usual rouge does look unreal. 





Women have startling proof of differ- 
ence in rouges once they try Princess 
Pat. Have you sometimes watched 
fleecy clouds at sunset shade from 
deepest rose to faintest pink, every 
tone pure and luminous? So it is with 
Princess Pat rouge. Every tone is pure 
and luminous, seeming to lie beneath 
the skin and not upon it. You obtain 
more, or less, color by using freely or 
ey: But there is never a ques- 
tion of too much, never the unlovely 
“*painted look’’ to which men object. 


Purity, delicacy, the most costly color 
tints, and a secret formula combine to 
make Princess Pat the most natural 
rouge in the world. And whether blonde 
or Seanaen. you Can use any and all of 
the six Princess Pat shades with perfect 
effect—instead of being limited to one 
as with usual rouges. 


Velvet Your Skin with Princess Pat 
Almond Base Face Powder 


Velvet is just the word; for the soft, 
soothing Almond Base imparts to 


Princess Pat 


PRINCESS PAT LTD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Princess Pat an entirely new ‘‘feel,”’ 
makes its application a veritable ca- 
ress. Most powders contain starch as 
a base—hence their drying effect. The 
Almond in Princess Pat definitely 
helps the skin, assists it to remain 
pliant and fine of texture. And there 
has never been a powder to go on so 
smoothly, or cling so long—never be- 
cause only in Princess Pat do you find 
the soft, naturally adherent Almond 
Base—instead of starch. 


Princess Pat Almond Base face powder 
now comes in two weights. Medium 
weight in the familiar oblong box— 
lighter weight in the new round box. 
It has been possible because of the Al- 
mond Base to make the lighter weight 
powder just as clinging as the medium. 


Get This 
Week End Set 
—SPECIAL 


The 0 Be oy Princess Pat 
Week-End Set is offered for a 
limited time for THIS COUPON and 
25¢ (coin). Only one to a cus- 
tomer. Besides Rouge, set contains easily a month's 
supply of Almond Base Powder and SIX other Prin- 
cess Pat pre arations, including om. Packed ina 
beautifully decorated boudoir box. Please act prompily. 






Wonderful New Color for Lips 


Just what you've wanted—lip rouge 
that colors the visible part of the lips 
and that also adheres to and colors the 


inside, moist surface. Thus, parted 
lips show beautiful color all the way 
back—no unlovely ‘‘rim"’ of color as 
with usual lipsticks. 


Try the Seven Famous Aids-to-Beauty in 
Princess Pat Week End Set 


This is really an ‘‘acquaintance’’ set-— 
enough of each preparation for a thor- 
ough trial—enough for two weeks. 
And the beauty bast sent with set 
contains information on skin care of 
real: value—besides artful secrets of 
make-up which vastly enhance re- 
sults from rouge, 
powder and lip rouge. 
You will be delighted 
with the set. 








PRINCESS PAT LTD., 
2709 S. Wells St. Dep. 120-A Chicago 


Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week-End Set. 


SE, onincccecéoneeséincnees 
Street 





City and State 
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Shortly enter business either in London or 
New York.” 

The morning was practically cloudless— 
merely a few shreds of the fleeciest sort. 
The Sound lay a serene blue, shimmering 
in the level rays of sunlight. 

Doris Willing, in bathing-stiit and robe, 
left the house, made her way down the 
rear lawn and so to the point of land. 


THE 


For youth goes over, the joys that fly, 
The tears that follow fast; 

And the dirtiest things we do must lie 
Forgotten at the last; 
Even love goes past. 


Nice things for-a young girl to be read- 
ing and marking! Beside that ghastly line 
about “the dirtiest things we do,” in Louise’s 
hand, was written: “How true!!!” with 
three exclamation points and three under- 
scorings ! 

What was one to do with such a child? 
Mrs. Todd dimly recalled such a period in 
her own girlhood. Her mother, she was 
sure, would have smacked her face for her. 

For lack of Louise’s cheek, she smacked 
the book in the face, smacked it so hard 
that it fell to the floor. As she was stoop- 
ing with some creakiness to pick it up, one 
of its pages taunted her with further au- 
dacity : 

Your- mouth shall mock the old and wise. 


She smacked that mouth, and another 
page leered at her: 
It is shameful night, and God is asleep! 
(Have you not felt the quick fires that creep 
Through hungry flesh..... 


The rest of it was intolerable. It was an 
intolerable picture of what Louise was doubt- 
less feeling, what the sea called her to. 

Mrs. Todd had not meant to let her 
daughter know that she had been in her 
room, but it was time to put an end to 
such viciousness. If a girl could hide un- 
der her father’s roof, under her mother’s 
eye, and read such stuff, what safety was 
there except in force? “There must be 
henceforth a strict censorship of <Louise’s 
reading. Her thoughts must be. censored. 
She must be kept at home, away from the 
young villains and adventuresses she was 
running with. 

Old ways were best. Physical : punish- 
ment was the only answer to such crimes. 

First she would burn the book. As she 
moved toward the door, holding it from 
her as if it were full of germs, as of course 
it was, her angry eyes glanced at another 
page. It seemed to cry out to her. 


He!p the blind one, the glad one, who 
stumbles and strays, 
Stretching wavering hands up, up— 
She stepped short. To help her child! 


That was her one real yearning. The thing 
back of her wrath, her fear, her nagging, 





In the next issue Mr. Hughes 
tells the story of Helen—“lofty 
ideals, independence, earns her 
own living. .... Well, she’s 
ridin’ for a fall,” said Louise, 
describing her. “When it comes! 
Ye gods!” 











Here amid the trees she paused momentarily 
as though fearing to look upon the waters 
and find them desolate. 

But they weren’t desolate. He was there 
upon the float—Norcross—so she still 
thought of him—standing poised; his face 
directed steadfastly to the shore, invested 
fully in the morning gold—beautiful, so 
he seemed to her, as a sun god. 
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Her voice raised. in a ringing hail, she 
plunged into the rippling waters. ... . 

They stood facing each other, their eycs 
curious, strained; as though wondering at 
the things new and strange they were see- 
ing. 

Then she came close to him, while the 
wind freshened upon the waters and clouds 
set sail across the blue. 


LOVELY DUCKLINGS 


(Continued from page 41) 


was a longing to help. But how could she 
help when her own rescuing hands were 
slapped away? 

It was no lack of courage that held Mrs. 
Todd fast to the safe and solid ground of 
middle age. She would gladly die for her 
children, but to die in vain for one. of 
them, would only rob the others of what 
help she could give. 

She held the book a little more tenderly. 
It seemed to contain a bit of everything— 
beauty, pity, sensuality, loveliness, hateful- 
ness. She glanced at it again, and her eyes 
wandered among the great lines of the great 
sonnets. 


Safe though all safety’s lost; safe where 
men fall; 
And if these poor limbs die, safest of all. 


A mystic sorrow enveloped her. We are 
only safe when we are dead—when these 
poor limbs die. It was a devastating 
thought. 

She considered her own poor limbs—the 
four of them that had been slim and shapely 
and graceful and fleet and were now fat 
and ponderous, more apt to rheumatism and 
reluctance than to anything else. Yet she 
would hate to lose the poor things. It was 
a dreadful thing to be dead. Her children 
could die, would die—perhaps at this mo- 
ment one of them was crushed in the wreck 
of a smashed car. Louise might be dead. 
There was hardly a moment of day or night 
that Mrs. Todd was free of fear. The tele- 
phone bell—the doorbell—the sound of 
quick feet on the front steps, always set 
her heart aflutter. What if Louise should 
be brought back from the ocean drowned? 
What if she should not be brought back? 
Sometimes sneaking rip-tides swept the 
strongest swimmers out to sea. Sometimes 
they were never found. : 

Keenly persuaded that Louise was mortal, 
and pitiable; her’ mother repented the harsh 
judgments she had passéd .on the child. 

After all, Jephthah’s ‘daughter hat chiefly 
bewailed the fact that she died a ‘virgin, 
with her life unlived. Poor Louise might 
be drifting out to sea now while her own 
mother condemned her. 

Mrs. Todd was ashamed of herself, sorry 
that she had come into the room at all. 
What was she but a peeping Tom, spying 
on the nakedness of her daughter’s soul? 
She had only learned things that she wished 
not to know. 

Her eye was caught by the open door of 
a clothes closet. On the top shelf there 
was a clutter of things, mainly hats. 

She remembered that she herself as a 
girl had kept certain love-letters in such 
a place, love-letters from the man who be- 
came her husband in spite of—or because 
of—her parents’ cruel prejudice against 
him and their refusal to let him call. For- 
tunately a friend of hers had been. willing 
to help the romance along, and her lover’s 
letters had been sent to the friend’s address. 
Yes, she had had her secrets in her day, 
and they were her sweetest memories. She 
had not been such a milksop as her chil- 
dren supposed. They had not invented the 
defiance of stern parents or the devices of 
clandestine love. 

It did not occur to Mrs. Todd that she 
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was inconsistent in abhorring in her daughter 
just what she had practiced toward her 
own mother. People’s own experiences al- 
Ways seem unique and are justified auto- 
matically by that feeling. In a sudden 
recrudescence of curiosity, she went straight 
into the closet, and reaching up, fumbled 
in the dark for what. the shelf might be 
hiding. She brought down an avalanche of 
hats. Louise’s hats were mostly little felt 
skull-caps such as circus clowns stack up 
and throw. 

When she had disengaged herself from 
the tumbled millinery, Mrs. Todd continued 
her attack of leap and poke, leap and 
scrape, and finally dislodged a large sharp- 
cornered volume that caught her in the 
forehead with a blow that almost stunned 
her. It gouged her forehead and raked her 
spectacles off. 

When she had recovered from the shock 
and restored the glasses, she was still more 
stunned by her treasure trove. It was one 
of those blood-curdling books by that 
Havelock Ellis, who found in everyday 
human nature as much astonishment as a 
diligent botanist can disclose in a study of 
any old back yard. 

The functions he dealt with are universal 
to every complete man, woman and child, 
are essential to the continuance of the race, 
and are the basis of all morality and ro- 
mance; the experiences he charted inevita- 
ble to practically everybody who ever lived. 


HE title of this volume made her sit 

down hard in a chair. She peeked into 

the book and caught glimpses of matters 

that she had never seen in print before. She 

knew about them from having lived, but a 

curse was on the printing of them, and 
on their scientific realism. 

In all her life she had probably never 
been more stunned than by the sight of 
such things on a printed page, and by the 
realization that they had been seen and 
studied by the daughter, the preservation 
of whose-ignorance had been her most sa* 
cred ideal. a he aa 8 

Aghast as she was, she still could be tor- 
tured by wondering how Louise had come 
to possess this infamous thing. There was 
no name to indicate the ownership, and 
she was afraid of her intuition that some 
boy had stolen it and lent it to Louise. 
She thought of Charley Scudder and was 
sure at once that he was the fiend. Like 
others of her sort, she was utterly unable 
to believe that anybody could read about 
a sin without hastening to commit it. 

Of course, she realized that the children 
had never imitated the persons who won a 
brief shame of fame in the newspaper head- 
lines for murders, burglaries, embezzlements, 
political corruptions, bribery, and kidnaping. 
None of her children had even had a di- 
vorce, but that might have been because 
none of them had yet been married. The 
other sins, though, the sins that are known 
as Sin—she was sure that reading about 
them was but the preface to their commis- 


sion. 

If Charley Scudder had dared to put 
this book in the hands of Louise,-and if 
she had been willing to accept it, there 
was simply no question of her utter ruin. 
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Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake,, 
candy man, 

Buy Wrigley’s Double Mint, 
fast as you can! : 

But as fast as you get it, the 
good people come 

To get this delicious REAL 

PEPPERMINT gum! 

MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 


Do you like a real, last- 
ing, built in, full strength 
flavor REAL Peppermint? 


Then get Wrigley’s 


Double Mint at your dealers. 


a 


It is a new and better Pep- 
permint flavor. 


we aa4“After every meal!” 









Practicing dentists 
reveal a beauty secret 


They say you must guard The Danger Line to 


preserve the vital fascination of good health 


Guard The Danger Line 


veRY year, millions of women 

waken to the vital importance 
of proper care of their teeth and 
gums. For there is a mass of evi- 
dence which says: “If your teeth 
decay; if your gums weaken and 
become diseased, gradually your 
health will go. Those priceless 
assets, beauty and charm, will 
become but hollow shells, apt to 
crumble at any minute.” 


But what is proper care? How 
can the average person, busy with 
the affairs of every-day life, give 
her teeth and gums effective 
protection? 


That the question might be 
answered by highest authorities, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons asked a 
world-famous research institution 
to make an investigation that 
would include the entire dental 
profession. 50,000 practicing den- 
tists were asked certain questions 
relating to mouth hygiene. Here 
is a summary of their replies: 

95% of the answers agree that acids most 


frequently cause tooth decay and gum 
irritation. 

95% of the answers state that the most 
serious trouble occurs at the place where 
teeth meet gums—known as The Danger 
Line. 

85% state that the best product to prevent 
these acids from causing decay and iri 
tating the gums is Milk of Magnesia. 


The result of this investigation 
is truly overwhelming evidence 
of the soundness of the Squibb 
warning to guard The Danger Line. 
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where teeth meet & ums 


Millions of people have found 
that Squibb’s Dental Cream gives 
adequate protection because it is 
made with more than 50% of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Every 
time you use it, tiny particles of 
the Milk of Magnesia are forced 
into every pit and crevice in suf- 
ficient quantity to neutralize the 
acids and give protection for a 
long time after use. 

Nor is this all. Squibb’s Dental 
Cream is a truly scientific denti- 
frice—safe—effective. It cleans 
beautifully. It is pleasant to use, 
delicately flavored. Because it con- 
tains no harsh abrasives, antisep- 
tics or astringents, it is absolutely 
safe in the mouths of all—even in 
the tender mouth of a small child. 

Brush your teeth regularly with 
Squibb’s Dental Cream. See your 
dentist regularly. Then you will 
know that your teeth, your gums, 
your health and charm, are safe- 
guarded. At all druggists, only 
4oc for a large tube. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, 
Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Medical Profession since 1858. 

















SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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What could then be left of her daughter’s 
soul worth saving? She had felt that 
Louise was dead when she declared her in- 
dependence. But now she was both dead 
and damned. 

There was only one thing to do—punish 
Charles Scudder. But how? Killing would 
be none too good for him. But that meant 
headlines, the publication of the family dis- 
grace. Punishing Charley Scudder was a man’s 
work. She would turn it over to her husband. 

“Edith! Oh, Mamma!” 

There he was, as if in response to her 
summons. She would put the book in his 
hands, and—then the instinct that all fe- 
male animals have for protecting their 
young from their fathers, stirred in her 
heart. 

It would never do to let him know how 
far her daughter had fallen. Part of the 
blame would fall on the mother. After 
all, it was her business to protect her chil- 
dren. The male parent had enough to do 
to go abroad and find food for the young. 
The cave was in charge of the stay-at-home 
partner. 


E was coming up the stairs, shouting 


for her. Her thoughts were in such a 
tangle that his noise angered her. She 
went to the door and snapped: 

“Here I am! What do you want?” 

He laughed sheepishly : 

“I was just lookin’ for you. What's the 
matter of you?” 

“Nothing. What should be?” 

“You look pirty peaked. Sick?” 

“No! Yes!” 

“Seen the doctor? Better let me call 
him.” 

“It’s not that kind of sickness. I'm 
heart-sick.” 

“Louise home?” 

“No.” 


“Where’s she at?” 

“Gone to the beach for a moonlight 
swim with a gang of hoodlums.” 

“And you let her?” - 

“A lot I have to say about her goings 
and comings. I told her she couldn't, so 
she went anyway.” 

“Something’s got to be done about these 


children.” 
“What, for instance?” . . 
“IT don’t know, but something. The 


whole country’s up in arms.” 

“A lot of good that does.” 

“What’s that book? Some novel she’s 
reading ?” 

Before she could hide the book, he had 
taken it from her, and glanced at the cover. 
He gasped and looked inside. He turned 
pale. 

“My God! She hasn’t been reading this!” 

“T found it hid in her closet.” 

He took another look and turned to the 
head of the stairs. 

“Where you going?” 

“To the furnace to burn this up.” 

“But we got no furnace in California— 
only the gas heater.” 

“Then I'll put it in the garbage can.” 

“What if the garbage man got hold of 
it.?” 

“That’s so.” 

“There’s the incinerator,” said Mrs. Todd, 
and they went together to the kitchen yard 
where they started a fire in the concrete 
chimney and watched the venomous pages 
shrivel and blacken. In their deep distress 
and terror they never dreamed that they 
were honoring what they destroyed, or that 
the list of books burned includes so many 
of the noblest works of human wisdom and 
honesty, that the flames are the final tribute. 


EEING neither the ridiculousness nor 
the futility of their act, the Todds 
looked next for some way to burn out of 
their daughter’s soul the poison it had ac- 
quired from the hateful contact with life. 


While they waited for the book to be 
charred beyond recovery, the cook called 
out to them that dinner was ready, and 
they went in. They sighed to see that they 
must dine alone as they had done before 
they had added to the world the five chil- 
dren already dispersed about the world in 
search of their various amusements. 

In the intervals of the cook’s absences 
from the dining-room Mrs. Todd described 
how Louise had flouted her commands and 
gone to the beach in sheer despite. Her 
husband rose to the situation as nobly as 
another George III, learning of that other 
Declaration of Independence. Like him, 
Frederick Todd felt that his paternal benev- 
olence was outraged by ungrateful rebels 
and was equally determined to drag the 
misguided subjects back to their duty. 

“We've got to start in a good house- 
cleaning right here and now,” he stormed. 
“These children of ours are running to de- 
struction so fast, we got to bring ’em up 
with a short turn or they’re goners. We'll 
start with Louise. Get your hat on, Mam- 
ma, for we’re goin’ out to fetch her home.” 

“How on earth will you ever find her? 
There’s thousands of people on the beach.” 

“Oh, I'll find her somehow.” 

And so they set forth to seek their needle 
in the public haystack. Their hearts were 
aflame with that wrathful pity which blazes 
in all good people who feel themselves the 
keepers of other souls and under orders to 
compel them to salvation. The Todds had 
no doubt of the holiness of their mission, 
but doubts enough of its success. 

They pushed forward in haste, saying 
little but quivering with terror lest they 
be too late to save their child—to save her 
from what? They dared not think. 

Their anger at her disobedience, her will- 
ful seeking of danger was embittered by 
the realization that they themselves were 
failures as parents. They had betrayed the 
trust imposed upon them. They were de- 
generate specimens, far removed from the 
splendid family monarchs of the good old 
days when parents were parents, when 
mothers were revered and fathers were 
feared. Then it had been enough for the 
parent to say, “Don't,” or “Do!” “Go, 
come, stay, abstain! Marry this one! Re- 
ject that one!” And even so it was done. 

In these degenerate days, however, parents 
were afraid of their children, afraid to give 
commands lest they be ignored, afraid to 
give advice lest it be ridiculed. 

The Todds grew more and more uneasy 
as they sped toward the encounter with 
their prodigal daughter. Suppose they 
found her in the arms of some evil youth, 
and she refused to leave him and come 
home. They could not compel her. They 
could not seize her and drag her away; 
for a crowd would gather and they had 
no police power. 

Suppose they found her innocently amus- 
ing herself with a crowd of singing and 
feasting boys and girls about a camp-fire; 
how could they order her home then? 
How would they justify their suspicions? 
They would look like disloyal fools and 
their daughter would be ashamed of them. 
A pretty finish to their crusade! 


Chapter Three 
HE old-fashioned car that carried the 
old-fashioned couple took its place 
in the jostle of automobiles bound sea- 
ward. A desperate impatience to get to 
the beach filled the multitude, looking for 
a place to spoon, but a more desperate im- 
patience maddened the Todds, frantic to 
arrive before their daughter was gone be- 
yond recall. 
It took them an hour to approach the 
cliffs that fronted the ocean, and they were 
infuriated by the behavior of the car- 
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populace about them, kissing, hugging, 
laughing, hooting their diabolic horns. 

The thousands of couples. behind the 
thousands of gleaming lamps must have 
borne the look, from the clouds, of a nup- 
tial flight of firefly swarms. They poured 
in an unbroken stream down all the steep 
roads from the cliffs to the sea’s edge, as 
if mankind were flocking back to the prime- 
val home for mating purposes. 

Leagues of concrete road were constantly 
worn down by the unending pressure of 
rubber tires. Hundreds of cars had been 
turned out of the highway and rested with 
their heads toward the ocean and their 
back curtains drawn in a burlesque of 
privacy, leaving the passers-by to imagine 
what they would. 

Nearly all the cars were dark, but a few 
of the drivers, seeking deeper shelter be- 
hind a glare, had left the headlights on, 
and these sent out into the gloom long 
shafts of fire. Where they struck the wa- 
ter they cast upon it dazzling circles where- 
in the breakers boiled and smoked and 
frothed as if cream were being scalded. 

The Todds were stupefied by this migra- 
tion. It not only meant difficulty in find- 
ing their one little girl, but it meant that 
they contended against an overwhelming 
public mood, a national fashion. They 
were asking their child to come out of her 
own times and go back to a mythical golden 
age in which the old were wise and held 
in awe, and the young had all the virtues, 
of _ obedience was accounted chief 
of all. 

For miles on miles the beach was dotted 
with camp-fires, spots of red on a dim blue 
world. In the crimson environs of each 
flame, ambiguous ghosts were gathered, 
most of them in bathing suits. The light 
died on their costumes but it gleamed on 
their bare skins, dripping from recent visits 
to the waves. The effect was one of lumi- 
nous, emphasized, multitudinous nakedness. 

There was a something infernal, too, in 
the way the figures were partially lost in 
their own shadows while their flameward 
surfaces glowed as if they were themselves 
live embers. 

The Todds ran their car up and down 
through the double lines of love and sur- 
reptition. While the husband steered the 
way through the confusion, the wife studied 
the distorted clusters about the fires. They 
had gone a long way before Mrs. Todd 
called sharply: 

“Stop! I think that’s them.” 

She stepped from the car, fell back as 
a rowdy motor whooped by, then darted 
across just in time to graze the collision 
bar of another. She stumbled, half fell 
down a sliding embankment. 

By the time her husband had found a 
place to park his car, he could find no 
trace of his wife. There was nothing he 
could do but wait and peer and wonder. 

Mrs. Todd made a blundering way 
through the sand to the group she sought. 
But she recognized none of her daughter's 
friends in this knot. She was glad of that. 


— ———, 





“Hot Toddy’s” sister Helen— 
cool, self-contained and inde- 
pendent, but riding for a fall— 
is the central figure in next 
month's story of the Todds. | 
“I'd like to tell her what I | 
know,” said Louise, “‘but she’d 

simply give mea smack and tell | 
me to go back to my doll rags.” 
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Does Your 

Smile 
Say 

“YELLOW 
MASK?” 


AT does “the only man 


in the world” 


see—teeth 


that flash a brilliant white or 


teeth that are stain 
becoming yellow? 


That yellowish tint 
chief of a “liquid ceme 


ed an un- 


is the mis- 
nt” in your 


saliva. Glues to your teeth—then 
hardens. Becomes a mask which 
tobacco, coffee and foods stain 


yellow. 


Fortunately that unsightly hue 


can now be removed. 


Dental sci- 


ence has discovered how to for- 
mulate a tooth paste composed of 
“Tri-Calcium Phosphate.” 


This is a substance leading dentists 
use for cleaning teeth, and is about thc 
only one that can do this much-desired 
job without harm to the softest enamel. 


The name of this marvelous dentifrice 
is ORPHOS TOOTH PASTE. As a 
scientific and safe whitener of teeth it is 
without equal. Buy a tube and try it. 
Banish that ugly yellowish hue on which 
no pair of masculine eyes can look with 
approval. If your druggist by any chance 
should not have ORPHOS, mail fifty 


cents to us Or use coupon 


offers a 20-Time Tube FREE 


below which 





ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd 
New York City, Dept. R 


Name. nen ennnne . 


I ieicdtenttvicendecctictie 





FREE—20-Time Tube 


Se. 
-5 














The next camp-fire looked promising. 
She went toward it and all but stepped 
on a couple too deeply engrossed in their 
communion to know that she fell back from 
them and walked around them in a new 
fear of this frightful realm. 

The beach might have been a battlefield, 
from the look of it. At the fires, crowds 
of various sorts stood en-armed, or squat- 
ted on the sand, singing, telling stories, 
eating hot dogs, drinking from flasks or 
canteens. 

In the intervals between the fires, the 
dark was deeper and evidently seemed to 
its tenants deeper than it was. 

Mrs. Todd floundered on and on, grow- 
ing more and more hopeless when suddenly 
she heard a voice that sounded familiar 
and lines that she remembered to have seen 
that very afternoon. 


“And if these poor limbs die, safest of all.” 


Mrs. Todd stopped short and stared, un- 
heeded by the boy and girl sitting on the 
sand before her and deafened by the rumble 
and smash of the surf. 

Voiceless, the girl was like any of a hun- 
dred that Mrs. Todd had passed, but when 
she had spoken she was identified as Louise. 
As she sighed the line of Rupert Brooke’s, 
she embraced her arms with each other, and 
ran her hands down from her knees to her 
upturned toes. 

The youth, reclining at her side on one 
elbow, put out his hand and followed the 
path of hers. Her mother almost cried out 
at the profanation, but Louise lifted the 
intruder away with no more shock than if 
he had set her hat on her head wrong side 
to. 

Then the man spoke: 

“Those ‘poor limbs’ strike me as just a 
little bit of all right. Mighty rich limbs, 
says I, and before they die, you'd better 
use ’em.” 

“Good idea!” she laughed as he thrust 
his arm out to drag her to him. She rolled 
over on the sand giggling. He rolled after 
her almost to the foot of her mother, frozen 
into a statue, but Louise scrambled to her 
feet and ran for refuge—into the vast black 
ocean. 

The man got up and chased her into the 
waves. They splashed through the sudsy 
forewater, flinging up a spray of moonlit 
diamonds. 

An endless billow began to curl over at 
the top and whiten along its dark crest. 
As it loomed above the little shadow of 
Louise, she joined her hands above her 
head and dived into it. 

The last her mother saw of her was the 
white soles of her feet vanishing. The 
young man plunged in after her and Mrs. 
Todd thought she could see a pair of heads 
now and then beyond the white ridges of 
the breakers, but she could not be sure. 
She glanced at the overcoat and recognized 
it as her son Gilman’s. She found in one 
pocket a silver flask that was not Gil- 
man’s. She opened it and held it to her 
nose—it was raw whisky. She poured it 
out in the sand and grimly waited the re- 
turn of her child—if indeed she should re- 


turn. 


Chapter Four 


B* and by she made out two figures 
darkling nearer shore. They seemed 
to be wrestling in the foam and, when a 
breaker overtook them, it swept them 
ashore and left them, wriggling like an 
eight-legged monster. 

Mrs. Todd braced herself to receive 
Louise with proper scorn, but instead of 
returning to the coat, the two fell to play- 
ing like silly children. 

They boxed for a while, and Louise took 
a professional stance like a prize-fighter in 
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a picture. Her slim arms blocked and 
feinted, and she sparred with what her 
mother assumed to be disgraceful skill. 

Then they set to wrestling and were 
again entangled until they fell together. 
Louise rose and ran, laughing, and when 
the young man sprawled in pursuit she 
played leapfrog over him. Then she let 
him return the compliment and they went 
down the beach so till Mrs. Todd lost 
sight of them. 

She was just about to follow when she 
saw them coming back, playing tag, shout- 
ing with laughter, dodging, darting, like 
two pups at play. 

At length Louise ran to the coat and fell 
down upon it, and the boy dropped to her 
side. Mrs. Todd, held fast by a terrified 
curiosity, stood aloof and watched and lis- 
tened. 

The young man dug from the pocket the 
flask and offered it to Louise. 

“T’ve had too much already, Scuddy,” 
she panted. So it was Scudder, then. He 
laughed as he unscrewed the top. 

“Tl say you’ve had too much, but that’s 
the time to take a wee bit more.” 


— put out her hand and clutched 
the flask from him. 

“You’ve had your share and your bit 
more, too. This party’s gone dry.” 

He made a lunge at the flask and they 
fought for it. At last he snatched it from 
her, and kept her at bay till he had the 
top off, and could lift it to his lips for a 
toast. 

“Here’s to you, Hot Toddy—the warmest 
baby on the beach! Hell, it’s empty!” 

Louise howled with laughter. 

“Aint that life, dearie? We fight and 
fight for a silver flask and when it’s won, 
it’s empty. Say, boy, that’s poetry—or it 
would be if it rhymed. Let’s see. We fight 
and fight through the livelong night for 
a—a—” 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake, haven’t we had 
enough poetry for one sitting? You've 
been quoting that guy Brooke all evening. 
There’s more poetry in one of your kisses 
than in all the books that were ever writ- 
ten.” 

“Maybe so, me lad; maybe so; but these 
lips are a closed book to you from now 
on.” 

““Ts ’at so? said the King.’ Well, I'll 
just take a page out of that book.” 

He flung himself at her and seemed so 
certain to overwhelm her that her mother 
stepped forward to rescue her from the 
beastly wrestle. But Scudder fell away 
with a howl, gasping for breath. When he 
regained it, he said: 

“That’s a dirty yellow trick!” 

“I know it, son; but all’s foul in love 
and war. Mamma hates to say no, but 
when she says it, Mamma means it. Baby 
must behave, or Mamma ’pank.” 

Scudder writhed at such language and 
moaned: 

“Gosh! To think that I should ’a’ picked 
a damned evangelist on the swellest night 
of the year! Look at that little old moon 
—those ocean—them star—all whisperin’, 
‘Kiss while you can, for the day is comin’!’ 
And then you hand me a sock in the solar 
plex.” 

Instead of taking pride in her militant 
virtue, Louise apologized for it. 

“I’m sorry, Scuddy. I’m human. I get 
as much kick out of moonshine bottled or 
skied as the next fella. But I’m not in 
the mood. I’m not in the tense, rather. 
All my petting is in the past. 

“T’ve had my share of it, and I got an 
early start. I was only a brat when I 
began necking around. Now I’ve got a 
kid sister—you’ve met her—Dodie, just 
turned fourteen. She looks as innocent as 
a piece of tripe, but she’s got me wonder- 
ing. 
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The Hoover is easy to buy. If 


you already have an electric 
cleaner, your Authorized 
Hoover Dealer will make you 
an allowance on it in trade, 
delivering you a new Hoover, 
on easy payments if you like. 
Cash price, the Model 700 
$75.00, or the Model 543 
$59.50. Dusting Tools $12.50. 
Prices slightly higher west of 
the Rockies and in Canada 
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w 


spend yourself on 


what a machine 
can do? 


Every woman has been through it—that 
thankless job of housecleaning—that 
wearisome and joyless toil that faces 
her spring and fall. 


Dragging dust-cloths and stepladders 
through the house, stooping and strain- 
ing to reach under furniture and over 
moldings, wrestling with smudged dra- 
peries and such. 


Some women suffer it still, and more's 
the pity—needlessly spending their energy 
and charm on work a machine can do, 
easily and with all the furnishings in place. 


The light, deft, efficient dusting tools of 
The Hoover take all this sort of labor off 
a woman's shoulders; they bring all the 
hard-to-get-at places within easy clean- 
ing reach. 


You want The Hoover because of the 
time and labor its dusting tools will save 
you in housecleaning, but you want it 
more because of 


‘*~POSITIVE AGITATION’ 
and the faster, easier, deeper cleaning it 
performs regularly on carpetings and rugs. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, atHamilton, Ontario 


Che HOOVER 


It BEATS...as it Sweeps 





as it Cleans 
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that retains a sort 
Tresh appearaice 
Linder all conditions 


’ You can dance, motor or in- 
dulge in vigorous sports 
fully confident your com- 
plexion will always retain a 
soft, velvety freshness. 
“Touching up” is unneces- 
sary as there is no need to 
worry over streaking, spot- 
ting, rubbing off or the ef- 
fects of perspiration. 


GOURAUD'S 


RIENT, 
OCREAMS 


*‘Beauty’s Master Touch’”’ 


renders a fascinating, youthful 
appearance to the skin and 
complexion that lasts. It also 
exerts an astringent and anti- 
septic action which proves high- 
ly beneficial in correcting blem- 
ishes, wrinkles, freckles, tan, 
muddy skins, redness, oiliness 
and similar conditions. Made in 
white, flesh and rachel. 


Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son 
430 Lafayette Street 
New York 











“I used to look innocent too. but I 
was clever. Dodie looks as if she didn’t 
know her own name, but me—when I was 
fourteen, I knew all there was to know— 
and a lot more. 

“When I think of Dodie doing now what 
I was doing long before I reached her age, 
I get cold chills up and down the little 
old spineo. But how could I rebuke Dodie 
if I caught her at it? 

“I'd rather be almost anything else than 
a hypocrite. And here I am outside the 
pale. I can’t go to my own little sister 
and give her a straight talk. Here I am 
eighteen and still at it.” 

Scudder railed at her earnestness. 

“There’s time enough to swear off when 
you get older. Save the gospel for Sun- 
day, honey; don’t start a prayer meeting 
here on the sand. Man made the church, 
but God made the beach, and the moon 
and this— Gosh, you don’t know how pret- 
ty you are. You're simply beautiful. I’m 
crazy about you, Toddy.’ 

“Crazy’s the word, son. 
sane while the going’s good. It’s not that 
I’ve had an attack of measles. I’ve not 
joined any Purity League. But I’m just 
trying to wise myself up a bit.” 


But I’m goin’ 


HE waves were so boisterous, the wind 

so fitful, and the gusts of song or laugh- 
ter from the camp-fires so erratic, that Mrs. 
Todd could not hear all that was said, 
though she had sunk to the sand, spell- 
bound by the opportunity to learn at last 
what one of her children thought and said 
when presumably far from her. 

She was dazed to hear her child giving 
such solemn utterance to such forbidden 
thoughts. 

“No, Scuddy, no! I’ve heard the alarm 
clock whang and I’m trying to wake up. 
It’s no fun. ‘ai I’m not bragging 

: . just plain luck . . Tight boy 
at right time or wrong boy at wrong time 
saved me. . When I hear of . ‘ 

I say, ‘Thence but for the grace of God, 


go I.’ But the pitcher that goes to the 
well too often . . . . want to quit be- 
fore I get broken. .... It’s ghastly 
what a risk we... . Is it worth it? 
I ask you!” 


Under this flood of confession, Scudder 
was plainly buried. He manifestly wavered 
between regret at the wasted evening and 
respect for the recovered reason. He mut- 
tered: 

“Funny you sheuld spill all this tonight. 
Last night—the life of the party. Gosh, 
these old hair turned white in a single night 
with the things you said. And as for 
lovin’—wow ! 
transformation from Hot Toddy to Little 
Eva?” 

“T guess it was the run-in I had with 

Mamma this aft. She tried to... . 
I ran out on her. She caught a glimpse of 
my bathing suit . . nearly swounded. 
She’s got those funny old notions that 
clothes and morals have something in com- 
mon. 

“She’s got so much rubbish in her dear 
old beanio that . . . had seven children 
and I don’t think she has the faintest idea 
how it all happened. She knows less now 
than I did at ten. 

“All the fun she’s had was the pain. 
When I had my tonsils out I got a faint 
> are a large family..... And 
the worst of it is that the longer we live, 
the more pain we give her. 

“In spite of having such good parents 
and such sweet old-fashioned home training 

. we Todds are a gang of trouble- 
hunters in our various ways. 

“Poor Mamma doesn’t know the half of 
it, at that, scared as she is. What parents 
don’t know wont hurt ’em—but there’s 
always a fat chance that they'll find out— 
from the newspapers, if nothing else. 


What caused the sudden . 
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“My eldest brother; the firstborn and 
the boss .... Well, he’s been mighty 
lucky . . . but—whew, he can’t graze 
through everything forever! 

“And my eldest sister Helen—you met 
her once . . lofty ideals, independence, 
earns her own living . . same line of 
talk that I use myself. Well, she’s ridin’ 
for a fall . . when it comes. Ye 
gods! I'd like to tell her what I know, 
but she’d simply give me a smack in the 
eye and tell me to go back to my doll 


rags. 
“My next brother, Clifford 
mighty white of you to take him home 


with you when he got soused the last time 
He told Mamma he was being initiated in 
a fraternity and she swallowed it, hook, 
line and sinker. 

“And then there’s my little sister comin’ 
along . . eyes.of a couple of cheru- 
bim, but I’ve got a notion there’s a hell-cat 
inside her. . Can’t you see, Scuddy, 
I’ve been speeding and I’ve got to pull 
over to the curb and set the brakes before 
I get a ticket. 

“IT just got to do it, Scuddy. I can’t 
expect you to understand. . . awfully 
sorry I spoiled your évening for you. All 
the good neckers are busy by this time, I 
suppose, but you can get another tomorrow. 
If you could have seen the look Mamma 
gave me when I told her where she got 
off, and reminded her that I was free, 
white and all of eighteen, and wasn’t tak- 
ing any more orders from the old folks 
OT Fe a 

“Why, Scuddy, she looked like she did 
when her baby died. I was just old enough 
to remember. I’ve been haunted all eve- 
ning. 

“When we were swimming I saw her face 


down there under water . . drowning. 
. When you were wrestling with 
me... .I thought she saw me. Poor 


old dear, I can’t kill her, can I? 
“I’ve taken a little vow to go straight 
for a while anyway . . see how it 


feels. 
“She’s got funny old ideas... . but 
she’s not so crazy at that... .. She's 


scared to death of what's going on. . 
and if she knew it all, she would drop dead. 
But I’m going to try to fight my way out. 
Mamma would die for me... . she 
damn’ near did .. . . the least I can do 
is to live for her . . a little, anyway. 
Don’t you think so? Or do you?” 


HE was eerily beautiful in her mother’s 

eyes, seen through tears and a heartache 
of memory and hope. Her mother longed 
to run to her and take her to her arms, 
but fear constrained her and she lay quiet, 
unnoticed, behind a little ridge of sand. 

She watched Scudder anxiously to see 
how he took the girl’s long sermon. He 
was evidently stunned, depressed, bewil- 
dered. He stared up at Louise and sud- 
denly put his hand on hers, murmuring: 

“Hot Toddy, I love you. Let’s go 
through together.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Let’s get married. I’m mad crazy about 
you. I never knew it till now. Let’s get 


married.” 
“Married? With me eighteen and you 
twenty? It would mean the ruin of both 


That’s the hell of it, boy, we've 
I ought to wait five 
You ought to wait 


of us. 
got to wait so long. 
or six years at least. 
ten.” 

“But I can’t wait. I’m insane about you. 
Kiss me! I’m cold. I’m freezing to death!” 

He hunched up close to her and wrapped 
the overcoat about both of them. 

The mother’s heart stopped. Louise had 
fought her way out of one danger into 
another. Surely, she was lost now—even 
if she married. 

But the girl put aside the coat and 
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FOR FACE, HANDS, BATH—AND SHAMPOO. 


YOU DO FEEL SO EXQUISITE 
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Yesterday -5O" for a French toilet soap 
Today the same luxury tor just 


lO* 


UILTY extravagance! And yet 

you loved them so—those 
costly imported soaps with the tex- 
ture of fine old satin and such 
caressing lather! 


For beauty-wise France knew 
that before all else, for loveliness, 
the skin must be smooth — exqui- 
site as a gardenia petal. So she de- 
veloped her famous toilet soaps. 

Today, by the very method France 


uses for her finest toilet soaps, Lux 
Toilet Soap is made! 


Satiny-firm, white, delicately fra. 
grant, a cake that wears and wears to 
the veriest smooth wafer! Delicious 
lather — abundant even in the hardest 
water—that cares for your skin the 
true French way. 


7 7 7 


But instead of costing fifty cents or a 
dollar — Lux Toilet Soap is just ten 
cents wherever soap is sold. The art of 
France — America’s genius for achieve- 
ment—make it possible. Already, all 
over America, tens of millions of cakes 
have been eagerly bought! Made by 
the makers of your cherished Lux. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LUX Totlet SOAP 











TOILET SOAP 
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Lilac protects your skin 


Open doors 


to infection 


those invisible nicks 


You can’t see them—those invisible 
nicks of the razor that give germs and 
dust their chance at your skin! 

So, apparently without warning, 
little infections develop. 

Try this pleasant daily precaution: 
dash Pinaud’s Lilac all over your face 
after each shave . . . Your skin is 
always smoothly clear! 

For Lilac is a real antiseptic, yet it 
is healing, too. For a new process 
makes Lilac blander than ever before. 

You can buy Pinaud’s Lilac at all 
drug or department stores. Buy it 
today! The genuine Lilac has the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud in red onthe 
bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New York. 





PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


[ Lilas de France } 





stood up. Clothed in little more than the 
moonlight, she was uncannily beautiful, 
loveworthy and perilous to herself, to this 
man, to men, and-to endless generations. 
Upon her decisions in life hung the fate of 


myriads. She commanded the very womb 
of time. 

In her seemed to war immortal respon- 
sibilities and immemorial instincts. She 


quivered under.the strain. But she looked 
down at her lover wistfully and shook her 
head. 

“No, my son, no! I feel as old as God, 
but we’re only a couple of kids, and we’ve 
got to wait till we grow up.” 


RAPPING his arms about her knees, 

the infatuated boy begged her not to 

deny him. But she shook her head, and 
laughed with a catch in her throat: 

“Don’t think I want to quit out of this. 
It hurts Mamma more than it does you, 
baby.” 

He dragged her down to her knees and 
pleaded at least for a kiss. Her mother 
could feel as never before the beauty of 
temptation as it enveloped her children, the 
sweet and kindly impulses to self-sacrifice 
and surrender that led them to disaster, 
the tremendous urge to love that streamed 
down over them from the moon-sick sky, 
that rolled in around them from the floun- 
dering sea, that poured up about them 
from the warm and fruitful earth. 

She saw for the first time that the vic- 
tims of love are victims of beauty and not 
of wantonness alone. And she ached with 
pity for her daughter, whatever her fate 
might be. 

But the youngly ancient child beamed 
upon the cringing suppliant for her tender- 
ness with a mothering grace and laughed 
softly: 

“The only kisses I’ve got tonight, son, 
ave the kind I give to relations and old 
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gentlemen. If I give you one of those, will 
you take me home in your car? It’s a long 
walk and I’m awful old.” 

He promised and she gave him her pret- 
ty mouth. But he was not content with 
the kiss she offered. He held her fast and 
would not let her go. 

When she broke from him half-smothered, 
he began to cry, burying his face in the 
sand. She looked down at him, wavering. 
Then she sighed: 

“I never was really afraid of you till 
now. Good-by!” 

She got to her feet and, snatching up 
her brother’s overcoat, ran down the beach. 

Her fellow-sufferer rose and pursued her, 
crying: “Toddy! Toddy!” 

When their forms and their voices were 
lost in the chaos of the night and the 
flames and the roaring sea, the mother 
lifted herself from the sand and went to 
find her husband. 

She was mightily troubled by the battle 
her daughter had waged and won, at least 
for this night, and she was profoundly 
alarmed by what she had heard of the 
dangers of her other children. One phrase 
tang in her ears. “Poor Mother doesn’t 
know the half of it, scared as she is.” 

Then she found her husband’s car and 
he demanded what she had learned and 
done. She answered: 

“T found out that Louise is a good, good 
girl, and unless we hurry, she’ll be home 
before we are.” 

All the way he nagged her about her 
discoveries, but she felt that the things she 
had learned by a kind of theft, were sacred 
to her daughter. And she felt that even 
her husband, being a man, was something 
of an enemy to be kept at a distance and 
in the dark. 

(Another vivid episode in this story of 
a modern American family will be chron- 
icled in the next, the November issue.) 





A MILLION 


DOLLARS 


(Continued from page 45) 


serious?” asked Karst a trifle. apprehen- 
sively. 

“Serious as hell. But not for me. Lis- 
ten: I bought up one of his gang, and got 
tipped off that the trouble starts Saturday. 
By then yours truly will be many miles 
away at sea.” 

“What will become of old Cevallos?” 
asked the diamond-merchant. 

“His look-out,” said Banton. “Probably 
they’ll hang him. But let’s get down to busi- 
ness. What do you want for the stones?” 

“Cut, and sold right, they'll bring, at 
the very least, a million in the New York 
market—probably more.” 

“That isn’t what I asked you. Listen: 
I got wind of this coming mess six weeks 
ago—and I decided not to mix up in it. 
That outbreak last Easter was bad enough. 
So I began, under cover, to liquidate my 
assets. Rachado and his crowd can take 
the damn’ hemp-fields; I’ve milked ’em dry, 
anyhow—but they can’t touch the cash I 
have in the strongest bank in Rio. Here’s 
my proposition. In my pocket I have a 
bank draft on Rio for eight hundred and 
seventeen thousand dollars and forty-two 
cents—my entire assets to date. I'll endorse 
that draft over to you, and you give me the 
stones. Well, what do you say, Karst?” 

“But,” began Karst, “they are worth at 
least—” 

“Take it or leave it,” snapped Danton. 
“Tll be frank with you. That’s my way. 
Last night in the bar you admitted that 
you are devilishly hard pressed for cash. 
I know the stones are worth more, and 
that I stand to clean up a good profit when 
I get them to New York. Well, you don’t 
think I want them because I like jewelry, 


a re 


do you? You need the cash, and I want 
the stones. Well, here’s the cash.” 

Karst rubbed his gray-stubbled chin with 
a long finger, looked at the pile of diamonds, 
and at Judson Danton standing there, legs 
apart, massive and masterful. 

“You drive a hard bargain,” he said. 

“Take it or leave it,” Danton repeated. 

“Oh, well—if I didn’t need the money—” 
said Karst, sadly. “Take them.” 

He stowed the diamonds back in the belt 
with respectful fingers. 

“It will be a tight fit,” said Judson, as 
he endorsed the draft. 


T sundown the steamer Garden City, 
New York bound, was due to sail. 
Judson Danton was whistling as he packed 
his bags. Once or twice he stopped to 
touch with pleased fingers the belt which 
encircled his plentiful waist. It was there 
—safe—his goal, his ambition. 

He had sent one of the boys ahead to 
the wharf with his bags, and was following, 
down the hill, with leisurely steps, puffing 
contentedly at an obese cigar, when out of 
an alley emerged half a dozen men. Silent 
men, with set, brown faces, moved toward 
him. One of them he recognized—Rachado. 
Sixty yards away, Danton saw them, and 
knew what they wanted. He turned and 
ran, ran toward the consulate of his coun- 
try, ran as only a man can run who is in 
mortal terror. Back up the hill he ran. 
His legs began to falter. His heart pounded 
violently. _Needle-pointed pains lanced his 
heaving chest. His lungs felt as if they 
were going to burst. He cursed himself. 
The easy hammock life had made him 
flabby. 
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/f graying hair would 


ees disease attacks your 

tooth, the pain is anguishing 
and off you go to the dentist. If 
graying hair would only ache, you 
would probably realize that it, too, 
is a disease and one which should 
have prompt attention. 


But at least when the first silver strands 
appear you should know that you have 
what Science calls “Canities.” Canities is 
the medical term for the loss of color 
from the hair. Notox offers a corrective 
for this disease, that has been as scien- 
tifically worked out as the filling ofa 
tooth. For it supplies a reproduction of 
Nature’s coloring and is quite as unde- 
tectable. 


How Notox duplicates Nature: Hair is 
a long, slender stem with a translucent 


only ache 


outer covering and a layer of tiny fibres 
inside. It is the inner fibres which Na- 
ture colors. It is in the same place that 
Notox colors the hair—it slips beneath 
the outer covering and is absorbed by 
the fibres inside. Thus, instead of the 
old-time “painted” effect Notox leaves the 
surface entirely natural in appearance. 


Why are there so few Gray-Haired women 
in the Smarter Sets? Because the modern 
woman realizes that she need no more 
suffer aging, streaked hair than she need 
endure pale lips, a colorless skin or a 
disfigured tooth. 


To enjoylife today one must remainyoung. 
Notox shows the safe and natural way. 


A Few Unique Features of Notox:— 


Inecto Rapid Notox is the only Canitic 
Colorative. It does not affect the strength 
or softness of the hair. It permits mar- 
celling, curling, permanent and any kind 
of waving. It is unaffected by shampoo- 
ing, salt or fresh water, steam baths, 
strong sunlight or perspiration. 


Notox requires but a single application. 
It is permanent and needs no further 
attention until new hair grows out. 
Notox is tested on living models before 
leaving the laboratories. It is produced 
by the largest makers of hair coloring in 
the world, and both its basic ingredient 
and method of manufacture are pro- 
tected by patent. 


Notox is applied and sold in 
beauty shops or sold in drug 
and department stores. On 
request the makers of Notox 
will recommend a shop near 
you where you can have 
Notox expertly applied. 





Mfd. by INECTO, INC., 33 WEST 46th St., N.Y.C., and Notox Led., 10 McCaul St., Toronto, Can. (Sales Representatives, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., N.Y.) 





NO TOX 


COLORS HAIR INSIDE AS NATURE DOES, SAFE—UNDETECTABLE! 


Copyrighted 1927, by Inecto, Ince. 
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“For . L UXUrious 
Loveliness 
Bourjois created Manon Lescaut 


Powder to adorn luxurious love- 
liness in exquisite settings! 
Its diaphanous lightness and 
clinging smoothness embody 
an idea of excellence cherished 
devotedly by skilled generations 
of Bourjois artisans. 
Thus, the fastidious woman of 
today prefers Manon Lescaut 
Powder for the gracious distinc- 
tion of her charm. 
Bourjois’ eight handmade French 
Rouges— including Mandarine* 
and Ashes of Roses*— suit every 


lexion, an rmonize with 
Bourjois Face Powders. 


BOURJOIS, Inc. 
Paris and New York 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Cf. 
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Blanche, Naturelle, Rachel, Ocrée, Mauve, 
Peaches "Powder, Peaches-and -Criam® Powder. 








Just outside the consulate gate, they 
caught him. They were not rough with 
him. He did not struggle long, for he had 
seen at the consulate window the white face 
of Clarke, the consul, and he knew that 
when he had cried out with all his strength, 
“Wire for help,” Clarke had heard him. 

Judson Danton did not spend the night 
in a cool berth on the steamer, but in a 
rough log structure, a sort of small fort, 
on a hill, jutting up unexpectedly in the 
midst of the semitropical jungle. They 
gave him a blanket, and the sort of food 
they had themselves. Danton stormed and 
threatened. Rachado was firm—they would 
hold him until the Cevallos government was 
ousted, and Rachado secure in the presi- 
dential chair. Danton did not sleep badly 
that night. They had made no attempt to 
search him. 


LEEPILY, Captain David Daly, U.S.M.C., 

and Lieutenant Thomas Yore, were play- 
ing rummy in the Captain’s quarters aboard 
the US.S. Canterbridge. From _ outside, 
sounds came to their ears, the shouts 
and splashings of the sailors and marines 
as they disported themselves in the Cuban 
sun and sultry waters of Guantanamo Bay. 
Captain Daly tossed down the cards, and 
yawned. 

“You win, Pop,” he said. 

Lieutenant Yore grinned. 

“He weighs twelve and_ three-quarter 
pounds now,” he said. “So Julia wrote in 
her last letter. Lord, I wish the old man 
would let me get away for a week, so I 
could slip up to Jacksonville and get a 
peek at the kid. Guess you’re always most 
excited about the first one.” 

“T was,” said Captain Daly. “Mine was 
born while I was lying in Belleau Wood 
with a slug in my thigh.” 

“Think I'll name him Mike,” said Lieu- 
tenant Yore. “Michael David Yore—how’s 
that for a fighting name?” 

“Aw, don’t make a marine out of him,” 
said the Captain. “Bum job. Too much 
sitting around.” 

He stretched himself. A _ sergeant en- 
tered, saluted and handed the captain a 
dispatch from Washington. 

“Praise be!” cried Captain Daly, leaping 
up, jubilantly. 

“What’s up, Dave?” 

“Action, Pop! Action!” 


dense jungle growth 
cleaving a way with 
slung across their 


HROUGH the 

they pushed, 

machetes, their rifles 
shoulders. 

“Tough going,” said Captain Daly. 

“Why wont they give him up?” asked 
Lieutenant Yore. 

“Stubborn,” answered the Captain, “and 
cuckoo—like most revolutionists. Still, I 
hate this job—” 

“Might as well like it. 
it.” 

“J know. But I had a parley with .this 
Rachado. A straight-spoken, game sort of 
lad. Make a good marine, he would. Not 
the kind you’d like to see stop a pill with 
his face.” 

“Which he very well may—before long,” 
said Lieutenant Yore. 

“Hope not. That rotten old robber 
Cevallos has been running this shop and 
giving the people a mighty dirty deal. 
This Danton party we're out to save is 
no prize either, from all accounts. Hand- 
in-glove with Cevallos—power-behind-the- 
throne stuff—but too smart to get caught 
with any jam on his shirt. Sweated a for- 
tune out of the natives, Rachado says, and 
they don’t trust him any farther than you 
could heave a submarine.” 

“None of our business.” 

“No. I put it plain to this Rachado: 
Hand over Danton, or we take him. I 
liked the way he came right back and said: 


” 


We've got to do 
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‘Try and get him. If you use force on us, 
things will not go so well with this precious 
Sefior Danton.’ ” 

“Bluff,” said Lieutenant Yore. 

“[’m not so sure. This Rachado doesn’t 
look like a quitter.” 

A scout, wriggling on his belly through 
the tangle of vines: and weeds, came back 
to report that Rachado and his band had 
entrenched themselves in their log fort a 
mile ahead. 

In the fort they waited, some seventy 
brown men with grim faces, their rifles, 
antiquated ones mostly, ready. In a corner, 
lying bound on the floor, Judson Danton 
waited too. He was not very much afraid 
now. A sense of security had come to him 
when he heard one of Rachado’s men re- 
port: 

“IT see in the harbor boats, oh, many 
boats, big, big boats, with guns as big <s 
the biggest tree, and men, many men, with 
rifles, coming ashore in little boats.” 

Danton waited, amused, almost. After 
all, he was a noncombatant. Two groups 
of determined men were going to fight for 
a prize—and he was the prize. It was 
comforting to know, in advance, which side 
would win. 

Rachado was speaking to his men. 

“We will not give in. We have our 
honor, as well as they. Fire, if you must, 
but fire low. I would avoid hurting them, 
if I could.” 


HEN the first mild rays of the morn- 
ing sun stole through the jungle 
leaves, the marines attacked. From the 
loopholes in the log fort, rifles spat out red 
death. Captain Daly cursed as a bullet 
raked across his knee. 
“Hurt, Dave?” 
Lieutenant Yore was at his 
“No. Grazed me. I’m O. K. 
Get this thing over with.” 
“Right.” The lieutenant moved away— 
then called out fiercely: 
“God in heaven, there goes 
Bradley—” 
“Got it bad?” 
“Through the lungs.” 
“Those swine!” Captain Daly shook his 
clenched fist toward the fort. “Billy Brad- 


side. 
Push ahead. 


Sergeant 


ley—the finest man in the outfit! Tell 
the men to keep low and keep going—” 
The lieutenant was bending over the 


Suddenly Yore gasped, and 
stood swaying, his face a greenish-white, 
his hands clawing at his breast. Then he 
went down on his face, not pitching for- 
ward abruptly, but crumpling down. Cap- 
tain Daly knelt beside him. He heard the 
faint whispered words: 

“Tell—little Mike—how—his pop—went.” 

Captain Daly’s teeth bit into his lip; his 
hand tightened on his automatic. 

“Keep going, men. Knhock hell out of ’em.” 

Heads bent low, they pushed on toward 
the fort, while the bullets clipped leaves 
around their ears. 


fallen sergeant. 


NSIDE, it was a shambles. The loosely 

built log structure leaked bullets. Men 
moaned as they lay. Some were beyond 
moaning. There was a lull in firing. The 
besiegers were massing at the foot of the 
hill for a final rush 

Rachado, a crimson crease across his olive 
cheek, cried out a command. 

“We cannot hold out. There are too 
many of them. We must retreat—into the 
depths of the jungle.” 

“And what of—him?” 

“He has cost us dearly,” Rachado said, 
“and I gave them fair warning what I'd 
do.” 

One of the men raised his rifle, pointed 
it at Judson Danton. Rachado knocked 
the gun up. 

“No,” he said. 
Hang him.” 


“That is a soldier’s death. 
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One of them darted to a corner and 
brought back .a coil of rope. It trailed be- 
hind him, past Judson Danton’s face. 

“Wait,” said Rachado. “There is a God 
of Justice, and a God of Irony.” 

A volley of crisp orders shot from him. 
Some of the defenders of the fort scurried 
to obey. Judson Danton was seized, hauled 
to the center of the room. He blustered. 

“But—but—you can’t do this. I’m an 
American citizen. You'll suffer—” 

“We have suffered,” said Rachado quietly. 
“We expect to suffer more. Be quick, men. 
In ten minutes they will be here.” 

With starting eyes, Judson Danton saw 
what they were doing. His nerve went flat. 
It was broiling hot in the fort, and the air 
was fetid with powder-fumes, but ice-cold 
sweat began to course down the ashen face 
and quaking body of Judson Danton. He 
began to whimper and bleat. 

“For God’s sake, don’t do this!” he 
pleaded. “See here: Let's talk business. 
I'll give you money—a lot of money—” 

They jeered at him. 

“All the money I have,” he cried. “A 
million dollars—a cool million—” 

They paid no heed to him. 

ee,” he kept gibbering. “A million dol- 
lars—” 

He tried to fumble at his belt, but his 
hands were held, and he was trussed up. A 
wiry, half-grown lad, agile as a monkey, 
scrambled up into the rafters. Full forty 
feet above the hard clay floor, he fastened 
one end of the rope. Others piled tables, 
one on top of the other, rickety tables, 
made of packing cases. On the topmost 
table they stood Judson Danton.’ He would 
have collapsed and fallen, but he felt the 
rasp of the noose about his neck. Another 
rope was run to the only door of the fort, 
and secured to it. Judson Danton saw, 
and understood. The devils! That door 
opened outward. When his rescuers opened 
that door, the tables must be jerked from 
under him, and those who had come to 
save him would find him dangling high 
from the floor, mocking their endeavor with 
dead eyes 

A fury of noise broke out again—the 
barking of rifles, and then the sinister, in- 
sistent rapping of a machine-gun. 

“They come!” cried Rachado. “Through 
the rear window, men!” 

His men—the few who were left—poured 
through the window and dashed away to 
lose themselves in the jungle-covered hills 
behind the fort. Rachado waited until the 
last. His foot was on the sill, when he 
cried out, sharply, and toppled back. Look- 
ing down from his height, Judson Danton 
saw the sight leave Rachado’s eyes. Then 
Danton waited—a million years—not si- 
lently, but screaming—and his screams were 
lost in the shots and shouts of his 
saviors. . . 

They were at the door. Strong hands 
flung it open. The pile of tables swayed 
an instant. Then it crashed down, and 
Judson Danton plunged into a black night. 


HAT’S him.” Danton opened 

his eyes. He knew that he was dead 
and in hell, and that the mask of dust and 
sweat, with hard eyes, staring down at him, 
belonged to the devil. 

“Nothing serious.” 

But does the devil wear the uniform of 
a captain of marines? 

“Broken ankle,” Danton heard the voice 
say. “Fainted. Bring a stretcher, Sergeant.” 

A wave of acute joy swept over Judson 
Danton. 

“What happened?” he got out. 

“The drop was short—till we cut you 
down.” 

Judson Danton wanted to sing, to scream 
with happiness, to whoop, and dance. He 
was swiftly master of himself again—Jud- 
son Danton, millionaire. 

“Thank 


“Good work, Captain,” he said. 
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Now—for a good night’s 





This new Swiss food-drink ‘usually nr sound sleep 
instantly... in a natural way... more than 20,000 


doctors recommend ... Make This 3-Day Test and See 


hot Ovaltine brings sound restoring sleep ina 
natural way. And as you sep the quick as- 


Tonight—you can get 8 hours of solid sleep. 
Tomorrow—you should awaken abounding 
with new-found vigor. No matter how sleep- 
less your nights have been in the past. 

For modern medical science has found a nat- 
ural way (a way without drugs) that usually 
brings instant, restful sleep that quickly re- 
stores your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. You are 
fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks 
and spirit. You have energy to carry you 
through the day and. the evening’s ‘social 
activities. 

That is the experience of most Ovaltine users. 
The 3-day test we offer here will show you. 
We urge you to make this test. It is worth 
while. 

Why Ovaltine brings restoring sleep 
First—It digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. 

Seconp—It supplies your system with cer- 
tain health-building essentials which are 
often missing from your daily fare. One cup 
of Ovaltine has actually more food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 

Tutrp—Ovaltine has the unusual power of 
digesting 4 to 5 times its own weight of other 
foods you eat. Hence digestion goes on speed- 
ily and efficiently. As a result frayed nerves 
are soothed because digestive unrest, the 
main cause of sleeplessness, is overcome. 
This is why, when taken at night, a cup of 





Builds Body, 


£ Woe, Brain and Nerves 


similation of nourishment is also restoring to 
the entire body. Thus you gather new 
strength and energy for the next day. 

Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. It 
contains no drugs. It is the special food prop- 
erties of Ovaltine—and nothing else—that 
bring its wonderful results and popularity. 
It has been used in Switzerland for 30 years 
and is now in universal use in England and 
her colonies. During the great war Ovaltine 
was served as a standard ration to invalid 
soldiers. 
A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today it is used in hundreds of 
hospitals. More than 20,000 doctors recom- 
mend it. Not only for sleeplessness, but be- 
cause of its special dietetic properties, they 
also recommend it for nerve-strain, mal- 
nutrition, backward children and the aged. 
Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for i its n atural stimulation. It’s 
truly a “pick-up” drink, 

A 3-day test 

All druggists sell Ovaltine in four sizes for 
home use. Or they can mix it for you at the 
soda fountain. But to let you try it we will 
send a 3-day introductory package for 10c 
to cover cost of packing and mailing. Just 
send in the coupon with toc. 





“I took Ovaltine for In- 
somnia. I surely know 
that it has done me a lot 
of good. I sleep fine and 
feel fine when I awaken 









“T took Ovaltine for 


in the morning.” 
Mrs. M. Eberle, 
San Francisco, Cal. 











sleepless nights. 

noticed it gave me 
wonderful results es- i 
pecially for sleepless- i 
ness and rest.” 












| THE WANDER COMPANY, Dept. T-1 


mailing. Send me your 3-day test package 
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1 Name... Swab wdas thebadbnnoanseus a 
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Mrs. W. Stuhlfauth, 1 of Ovaitine. 
Norwood, Ohio 
Swes.... pin dina 
City Siete... . . 
(One package to a person) 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and 
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ANOTHER WINTON TRIUMPH 
ENSATION in watchmaking! You 


will agree when you see the new ex- 
quisite Winton ‘‘Felicia’’—a 14K Solid 
Gold Watch at a price unequalled. 
And inside the lovely little time- 
piece that gleams like a jewel on 
slender wrists, is absolute preci- 
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BREGUET 
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CUSSIN 
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sion of movement, dependa- 


bility of service—the Winton © 


three-point supremacy of 
accuracy, beauty and 
durability. 





FELICIA—14K Solid White Gold Case 
and Clasp, black ribbon wrist band. 15 
Jewel movement. Price $35.00 





XENIA—14K Solid White Gold, exqui- 
sitely hand chased case. 15 ~— el movement. 
Price $40.00 


Other exclusive Winton Designs range from $25 to $200. 


The TAinton THatch Division 


of the 
HIPP- DIDISHEIM CO. we 


NEW YORK 
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you. I'll see that you and the boys are 
well taken care of—” 

He did not much like the way Captain 
Daly turned his back, and spat on the hard 
clay floor. 

They bore him back through the jungle 
on a stretcher. Now and then he grimaced 
as a twinge of pain went through his in- 
jured ankle, and said: 

“Easy, boys. There’s fifty apiece for you 
in this.” 

Mostly, though, he did not mind his 
ankle. He had but to touch his belt with 
his hand to find a potent antidote for any 
physical pain. 

They took him out to the U.S.S. Canter- 
bridge in one of the ship’s launches. He 
could not stand, so they rigged up a com- 
fortable sling to hoist him aboard. 

“Take it easy, boys,” he kept cautioning 
them. “That water below us is boiling 
with sharks, you know.” 

The men obeyed him. They were very 
careful. There was no smile on the faces 
of any of them. 

His stretcher was level with the deck 
now. He was smiling up at the blue sky. 
Then—one of the ropes broke. ... . 

In his big schoolboy hand, Captain Daly, 
U.S.M.C., was writing out his report: 

“Losses, one officer, and six men, killed; 
two officers, and ten men, wounded. Vara- 
costans killed (estimated), forty-seven. 
Death, accidental, one civilian: Body not 
recovered. The marines have landed and 
have the situation in hand—” 
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encouraging, she told him much of herself, 
her mother’s puzzling attitude toward her 
in regard to her imitations, the excitement 
and enjoyment she found in vaudeville and, 
finally, her hidden ambition to become one 
of the world’s finest little mimics. 

“You certainly must love the life,” Older 
smiled. “Your mother—it’s hard to judge; 
she always jokes so about it, about every- 
thing that concerns herself—she isn’t nearly 
so keen about it, is she?” 

“T should say not,” Virgie answered. “I 
honestly believe she’d quit it in a minute, 
if something better offered that she could 
do.” 

“IT wonder what she would consider— 
something better?” Older smiled. 

“Almost anything—to hear her talk,” 
Virgie laughed. 

Two nights later, Georgia again begged 
off from an engagement. But during the 
evening that followed, Virgie found Older 
preoccupied, especially on their walk home 
under a soaring June moon showering the 
universe with sentimental speculations. 

“You like me, don’t you, Virgie?” 

His tone sent Virgie’s heart dizzily into 
her throat. 

“Don’t you?” He stooped to search her 
face, holding her hand tightly. 

“I—of course, I like you,”—the gray 
eyes were averted,—“a great deal.” 

“And I love you very dearly. I hope— 
I want you to—” He paused. The moon 
swiftly disappeared behind a black mass of 
clouds. A moment later, free and serene, 
it sailed into view again. But in that mo- 
ment Older had released Virgie’s hand. She 
pulled a scarf around her thinly covered 
shoulders as a puff of night breeze wafted 
from the river. 

“You're chilly,” Older said quickly. 
“You'd better go in. Tell your mother I 
hope her headache will have entirely dis- 
appeared by morning. Good night.” 


EN minutes later, slipping into bed, 
Virgie laid her head upon her pillow 

















to commune with herself. 
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“Was that, or was that not, the over- 
ture to a proposal?” she inquired of her- 
self. “If it wasn’t, what was it? If it 
was, what stopped it? Did he get cold 
feet, or merely change his mind? Or did 
I miss a vital cue that ruined the scene? 
‘Do you like me?’ he says. ‘Sure,’ I say. 
‘I love you,’ he says. And then, with me 
standing there quivering, he drops my hand 
like a hot potato, says, ‘You’re cold. Give 
my love to your mother,’ and exits briskly 
down the street.” She sighed. “What I 
call a very unsatisfactory rehearsal.” A 
second before she floated into dreamland: 
“I wonder—what I would have said—if 
he’d got to the point!” 


HEN Virginia awoke, late, the next 
morning, she heard her mother at 
the telephone. 

“Who was it?” she called into the next 
room when her mother hung up. 

“Rod Masters is back,” Georgia replied, 
standing in the doorway of Virgie’s room. 
“He says vaudeville conditions in the Mid- 
dle West don’t look so good for next 
season.” 

“Did he call you up simply to tell you 
that pretty news?” Virgie asked airily, feet 
tucked under her as she sat on the edge 
of the bed. 

“N-no. He asked how we were.” 

“What did you tell him?” Virgie reached 
for a comb and ran it through her shining 
hair. 

“Told him we were all right, and hav- 
ing a wonderful summer.” 

“Um! What did he say to that?” 

“Said he was glad. What else could he 
say?” 

“Have you had breakfast yet?” Virgie 
wiggled her toes into a pair of mules. 

“Yes. The coffee is still hot. Do you 
want it before or after your bath?” 

“After, I guess. Momsie, dear, how is 
your headache this morning?” 

“Oh, it’s all right—gone. I feel—fine.” 

“I’m so glad. Did Rod say what kind 
of a trip he had?” 

“No. He—he wanted to know if he’d 
find us if he stopped in on his way home 
from the office this afternoon.” 

“And?” 

“TI told him you had a dinner engage- 
ment with Wade Older, so you’d be here 
until six, anyway.” 

“Did you say that I, or we—you and 
me—had the engagement ?” 

“TI don’t remember,” Georgia said calmly, 
as she disappeared, to prepare Virgie’s 
breakfast. .... 

“Listen, Virgie.” Georgia broke a silence 
only disturbed by the crunching of toast 
between her daughter’s white teeth. “You'll 
perhaps think that what I’m going to say 
is none of my business. In one way you’re 
right. Your future life is yours to live. 
Its responsibility belongs to nobody but 
you—and the man you live it with. But 
for days I’ve been wondering how I was 
going to talk to you—about Rod Masters 
and Wade Older. I may be wrong, dear, 
but sooner or later I think you'll have to 
make a choice between them, or between 
the two different types they represent. 

“T like Rod. He is a very bright young 
chap. And clean. With fair luck, he'll be 
worth a lot of money some day, a power 
in the show business. Just now he’s pretty 
young—” 

“Twenty-two,” Virgie interrupted, accord- 
ing it the respect of seventeen. 

“When you’re my age, you'll realize just 
how young that is,” said Georgia. “But the 


point is that already he is wrapped up in the 
show business; that’s all he thinks of, lives 
for. I’ve seen enough of his kind to know 
what will happen to his -wife, if he marries 
a professional—which he will most certainly 
do because nobody outside of the profession 
mears anvthing to him. 
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Made for men 


I Lhe it! 


I'm one of thousands who asked 
Mennen for a different face lotion. 
One that was cooling, refreshing, 
soothing, healing, antiseptic and mildly 
astringent. It had to remove objection- 
able foce shine. I wanted something in 
a handy, sanitary container—no glass 
to break —hence the tube. 

I asked for a lotion that was never 
greasy or sticky, one that would disap- 
pear and dry quickly on the face. 

Mennen made Skin Balm for me. It 
gives a big kick that refreshes, tingles 
—a zippy sensation that sets you up, 
makes you feel wide awake, fit for the 
world’s test — and what an invigorating 
odor! 

Iam told dozens of formulas were 
developed and discarded. The one 
they adopted they called Skin Balm and 
it gives my face what I like. 

Prolongs the soft, smooth feel left 
by Mennen Shaving Cream. Protects 
against weather. Heals blotches, cuts, 
scratches and cracked lips. Smooths 
— red hands —any roughened 

in. 


Skin Balm was made for cise and 
thousands of other men like me. I like 
it. So will you. Try it—and watch 
how your face improves. Start tomor- 
row morning after shaving. 


The Mennen Company, Newark, 
N. J., and Toronto, Ont. 
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A Thousand limes 


Wished It 


HAVE idled through the idyllic fragrance. Its charm for me is almost 





days of bloomtime along the Ri- hypnotic. 
viera; those dazzling days when all As I write, California's billowing 
that lovely land is aflame with flowers seas of orange trees are three thou- 
and dreamy with their perfume. sand miles away. Yet the picture of 

I have reveled in the enchantment their bloom and the spell in their 
of Japan at Cherry Blossom Time; perfume come to me across the miles 
that magic time when quaint Nippon with a vividness and lure that leave 
intoxicates the eyes with its gorgeous me all aquiver. 
burst of cherry buds and intoxicates A thousand times I have wished 
the nostrils with a symphony of that some day someone might discover 
scent. a way to capture that ecstatic fragrance 

But for sheer ecstasy of fragrance, and imprison it in bottles—so that I 
in all the world I know of nothing and others might summon its en- 
that thrills and enthralls like the fairy chantment whenever we choose and 


breath of Orange Blossoms wherever we happen to be. 
when it’s Spring in South- 


a And now my wish has 
ern California. 


been answered. From a 
treasured bottle in my hand 
comes the unforgettable 
fascination of California’s 
springtime orange flowers, 
the fragrance I love above 
all others. 


I shall never forget the 
rapture that came to me 
with my first full inhalation 
of that wondrous scent. 


Each spring since then 
I have journeyed across the 
continent to joy anew in 
the bliss of that entrancing 


Cherished Through The Ages 


OWN through all the ages, Orange Blossoms have 
been cherished for the witchery in their fragrance. 


Countless efforts have been made to distill that 
witchery into parfum. Raquel has succeeded. Raquel 
Orange Blossom Fragrancia is the true entrancing breath 
of the living blossoms as they flower on the trees. 


It is a bottie of Raquel 
OrangeBlossom Fragrancia. 





Until recently only a traveled few have been privi- 
leged to know this treasured parfum. So that others 
also may each delight in its entrancement and with 
it each enhance her charms, Raquel Orange Blossom 
Fragrancia is now obtainable at se!ect stores. 

Parfum $2.75, $4.50, $7.50, $15, 
$30, and $100. Purse size $1.50. 
Face Powder (in all shades) $1. 


Powder and Rouge Compacts $1 
each, Talc $1. 


cA New Beauty Aid 


Raquel Beauty Soap. Forall personal 
use—face, hands, bath, shampoo. 35 
cents the cake. Box of 3 cakes $1. 


Orange Blossom 
“Fragrancia 


Raquel 


Also—L/’Endeley 


A magnetic, mystifying odeur thar stirs the 
imagination and stays in memory. 


these aids to charm are not yet being And—Olor de la Noche. 
shown at your favorite counter, any of —or Fragrance of the Night. A strangely strik- 







them you desire will be mailed prepaid ing parfum all unlike any other ever known 
direct fromRaquel, Inc.,on receipt of price. to womankind. 





Raquel Inc. # 475 Fifth Avenue «~ New York 
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“Rod will get behind his wife with all 
the ability he has. He’ll shove her forward 
as fast as he can. She’ll be booked steadily ; 
no fear of that. Every season he'll raise 
her a little higher. He’ll keep her working, 
advancing in vaudeville, until he gets a 
chance to place her in a revue. After that 
he'll jockey her back and forth between 
shows and vaudeville, keeping her name 
before the public, until he talks some one 
into starring her. 

“Everything that brains and pull and 
managerial ability can do for an actress will 
be done for Rod’s wife. But, my God, 
how she'll have to work! 

“Vocal lessons, dancing lessons, long hours 
of practice between shows, stewing, worry- 
ing—it will be hotel and theater, theater 
and hotel, day after day, month after 
month. That will be her home life. It 
will be one of those week-end marriages 
you read about, with Rod jumping to Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia or wherever his wife 
is playing, to spend Saturday and Sunday 
with her. There will be months at a time 
when they wont see each other. 

“But worst of all will be knowing that 
she’s got to make good! At every oppor- 
tunity Rod makes for her, she’ll have to 
come through. Because if she doesn’t, 
if she turns out to be just an ordinary ac- 
tress, just one of the ten thousand wearing 
their shoes out on Broadway, he'll start 
looking for somebody else to make a star 
of. Put this in the book, honey—lI’ve seen 
it happen too often to be mistaken: if Rod’s 
wife doesn’t go far and fast in the show 
business, she’ll soon find herself out of it, 
idling around a downtown apartment and 
looking at Rod building another woman’s 
career. 

“If his wife is the right sort, he'll keep 
on loving her just the same. But nobody 
in God’s world will be able to convince her 
that he does. She’ll know she’s failed him.” 


OR some moments Virgie’s gaze had 
been fastened on the strip of sky the din- 
ing-room window permitted. 

Now, as her mother paused, she slowly 
turned her eyes to the tips of the satin 
mules on her feet. 

“IT don’t believe Rod would—would 
marry a dub,” she said. 

“He wouldn’t know,” Georgia quickly 
answered. “The shrewdest of managers are 
fooled—all the time. I—when I was your 
age, everyone predicted wonderful things 
for me. My youth, my prettiness and 
charm—they mistook those for ability. 

“Every girl has to gamble with her life. 
And with happiness, love and security to 
win, I don’t blame any girl for taking 
every advantage she can.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Virgie 
quietly asked. 

Georgia did not immediately answer. 
She put her hands under her apron to hide 
their trembling. When she continued, her 
voice was queerly unsteady. 

“Wade Older. He is in a position to give 
the girl he loves all the things a girl loves: 
a home, position, and all the little luxuries 
that mean more than the big ones. But 
most of all, the best of all—even beiter 
than love—he can give her security. He'd 
be patient and understanding. He’d be de- 
voted because his business is established; 
his fortune is already made. He—” 
Georgia checked herself as she saw a ques- 
tion in Virgie’s eyes. 

“How old is he, Momsie?” 

“Old?” The question flustered Georgia. 
“T don’t know; I should say about my—er, 
still under fo—still in his thirties: To me 
he doesn’t seem old at all, in any way. 
Of course, he is older than Rod.” 

“He’s a lot more set in his ways, too,” 
Virgie commented without implying any 
criticism. 

“Naturally,” Georgia conceded. “There'd 
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be no running around in vaudeville for 
Wade Older’s wife, no sketchy week-end 
visits with him tearing back to his office 
Monday mornings. JHe’s just dignified 
enough to expect his wife to manage the 
comfortable home he’d furnish, the way 
the Lord planned a man and woman to 
live together.” 

“Where does it say that in the Bible?” 
Virgie asked. 

“Somewhere it says something about a 
husband and wife cleaving to each other.” 

“Well, can’t a wife cleave to her husband 
—and love him—even though she doesn’t 
see him every day?” 

“It’s pretty hard to convince him of it, 
sometimes. And also, vice versa, oftener.” 

“You mean, Momsie, that if Wade Older 
married an actress, he’d expect her to give 
up the stage?” 

“I didn’t say that,” Georgia replied. 
“But I do say this: that almost every 
woman in vaudeville I know, would gladly 
leave it to struggle along without her if she 
got a chance to accept the love and—and 
security Wade Older can give his wife!” 

Quickly, as though she had said enough, 
Georgia hurried from the room, closing the 
door of her own room behind her. 


OD MASTERS, on meeting Virgie that 

afternoon, blankly realized that he had 
never adequately estimated the beautifying 
potentialities of the months that intervene 
between a young lady’s sixteenth and seven- 
teenth birthdays. Momentarily dazzled, he 
stood shaking hands with her. 

“TIs—is your mother in?” he finally asked. 

“Yes.” Virgie smiled brightly. “Did you 
come to see her?” 

“No, thanks.” Rod pulled himself to- 
gether. “You've been keeping off the 
streets, haven’t you?” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Nobody’s stolen you yet.” 

Virgie’s glance dropped to the watch on 
her wrist, a dainty sparkling imported 
novelty, two of which Older had brought 
from his shop for the Lacey Sisters. 

Rod followed her glance. “How much 
time have I before he shows up—What’s- 
his-name, the old John who’s been so busy 
buzzing your mother?” 

“Buzzing my mother!” Virgie artlessly 
exclaimed. 

“Why—” In unconcealed confusion Rod 
glanced again at the wrist-watch, at the 
slender necklace encircling Virgie’s throat. 
“My error,” he apologized. “What is his 
name ?” 

“Wade Older,” said Virgie, sweetly calm. 
Then, truthfully: “He has been looking 
forward to meeting you.” 

“That’s nice,” Rod said unconvincingly. 

A few moments later Virgie introduced 
the two men. Neither of them exhibited 
any emotion other than politely »cordial 
pleasure at meeting each other; Older in- 
sisted that Rod become a fourth at dinner; 
and Rod accepted. Throughout the dinner 
and dancing that followed, Virgie saw that 
Older, tranquilly relinquishing her to Rod, 
was devoting himself to the mother. 

“He’s a regular, a fine fellow,” Rod told 
her on their walk home. “When you were 
getting your wraps on, he asked me to have 
lunch with him tomorrow and shoot some 
golf.” 

“Are you going?” 

“Sure. By the way,”—his voice lowered, 
—“I wish you’d come into the office to- 
morrow morning—just you. There’s some- 
thing I want to talk over with you.” 


O one but Rod was in sight the next 
morning when Virgie walked through 

the reception-room into his private office. 
“Give me a pleasant smile to remember— 
will you, Virgie? I’m afraid it will be the 
last one I'll get from you in a long time. 
The truth is that—that - managers don’t 
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theyll be safe in a. 
Yale-locked closet, 















cA YALE LOCKED CLOSET—such an inexpensive, yet sure way of 
protecting personal property! 


We Americans are away so much—motoring or yachting; at the 
theatre or the club; that we simply must have Yale protection. 


Your silver and jewels, your furs, your cigars, your valuable papers 
—put these behind a Yale Deadlock or Deadlatch and you'll know 
they'll be guarded every moment of your absence. 


Yale features several distinct types of auxiliary locks for home- 
closet use— 


Yale No. 42RB and No. 042RB Deadlatches 
Yale No. 44RB Automatic Deadlatch 
Yale No. 2F Deadlock 
Yale No. 10F Steel Bar Deadlock 
Yale No. 193 Rotary Bolt Deadlock 
(the one pictured below) 


Each one of these offers effective modern improvement over the 
ordinary lock—the safe over the unsafe. 

Go, yourself, to a hardware dealer who has the Yale line. He will advise 
you and help you select the right lock for installation on your Yale 
Locked Closet. Printed directions for applying packed with each lock. 


Send for booklet just published—“‘You may 
not have a skeleton in your closet but—”’ 








Yale No. 193 Rotary Bolt Deadlock 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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Patented actuating 
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of wonderful tone 
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If you cannot locate your 
nearest dealer write Dept. 21 
for his name and literature. 


CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
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N° MORE tiresome practice. 
No more nerve-racking drill. 
No more puzzling signs and sym- 
bols. Now you can write short- 
hand in the plain a-b-c’s. Faster 
than 100 words with pen or pencil 









“7 had used another 
System of Shorthand for 
two years, but my work 
seemed di ficult and never 


satished | sedvesing, —-200 words or more per minute 
the former di ficulties die on the typewriter!’ Easy to learn. 
appeared. Throwsh Specd- y, accurate. The business 


weuing t have serured a Speedy, 
and professional worlds acclaim this 
new shorthand. Men and women 


in every walk o- lile are using it. 
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2) WJhe NATURAL SHORTHAND 5 


Every shorthand need is filled better with SPEED- 
WRITING. You can learn it in one quarter the time 
needed to master any other system; you can never forget 
it. Notes are always fea and easily read—by the 

ny other user of the system. 
wie = y~ A at once for illustrated book explaining Speedwriting 
and its advantages over all other shorthand systems. 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Dept. 67K 


Grace Malton, 


200 Madison Avenue, New York City 
ronne ee se ee Pectin, London. Ex bond 
———— = FREE BOOK COUPON -—-—-—— 
Brief Eng. Systems, Inc., 200 Madison Ave., N. ¥. C c7K 
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want the sister act you and your mother 
played last season,” he went on, plunging 
into the heart of the trouble. “I can’t 
book it for anywhere near the salary you 
need.” 

“They don’t like me?” Virgie’s lips were 
quivering. 

“They do; they like you very much. 
And they know your mother’s work; what 
she can do. What they don’t like is the 
combination, the contrast.” 

“Well, what else can we do?” 

“Tl tell you; split the act.” 

“Split it!” cried Virgie, aghast. 

“Split it. You go your way and let 
your mother go hers. You could go far, 
if your mother would let you. Now, please, 
please don’t think I’m trying to prejudice 
you against your own mother.” 


OD took several nervous turns across 
the width of the office. Then he added: 
“You're paying this office to handle your 
act. This office now is giving you the very 
best advice it has. Split the act; make two 
singles out of it; get twice the money and 
twice the work. I wouldn’t have said 
anything to you about it before talking to 
your mother except that I thought you 
might like to—to prepare her for it.” 

“It will just about break her heart. 
Can’t you see?” Virgie cried wretchedly. 
“Suppose you’re right; suppose I did go far 
became a feature act. Would her pride 
—or mine—allow Momsie to continue dub- 
bing along in the dumps while I was draw- 
ing good money in the first-class houses? 
No sir! But vaudeville is all Momsie 
knows. It’s her life.” 

Neither of the youngsters heard the outer 
door click behind a newcomer. Neither of 
them remembered that the door connecting 
the two rooms was partly open. 

“No, Rod, befcre I could consent to that, 
I'd quit altogether and—and get married.” 

“To whom?” Rod asked quickly. 

“Anybody—who would treat me nice and 
let me take care of Momsie.” 

“Whose idea is that?” 

“Mine!” flared Virgie. “Listen: you tell 
Momsie the managers insist on me doing 
more imitations, and—” 

“What’s the use of that?” Rod inter- 
rupted. “She wont let you. Has she ever 
let you add one little thing to your bit 
in the act? Has she ever given you the 
slightest chance to become the more promi- 
nent of the Lacey Sisters? Has she ever 
given you the least encouragement to study 
or advance yourself in the profession?” 

Vainly, Virgie searched her memory for 
one instance. 

“Do you knew why?” 
“Do you know—” 

A knock on the door interrupted him. 
Four hot eyes glanced quickly toward it as 
it swung open to reveal Mr. Wade Older. 

“Sorry,” he smiled. “Couldn’t help over- 
hearing a few words.” He turned to 
Virgie. “Wouldn’t it be only just and 
kind to your mother to ask her the ques- 
tion that is worrying you two? I’m sure 
she'll answer it, if you tell her I think she 
should.” 

“Did she tell you?” Virgie asked. 

“TI guessed it,” Older smiled. “But it is 
still her secret.” 

“Not for long!’ Virgie threatened, strid- 
ing toward the door. 

“You'll be careful—” 

“Listen, Virgie—” 
two men cautioned her. 

“You two,” Virgie told them dramatically, 
“have nothing to worry about except your 
golf. That’s how lucky you are!” Im- 
petuously she hurried from the office. 

But on the street, the first sweep of her 
determination ebbed. Things had to be re- 
hearsed to get satisfactory results. What 
was she going to ask? 

“I’m going to make Virgie’s future as 





Rod pressed on. 


Simultaneously the 
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different from my past and present as plati- 
num is different from potash,” she remem- 
bered her mother saying to Rod. Virgie 
found a new interpretation of the phrase. 
She, Georgia, was going to make her 
daughter’s future; she wasn’t going to leave 
it to Virgie, or chance, or Providence, or 
anybody but herself. 

That—past and present—was vaudeville; 
working, traveling, worrying. Virgie’s fu- 
ture was to be different—what had been her 
mother’s steps toward making it different ? 

Loads of pretty, becoming, smart, eye- 
attracting clothes. Exercise, pains-taking 
supervision of Virgie’s hair, skin, complexion. 
She had never refused an opportunity to 
display Virgie to her best advantage—out- 
side of the theater, at society and men’s 
club affairs. 

“Showing me off—like a prize sheep!” 
Virgie exclaimed in dismay at the conclu- 
sion she jumped to. “Why?” And then: 
“Wade Older! He's the future she picked 
for me. That’s why—everything!” 

But unexpectedly, twinkling like a star 
through a rift in a midnight fog, there 
came a thought born of intuition. 

“Almost every’ woman in vaudeville 
would gladly leave it if she got a 
chance to accept the love and security Wade 
Older can give his wife.” That was the way 
her mother felt. To her mother it was 
supremely desirable, the peace and comfort. 

In a flash, Virgie saw the truth. The 
picture Georgia had drawn was her own 
ideal, the blissful, dreamed-of goal at the 
end of her long, unsuccessful struggle in 
vaudeville. 

“Oh,” Virgie sighed, “what a pity Wade 
doesn’t love Momsie instead of me! Poor 
old Momsie! Poor old Wade—because he 
is old; too old. If only he'd fallen in love 
with her—” Again she sat bolt upright. 
“Listen, Big-Head, how do you know he 
hasn’t ? How do you know, Virginia 
darling, with him dividing his attentions 
fifty-fifty between you, whether he’s been 
making himself solid with mother because 
he craved daughter, or getting in strong 
with daughter because he yearned for 
mother? Instead of proposing marriage the 
other night maybe he was getting ready to 
propose step-fathership. Get up, Stupid, 
and walk that idea around. Expose it to 
air and sunshine and see if it fades.” 

Lithely she set off along the walk. 

“Fading—fading fast,” she mumbled some 
minutes afterward. 





ER mother was not in the apartment 
when Virgie arrived, nor had she re- 
turned when a violent squawking of a motor 
horn announced Rod, standing beside a 
taxi, imperatively beckoning her to join him. 
“Had to talk to you alone,” he explained, 
assisting her into the taxi. “I got some 
wonderful news this afternoon!” 

“What about?” Virgie asked as the car 
rolled forward. 

“Older. He doesn’t love you.” 

“What?” 

“I mean he does love you, but only as 
a daughter—I mean, father—stepfather. 
It’s your mother he’s batty over, but he 
doesn’t think she—you know, reciprocates.” 

“Never mind about Mother. Are you 
sure about Wade?” 

“Positive. He played the first five holes 
this afternoon like a champ. Then the 
subject of marriage came up, and he started 
wabbling. A few minutes later your 
mother’s name was mentioned and in quick 
succession he hooked into the rough, 
bounced off a weeping willow into a brook, 
cleaned out a sand-trap to stagger onto the 
green in a fat fourteen and finally picked 
up after four of the most pitiful putts ever 
seen. Mentioning your name didn’t do me 
a bit of good.” 

“You’re so sweet to me,”. Virgie mur- 
mured. 
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“Listen: if your mother thought enough 
of Older—” 

“She does.” 

“Well, isn’t there some way we can bring 
them together?” 

“Ssh,” warned Virgie. “I’ve been working 
on that idea for the last six blocks.” Her 
lips pursed. “If they only knew you were 
going to split the act—” 

“Older knows it,” Rod interrupted. “I 
told him. He asked if your mother knew 
anything of the plan. I said no, and what 
a heck of a job it was going to be to tell 
her.” 

“T have it!” Virgie cried, 
Briefly she outlined her plan. 

With Virgie at his elbow, a trifle breath- 
less, Rod rang up the Lacey apartment 
from a drug-store booth. 

“This is Rod, Mrs. Lacey. You don’t 
mind if I take Virgie to dinner and a pic- 
ture, do you? And listen: it’s only fair to 
tell you that I’ve about persuaded Virgie 
to split the act—make two singles out of 
it and— What’s that? .... Well, we can 
talk it over when I bring Virgie home to- 
night.” Quickly he hung up, an uncom- 
fortable glint of guiltiness in his eyes. 

“She—she didn’t take it very easily,” he 
said. “Now you—continue the dirty work.” 


exultantly. 


TIRGIE called Wade Older’s hotel and 

requested a connection with his room. 

“Hello,” Older’s voice sounded pleasantly 
muffled in her ear. 

Virgie cleared her throat. High and clear, 
in the sweetly fresh musical tones of her 
mother, with her mother’s familiar inflec- 
tions, Virgie spoke. 

“Wade? This is Georgia Lacey.” Heart 
pounding, she awaited his acceptance or 
rejection of her imitation. 

“Yes, Georgia.” 

“T’ve had some upsetting news. Rod tells 
me he’s persuaded Virgie to—to try her 
luck in a single act.” 


“I know. He told me the same this 
afternoon.” 
“Surely,” Virgie managed the little gasp 


which characteristically accented her moth- 
er’s astonishment, “surely you don’t ap- 
prove!” 

“I’m not so sure,” Older replied. “I’ve 
been thinking—many things. May I come 
over this evening—or now, and tell you 
some of them?” 

I wish you would.” There was a vica- 
rious hint of tears in Virgie’s voice. “I 
feel terribly—lost, and—and useless.” 

“Nonsense,” Older scolded. “I’ve an idea 
the whole affair may turn out very—very 
well indeed. Expect me in twenty minutes.” 

Virgie hung the receiver on its hook. 
“Whew!” She relaxed for a_ second. 
“Thank goodness, he volunteered to go. 
Give me another nickel, Rod.” Waiting for 
the operator to connect her with her own 
apartment, she said: “If I get away with 
this next imitation, nothing will ever con- 
vince me that Love isn’t tone-deaf as well 
as color-blind.” 

“Hello!” sounded Georgia’s voice, a bit 
strained, Virgie thought. 

The girl's voice dropped deep in her 
throat. “This is Wade Older, Georgia.” 

“Who?” 

Virgie resisted the temptation to clarify 


her muffled tones by removing her lips 
further from the transmitter: “Wade— 
Wade Older.” 

“Wade?” 


“Yes, Georgia. Young Masters was talk- 
ing about your act today—said something 
about splitting it. I don’t know that I 
entirely disapprove. I don’t worry about 
Virgie as much as I do—about you. Er, 
ahuhh—” Virgie wasn’t afraid of imitating 
the way Older cleared his throat. “I’ve 
been thinking—many things. May I come 
over this evening—er, 
some of them?” 


now, and tell you. 
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color. See how soft and silky, bright and fresh-looking the hair will look. 


NY child can have hair that is beauti- 
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The beauty of a child’s hair depends AL- 
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shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft 
and silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 
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While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, fine, 
young hair and tender scalps cannot stand 
the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The free 
alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
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“Why, of course, Wade.” Virgie de- 
tected a tiny catch in Georgia’s voice. “It 
is very thoughtful of you to—to think of 
me.” 

“Nonsense,” Virgie scolded in Older’s best 
manner. “I’ve an idea the whole affair 
may turn out very—very well indeed. Ex- 
pect me in twenty minutes.” 

With a triumphant flourish she replaced 
the receiver. ‘Heaven itself,” she piously 
told Rod, “could do no more than that to 
bring those two together. Now let’s eat. 
I’m starved.” 

Hours later, as the two neared the Lacey 
apartment, Rod said: 

“No matter what has happened at your 
house tonight, I’m going to apologize to 
your mother for misjudging her. When she 
wouldn’t let you do anything in the act, I 
thought—well, never mind. I was wrong. 
She was right. She had the true, genuine 
vaudeville performer’s slant. 


She had been sitting there a long time. 
A smiling nurse came and put the peach 
blossoms in a jug of water. It was time 
to go. 

“Wont you come to see me again? 
Gee, it’s been fine to talk to a girl again.” 

She stammered that she would try to come. 


‘XORA gave up the Neptune and went to 
work in a laundry. It was hard sled- 
ding for a while; she had to combat not 
only the unaccustomed labor but the ridi- 
cule of her associates who saw in her ef- 
forts nothing that was within their under- 
standing. But before very long her body 
began to accept the hard work and her 
companions faded away. They were 
suspicious, resentiul of her. When they 
learned that she was “going straight” as 
they called it, they let her alone. Only 
May came now and then to the room Cora 
took when she left Mrs. Pruett’s. The 
room was one of the events that puzzled 
Cora in her new life. It was a cheaper 
room but paradoxically a prettier one. The 
sunlight came into the open windows and 
there was a patch of yard running over 
with common flowers. The first time May 
sat in the white rocking-chair against the 
background of the casement windows, Cora 
could hardly breathe for the sick heavy 
feeling in her heart. Could anything in the 
world erase that look from May’s face— 
and she knew that she had looked like 
May. There were hundreds of girls who 
looked like that. Without knowing it, May 
answered the question herself. 

“They say that being in love with a 
guy can change a girl all over,” she said 
wistfully, “and that’s what must have hap- 
pened to you, Cora. You sure look differ- 
ent. And without any make-up on. 
wouldn’t believe it. Say, why don’t you 
come across? Who is he and where?” 

Cora was rubbing her swollen ankles. She 
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“She didn’t want you dving much be- 
cause she didn’t know how long you'd be 
in the act. She had to protect her act, 
keep it as it always had been, her act, fea- 
turing her, in order to be able to continue 
booking it, after you left. It was a shrewd, 
businesslike move—” 

“Especially as she thinks I haven't much 
ability,” Virgie added. 

“ve a hunch,” Rod said, “that your 
ability never entered into your mother’s 
plans at all.” 

Softly the two let themselves into the 
apartment; silently they tiptoed toward the 
living-room ; soundlessly they peeped through 
the crack of the door. Above the top of 
the divan they saw the back of Older’s 
head; touching it, supported by his en- 
circling arm, Georgia’s head: altogether a 
peaceful, satisfying picture. 

“....a mistake, Georgia 
was saying tenderly. “You 


mine,” Older 
couldn’t live 


(Continued from page 92) 


wore broad, low-heeled shoes and cool cot- 
ton stockings, but turning a mangle all day 
was not like dancing on a floor like oil. 
She answered in a hesitating way, as if she 
had to search for every word. 

“It isn’t being in love that changes a 
person so much; it’s what love stands for, 
I think. Who he is doesn’t matter—it’s 
what he gives you to hope for, to work 
for.” 

Aiter May went, Cora tried to recall what 
she had said and to analyze it. What she 
hoped and worked for was very faint and 
nebulous in her mind. She had only obeyed 
a primitive demand of a soul grown sud- 
denly sick and conscious of defilement. 
Jimmy was a frail raft that had appeared 
when she was about to drown, and she 
clung to him without asking where they 
were drifting together. She knew that he 
needed her, but not so desperately as she 
needed him. In the beginning it was only 
the tie of their loneliness that held them. 
She could not give up the welcome which 
was always in his face when he saw her; 
the demand that was as undeniable as that 
of a child for its mother. She had to go to 
him when he looked for her like that and 
gradually the sweetness of being needed 
stole into her and captured her so that 
when Jimmy let her see how he loved her, 
she was stricken and afraid and trembling, 
but so happy that she cried bitterly for all 
that she could not give him. 


LL this happened after she had gone to 

work in the laundry; somehow that 
fact alone gave her the right to listen to him 
and perhaps she would have shut her ears 
against his words even then, if for the first 
time he had not let bitterness come into 
his voice. 

“I’m not even a man any more,” he said. 
“T haven't any right to expect a girl to tie 
herself to me. Why, I couldn’t even fight 
for her!” When he said that he shut his 
eyes so she could not see his slow tears. 

It was that sort of thing which kept 
her from telling him. She could not find 
a time or a place to strike at the hope she 
read behind his words. 

They came together like blinded travelers 
lest in a desert. They trembled and drew 
tack, afraid of the unknown, but inexorably 
their isolation drew them on until they 
walked together. Jimmy was humble in 
his helplessness and before Cora’s strength, 
but she was humble before a God whom 
she named fearfully in her secret heart. 
Lord, let me be good to him. Lord, let 
me pay him back for some of that which he 
has lost. Lord, let me work my fingers to 
the bene and wear out my knees scrub- 
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Virgie’s life for her; she’s entitled to live 
her own, anyway. Oh, I know you wanted 
to save her the heartbreaks which had been 
your lot in the profession. But’”—his arm 
tightened about her shoulders—‘how you 
could imagine that I wanted to marry that 
slip of a girl—with you and your heart of 
gold to work for and fight for and win—” 

“Exit!” whispered Virgie to Rod. Out 
they tiptoed—to the street. 

“Give me air,” Virgie implored. 
time we'll ring the doorbell.” 

“I wonder,” Rod muttered after a mo- 
ment, Virgie’s arm tucked under his as they 
strolled around the block, “if he thinks you 
are too young or something to get married.” 

“I wonder,” repeated Virgie. 

“What do you think?” Rod invited as- 
sistance. 

“IT suppose there is much to be said on 
both sides,’ Virgie said demurely. 

“Then listen,” said Rod, joyously. 


“Next 


bing floors so that he can learn to walk 
upon them! Don't let him know about me, 
Lord! How can it hurt if he believes in 
me a little? 


HE miracle of Jimmy’s innocence al- 
ways amazed her. It was as though in 
taking from him, life had left a shield before 
his heart He noticed the difference in 
her as time went on; different clothes, dif- 
ierent shoes, a different face; a different 
girl he had grown to love in the place of 
the little painted stranger who had come 
at first, but in the alchemy of love one 
image became blended in another so that 
he soon forgot there had been a change. 
. . . . And as she could not bear to destroy 
his struggling happiness, she told half lies 
so pitiful that they would have deceived 
no one but Jimmy. He accepted everything 
with the credulity of a child. Catastrophe 
had overwhelmed his youth so suddenly 
that there had been no time for disillusion. 
It was wonderful to see his face when 
he looked at Cora. There was all the be- 
wilderment of a child cruelly used and 
dreading more pain, but sure that it would 
not come from her. It was to such justi- 
fication that Cora clung when doubt as- 
sailed her. 

They went to live in a little house so 
plain and small that it was able to hide 
modestly behind a pepper tree and a wall 
of red geraniums. They gathered a few 
sticks of furniture and gradually more than 
the mere outline of a home appeared around 
them. 

This was not done without tremendous 
effort from Cora. She had to get up be- 
fore dawn to prepare the day for Jimmy. 
She had to think of everything; the food, 
the cleaning. She had to bez or borrow 
books and papers for him to read; she had 
to think of his long hours alone and guard 
against them by setting out little traps for 
his mind. There was so little that he could 
do to help and he must not be allowed to 
think of that or realize it. 

In the change from organized invalidism 
to disabled citizenship Jimmy touched with 
perilous closeness a condition which had 
never before reached him. He had been 
waiting for death, but now he found him- 
self in contact with resentment toward life. 
He had his first introduction to humiliation. 
When he saw Cora go out to work while 
he sat at home, he began to seek dumbly 
for the old resignation and- found it no 
longer there. 

Some of the neighbors who dropped in to 
visit him were able. to voice this dissatis- 
faction better than he could. They were 
not whole men: They had given bits of 
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their bodies to a cause that had begun with 
band music and ended with dish-washing 
for wives who earned the greater part of 
the living. They sat under the pepper tree 
and exchanged more or less dazed views 
upon this injustice. ; 

War never did anything for any man ex- 
cept maybe the generals, they said. There 
was a lot of talk about pensions and sol- 
diers’ allotments and Disabled Veterans’ Re- 
lief, but what did that amount to against 
a man’s life? Give a man his legs and 
arms, and he’d support his wife and family 
himself. That couldn’t be done, of course, 
after the big mill, but why couldn’t war 
be settled in some other way than taking 
it out of a man’s skin? 

Jimmy was drawn into this, his ears so 
full of those murmurs that suddenly the 
stream ran into his heart and the sweet- 
ness of it was curdled a little. He seemed 
to have been worshiping a tricky sort of 
god who had deserted him now and leit 
him tottering, not knowing what to believe. 
If war was all wrong,—if there was no glory 
and nothing but selfishness and waste,—how 
was he going to face the ruin of his body? 
What had he got out of it? Mercifully 
there was an answer to that. He had got 
Cora. He would never have known that 
women could be like her. 


Cora heard an echo of this now and 
then. It was not easy for Jimmy to 
explain the obscure working of his puzzled 
mind but when she got a glimpse of what 
he was trying to say, it flooded her whole 
being with healing rapture. She had to 
work very hard to do what she must for 
Jimmy. She had to pay for the house and 
the furniture and she was beginning to 
think about a little old second-hand car to 
drive him out on Sundays. She was very 
proud and very humble. She was proud 
because she was a man’s wife and able to 
do a man’s job of bread-winning, and she 
was humble because she was a liar and 
hadn’t come clean with the man who be- 
lieved in her and loved her. The talk of 
Jimmy’s friends was vaguely troubling to 
her. If he got to thinking as they thought 
and became bitter, it would tear down what 
she had built upon. Jimmy, believing that 
he had been betrayed by his country, would 
easily believe that a woman had betrayed 
him 

“T used to think,” she said haltingly, 
“that if a man—or woman—didn’t get an 
even break in the beginning, he lost out 
for good. But I don’t see it that way now. 
You can make something out of what is 
broken if you try hard enough 
Jimmy, I’ve got to believe that!” 

But he shook his head with that strange 
stubbornness which came upon him now 
and then. “It makes a man feel—like dead 
timber—for a woman to do everything—” 
But she hushed him with her fingers, cal- 
loused fingers, upon his lips. 

“Don’t say that—please don’t ever say 
it! Why, Jimmy, you give me a reason 
for being alive—” She stumbled toward 
confession. “Once I wanted to hurt my- 
self because I had been hurt. Once I 
wanted to die because I thought every- 
thing worth while was dead but now I’ve 
learned to live again.” 

He didn’t understand. She saw puzzle- 
ment and pity in his face but nothing else. 
As he grew stronger, she was quite willing 
to be a liar if his happiness was the price 
of it. She learned to defend herself against 
this depression with small subterfuges. She 
would ask him to wash the dishes for her 
nights, and he would splash happily in the 
soapy water with his clumsy left hand, be- 
lieving that he helped. Afterward, when 
he was reading the paper, she would get 
down on her tired knees and wipe the 
splashed floor. That was a small task be- 
side his contentment. 


. had no right to be there. 


T was through May that Luther Spence 

found her again. May was not the 
friend to Cora that she had been in the 
days of their equality; the fact of Cora’s 
marriage had not only put a great and vis- 
ible chasm between them, but it had shriv- 
eled May’s soul, which was not very big 
in the beginning. So when Luther turned 
up at the Neptune again and asked for 
Cora, he was able to locate her in the time 
it took for the inquiry. 

“Sure,” said May, “she’s turned respecta- 
ble. She’s married and all that bunk. You 
oughta see her—working in a laundry, 
wearing big shoes and liking it! No, I’ve 
never seen the guy she married, but I 
don’t think much of a guy that’ll let his 
wife slave like that for him, do you? Sure, 
I’ve got her address. She might be glad 
to see an old friend, and then again she 
might not.” 

Luther was in very bad luck. The races 
at Tia Juana had relieved him of his cap- 
ital and the girls across the Border had 
cast a spell upon his Middle West soul, caus- 
ing him to dally in the land of daylight 
spangles and the whine of the honky-tonk 
so long that he returned to the city jingling 
less than two dollars’ worth of change in 
his pocket. He had holes in his socks and 
was looking for some way to live without 
working. 

His former proud boast that he always 
had money and could out-smart the best 
of them was not clinking as usual. He 
had quickly sunk to referring to the past 
instead of the present as a time of plenty. 

“Lookit me,” he complained. “I’ve had 
money—real kale—in my time. I labored 
and sweated holdin’ down three men’s jobs 
while a lotta lazy bums drilled in army 
camps and ate three meals a day without 
workin’. An’ what have I got now? 
Nothin’. Cleaned out by a lotta crooks 
because a man isn’t allowed to have any 
fun in his own country any more. That’s 
what war done for me, fellas. And I’m 
goin’ to live easy and take my pay easy 
from now on.” 


S a starting point in his new enterprise, 
Luther Spence was waiting for Cora at 
lunch-time one day. When he saw her in 
her white uniform and straight, smooth hair 
he thought appraisingly, “She could pass 
for seventeen or eighteen easy,” and 
chuckled at some unnamable thought of his 
own. But when she saw him, Cora lost 
her youthfulness as if it had been wiped 
from her face with a smudgy hand. They 
walked together to the end of the block. 

“What do you want coming after me? 
You better let me alone.” It did not sound 
like Cora’s voice. 

“T heard you got married. I guess I’m 
sort of one of the family. I got a right 
to congratulate you, aint I?” 

Her white cheeks were spotted with a dull 
flush. “Never you mind about me. You 
get out and stay out. You’re no kin of 
mine.” 

They reached the curb and turned to 
walk back. 

“Aw, Cora, don’t be so unfriendly. I 
need a friend right now. I’m sick—broke. 
Aint got lunch-money even. How’re you 
fixed ?” 

She gave him money, and a sick wisdom 
made her know that she was not done with 
Luther Spence. His very existence hung 
over her like a miasma, though she did not 
yet know what it was she feared. When 
she went home that night she approached 
the little house timorously, almost as if she 
Jimmy discov- 
ered this at once. 

“Honey, you're all tired out and here [ 
sit without lifting a hand or foot all day to 
help you.” His thin brown face twisted 
with pain; he looked at her with the agony 
of the helpless, and she came and put her 
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head on his breast and held him close in 
her arms. 

“I’m not tired, dear. I could work day 
and night, too, for you, and never be tired. 
It isn’t that. Maybe 1 get to thinking if 
only we had met years ago—before any- 
thing happened—” 

She did not often let him think of that 
and he picked up the past eagerly. “Gee, 
Cora, I was a young husky. Did you 
know I was pitcher in our league—just 
kids, but maybe I might have played good 
ball if—” He meant if he hadn't lost his 
right arm. This was breaking rules. They 
had agreed that this was not to be spoken 
of. She tightened her hold. 

“I bet you was some boy! But who'd 
want a ball-player for a husband? You'd 
be chasing all over the country, forgetting 

And what if you got mad and 
pasted me one instead of the ball? I'd 
rather not take a chance like that.” This 
was so ridiculous that they both must laugh 
and he said: 

“I guess you’d be safe, kid. But don't 
forget that then I’d be able to smash any- 
body that bothered you. There’s the other 
way of looking at it.” 

They were on dangerous ground, and she 
hurried to make him forget with a gay lit- 
tle supper and talk about the car they were 
going to get. 


HEY didn’t get it. Luther Spence was 

always lounging around the entrance 

of the laundry. The other girls noticed 

him and nudged and giggled or stared rude- 

ly. They thought that Cora had a sweetie. 

“If you don’t quit hanging around here 
I'll speak to the manager!” 

“You wouldn’t do that, baby—you’re to 
wise. I just wanta be friends with you. 
I wanta know the guy you’re married to. 
Seems like he must be a darned good sport 
to marry a girl like you. Why don’t you 
ask me up to Sunday dinner,—like the old 
days in Chi when your ma cooked a big 
feed,—that I paid for, remember. I'll try 
to get something to drink if you'll slip 
me a V. We could talk over old times.” 

“Oh, God! .... You keep away from 
my house! Don’t you ever dare to come 
there. I'll get a gun if you do. I'll get 
a gun!” 

He was surprised and hurt at that. “I 
see I aint welcome. But I got to eat 
and I’m broke. The least you can do is 
to pay back some of what I done for your 
folks. You give me that five-spot and 
I'll leave your love-nest alone.” 

Luther Spence must have had a voracious 
appetite that summer, for he ate up most of 
Cora’s wages and the savings for the little 
car and even the payments on the house 
and furniture. The ways of the blackmailer 
are simple ways. While his money comes 
in he marks time; when it stops his victim 
does the marking. Cora made her mistake 
when she let him know that her past was 
a secret from the man she married. - The 
game was such a simple game that her 
persecutor hardly had to make a plan. 

Perhaps he really never meant to tell, for 
that would have put her beyond his reach, 
but when she in desperate straits descended 
to pleading she brought catastrophe upon 
herself. 

“If you’ve got no pity for me, can’t you 
have some for him?” she sobbed. ‘“‘He’s lost 
everything but me. If you tell him about 
me you'll take that away from him. And 
he’s lost his arm He couldn't hit you 

You couldn’t stand up and do 
that to a man who couldn't hit you back, 
could you?” 

“You're married to a cripple? I didn’t 
know that. Now I see I was won- 
dering how a man come to marry a girl 

Hah, it’s a joke! After 
livin’ like you have—a cripple!” 
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She’ flashed back at him. “One of God’s 
cripples! Lost his arm fighting for his 
country! Oh, you damn’ dirty slacker, to 
laugh at him! You coward! You slacker 
who stayed at home and claimed another 
man’s children! It’s because of that you 
can do this!. I ought to know. I ought 
to know what you can do.” 

Luther Spence turned a queer ugly color 
at that. -His slack mouth hung open and 
he had nothing to say because there was 
such a turgid stream of hatred in his heart. 
That stream welled up from somewhere 
within him and as it poured through his 
veins it turned all of him to poison. Silent 
for a while, he said finally, in a harsh voice: 

“You get me the money or I’ll come an’ 
tell your cripple all about you.” 

There wasn’t any more money. She 
couldn’t get any. 

She could, he told her, go back to the 
Neptune and get plenty—sailor’s pay. But 
at that Cora screamed like a rabbit run to 
earth in a hollow log. 


N Sunday she moved lifelessly about the 

little house that had all its air of gay- 
ety and surprise. She lifted things and set 
them back in the same place. She answered 
without hearing what was said. It was 
lovely out of doors. People were passing 
up and down the street dressed in Sunday 
clothes, everyone going somewhere. Cora 
and Jimmy went to sit under the pepper 
tree. Her face was very still and from 
time to time he looked wistfully at her. 

Luther Spence saw them sitting there to- 
gether when he came swaggering down the 
street. He had been looking at house num- 
bers idly and until he saw them had only 
a half notion of what he meant to do. He 
wanted to torture Cora some more and he 
wanted to see the man who had lost his 
right arm in the war, and when he saw 
them a shaft of hatred pierced him like a 
bayonet in the back and drove him up the 
path to them. His thoughts were chaotic, 
but he pieced a satisfactory excuse together 
for his presence. Here was a boy, young 
and green enough still to taste his mother’s 
milk, setting himself up for a hero; marry- 
ing a woman, owning a house. A _ boy 
without a right arm could do that while 
he, Luther Spence, had to threaten for every 
cent he got. A blind fury of destruction 
drove him. He was determined to put an 
end to this. He had been under a sense 
of injustice too long..... The Govern- 
ment provided a home for bodies like this 
boy’s; let him stay in it. 

He introduced himself when Cora did not 
speak. “Meet an old friend of your wife’s. 
Sort of relation, you know. She's invited 
me out lots of times, but I never could come 
until today. Didn’t she mention it?” 

“T don’t think so,” Jimmy said, “but it’s 
all right. Glad to meetcha.” With the 
usual greeting he gave a curious little twist 
of his body as if his shoulder tried to do 
the honors of his right hand, but Luther 
Spence missed that. He was enjoying the 
sight of Cora’s face. Now she would see 
which was the better man. She would see 
a cripple who couldn’t knock her down 
for the lies she’d told. He sat on a can- 
vas chair facing them; in that position he 
could watch the expression of their faces 
while he lead up to his disclosure. 

“You got a rough deal in the war,” he 
said to Jimmy. “I reckon a man in your 
fix would be pretty sore on the government 
that got him into such a fix.” 

Jimmy thought about that for a moment 
before he replied; he had heard this same 
sentiment expressed many times but now’ 
it filled him with a vague irritation. “Well,” 
he said at last, “some of us are sore, I 
suppose. But for me—I was thinking that 
somebody had to get hit with all that pow- 
der and shot flying around and I hadn’t a 
right to expect favors.” 
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“But you were a fool to go,” Spence 
urged. “You got to admit that much.” 

Jimmy drawled: “No, I can’t say I was 
a fool. 
I was a man, 
twenty, anyway. 
go?” 

“Didn’t you have a mother or—or—some 
dependents of some sort?” Spence snarled, 
but Jimmy had not had that excuse. He 
explained mildly that his granddad owned 
a good farm and all his uncles were able- 
bodied. He began to be surprised at this 
persistent questioning. 

Spence snickered. “Must seem funny to 
see other men walking around with two 
feet and two hands—just as much heroes as 
you—only with more sense. Men that 
stayed at home and looked out for their 
folks an’ let cocky young fools take the 
bullets. I’m one of that kind. I had 
enough sense to stay out of it.” The ad- 
mission seemed to burst from his dry lips 
and after it was uttered gave him courage 
for more. “I took care of my brother's 
family.” He glanced at Cora balefully. 

Now it was coming. She saw it forming 
at his lips, sly, leisurely, cruel. Very soon 
Jimmy would know all about her, for she 
had no doubt that Spence would tell every- 
thing and her knowledge of men had not 
taught her to expect pity. She tried to 
pray in her heart. Oh, let something hap- 
pen to stop him! Don’t let Jimmy know. 
It will turn him bitter like other men. 
a It’s only me that keeps him happy, 
—or what he thinks is me! 

Spence kept looking at Cora as if he 
heard her prayer and savored its foolish in- 
consequence. Her misery made a safe an- 
chor for his eyes because Jimmy’s thin 
brown face kept on smiling as if what 
Spence said did not matter at all. 

The Sunday strollers kept dawdling past. 
It was growing late and they were talking 
about the movies, a car ride to the beach, 
home, supper—they were that sort of peo- 
ple on the little street. Under the pepper 
tree Cora and Jimmy and their visitor 
looked as plain and simple as any of them. 
Children on roller skates clattered back and 
forth in the next block and a stray dog 
slithered guiltily across the lawn. It was 
as peaceful as that. 


wasn’t I? I was about 
What would I do but 


IMMY seemed not to know that Luther 
Spence was sneering at him. 

“IT suppose everything gets evened up 
somehow or other,” he said. “If you lose 
one thing you gain another. If I had stayed 
home now,”—and he smiled a little at the 
improbability of that,—“I’d maybe own a 
grocery store by this time. But I never 
would have met Cora. I wouldn’t know 
what a pal could be; I wouldn’t know what 
a woman will do for a man.” Love flooded 
his eyes as he looked at her. 

Spence tilted his chair back until he was 
gazing into the lacy green canopy overhead. 
He took his time searching for just the 
right word. He was going to pull down the 
little house and lay it in ruins. He was 
going to wipe that smile from the face of 
the grocery-boy and show him how he had 
been fooled all around. Cora was no longer 
the victim of his animosity; he hardly 
thought of her except as a weapon. 

“I’m glad you feel that way about Cora,” 
he said slowly, tasting his victory. “I al- 
ways looked on her as a sort of relation. 
I done my best for all my brother’s kids 
and she used to seem like one of ’em while 
she was growing up. The way they turned 
out wasn’t my fault.” 

“T s’pose most men do right as it looks 
to them,” said Jimmy. 

Spence moistened his lips. The right 
word was not coming as easily as it should. 
“A pity you can’t say that about women,” 
he grinned. “The way a woman does is 
laid out first in her heart ..... If she’s 
born right she'll behave herself no matter 


There wasn’t anything else to do. 
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what little mistake she might’ve done to 
begin with. But if she’s a bad ’un..... 
Now Cora, here, she had everything to 
keep her straight. All them kids, her ma 
an’ pa—and me willing to do the right 
thing by her..... No reason why she 
shouldn’t turn out fine. But the war made 
fools of most men and turned the devil 
loose in women.” 

He was talking, at random, very rapidly. 
It seemed impossible for him to bring his 
story to a climax. It went around and 
around like a wheel. 


HE sun going down slantwise found a 

way through the swaying wreaths of 
the pepper tree and chose Jimmy to caress. 
The sun showed how young he really was. 
His eyes were clear and brown as water 
and the sun warmed them into golden eyes. 
Only a brook can be as clear as a boy’s 


eyes. 

Cora had shrunk away to the far end of 
the bench. She was already enduring the 
feel of him as he would draw away from 
her. She was very tired and the hope that 
she and Jimmy would be saved had faded 
from her. Even the truth would be better 
than that rambling, whining voice. 

“J done my share when I stayed at home 
and took care of those kids. Somebody 
had to. I’d have kept Cora if I could. 
Nobody drove her away from home; she 
went of her own accord. She could have 
got married, young as she was, if she wanted 
to. I tell you, we treated her as good as 
we could. I kept the house together in 
spite of the slurs they kept throwing at 
me. 

“I deserve some credit for that. No- 
body knows what a man had to put up with 
when he stayed at home. It was hell—a 
sort of hell where nobody ever speaks to 
you without being ready to knock you 
down. .... And you know all the time 
they are thinking— A man deserves some 
credit for sticking by another man’s kids 
when it’s like that. I tried to keep Cora 
—keep Cora—” He. began to stammer and 
to wipe the sweat from his face with a dirty 
handkerchief. 

Jimmy sat listening. He had not liked 
Cora’s relation very much in the beginning, 
but as he pieced the story together he be- 
gan to think that he had not been fair. He 
thought that some men never have any 
luck. This Spence looked down and out; 
his shoes were broken at the sides and he 
had the look of a man who would never 
have what he wanted. A spreading sun of 
gratitude illumined Jimmy’s smile; it seemed 
to him that he had everything. 

“Gee, but that’s tough,” he said. “You 
got a hard deal out of the war, all right. 
You missed all the fun and now you've got 
nothing to look back to. Maybe those 
people didn’t understand how it was, but 
if you were good to Cora it’s enough for 
me.” He looked rather shyly at his empty 
sleeve, for Luther Spence might think he 
was boasting. “If you did the right thing 
by another man’s kids, you’re all right, 
buddy. .... Gee, I wish I could shake 
hands with you.” 


ORA was on the ground beside Jimmy’s 

knife-edged knees, holding to him as if 
she would never let go. She did not know 
why this mercy had been given her. Luther 
Spence was gone. Halfway along the block 
he was hurrying and scuffling in his broken 
shoes to catch a street-car whose beli was 
faintly warning. His shoulders were bent 
as if the skies might be expected to fall 
upon him. 

“What made him leave like that?” Jimmy 
wondered. 

Cora laid her face against him. She 
knew. He had defended her. She wor- 
shiped him. Luther Spence was gone and 
he would never come back. 
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to be a fine day, now aint it?” Silence was 
the answer bestowed upon Mr. Egger. 

“This is sure a mighty pretty course.” 

Further silence for further answer. 

“Looks to me like the first green has 
traps—” 

Ice eyes turned upon him. 
spoke. 

“I do not wish to talk. I have no inten- 
tion of talking. And I’m not going to 
talk!” 

An all-comprehending smile illumined the 
Egger face, spreading from mossy mustache 
outwards. “Sure, I know how you feel. 
Some players like to talk and some don’t 
and that’s all there is about it. The best 
player that I think I ever see didn’t talk 
at all. Couldn’t talk. Déef and dumb: he 
was, and had to make signs, but the way 
he could hit that ball—” 

The way that Albert J. Hopkins now hit 
his, easily put him in the deaf and dumb 
gentleman’s class, and Mr. Egger said so. 
“Say, that’s a peach! Why, now, thun- 
deration, I wouldn’t have thought, looking 
at you casual like, that you was the sort 
that could smack ’em like that. You sure 
know how to swing that club.” 

A puffing, teakettle sound came from Al- 
bert J. Hopkins! 

That he would have liked to swing that 
club just once more, and with murderous 
intent, was horribly obvious. The only thing 
preventing was a certain age-old statute 
aimed at exactly this form of club-swing- 
ing. So he swung once more at the ball, 
and the ball bounded away and fled and 
did not stop fleeing until it had reached 
the green and brightly rolled almost up 
to the flag. From which point the Hop- 
kins entrant, with desire to kill still upon 
him, whacked it into the cup. 


An ice voice 


ROM the Egger throat rose a salvo of 


applause. 
“Whoopee! Just look at that pardner 
of mine. You bet they knowed who they 


were teaming me up with when they drawed 
his name out of that box. Down in four, 
and don’t forget for a minute that four on 
this particular hole is par. Now, le’ssee.” 

Score-card and pencil in hand, Mr. Egger 
pondered. “My drive, that was one. My 
brassie that didn’t turn out so good, that 
was two. Three up by that oak, and four 
on the edge of that trap, and five across 
it—and it wasn’t a half bad shot if I do say 
it myself—and six in. Six. Not so good, 
but not so bad, neither. And now, gentle- 
men, what was yours?” 

The Sanderson-Himmelbach combination 
gave brief summary from their own cards. 


“Six,” crisped Mr. Sanderson, sparse 
eyebrows going down and coming up 
again. 


“Seven,” said his partner, running thick 
fingers through bushy hair. 

“Six and seven,” pronounced Mr. Egger. 
“Well, that’s that, and the first hole is be- 
hind us. Now all we got to do is to play 
golf, and boy, I’ll say we'll have to. Card 
says the next hole is four hundred and 
twenty-five yards, par four. The feller 
that figured that out must have shot it 
with a gun. Well, my pardner don’t mind; 
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all holes look alike to him. All right, Mr. 
Hopkins, it’s our honor and that means 
you. Let the ball know you aint the sort 
to be trifled with. And I'll say you aint.” 

Just how close Mr. Egger had marched 
up to the truth, he was fortunately quite 
unaware. For less than a French cent, 
partner Hopkins would have transformed 
the Egger derby into a fedora hat by the 
simple process of slashing a driver down 
upon it: But that would have rather. ab- 
ruptly ended the game, and Mr. Hopkins 
at that moment was in no mood for its 
conclusion. For the first time in unnum- 
bered years he had gotten par on Del 
Grande’s first hole, and that, mark you, 
with a derby-hatted clown ballyhooing in 


his ears. Hat in mind, Albert Hopkins 
drove. 
“Well,” announced a watching Henry 


Egger, “there aint no stopping some people 
today. Just shows what thinkin’ of nothing 
but golf will do.” 


N outspread formation like a detachment 

of skirmishers, the four went forward. 
A pull, a slice, and an indeterminate bouncer 
have a way of separating golfers. Not 
until Mr. Hopkins’ third shot was partner 
Egger again at his side. The wandering 
one made up fully for his absence. 

“Hey, now watch out for that oak to 
the right of the green. It’s got a big 
branch stickin’ out, and a full iron shot, 
if you should happen to slice it, would bang 
right into it and cause no end of trouble. 
If I was you I'd play it just a little.” 

Partner Hopkins had been looking at 
this selfsame branch for some time. With 
the added impetus of Mr. Egger’s warning 
he shot straight at it. 

When halfway in its flight, it became evi- 
dent with ghastly certainty that the ball 
would strike the limb, and Albert J. Hop- 
kins made up his mind. He would take 
his niblick, it being his heaviest weapon, 
and he would brain this Egger thing—would 
slay him, and then leave, and if the courts 
did anything about it— 

The ball struck, glanced horribly, rose 
like a white meteor, and fell—fell toward 
the green, rolled, skipped nimbly along, 
slackened, and came to rest within a whisper 
of the cup. A four, a par four, for even 
a man stricken with palsy could now putt 
it in. 

Long did Albert J. Hopkins stand and 
look, and somehow the desire for slaying 
faded away. A par, two pars in succession, 
pars on two tough holes. Lucky, of course, 
the last one—but a par. 

An ecstatic Henry Egger so recorded it, 
along with a six for himself, a five for the 
Sanderson gentleman and an eight for Mr. 
Himmelbach. Grim was the short and stout 
Mr. Himmelbach. “Hits a tree and gets a 
four. I don’t hit any trees and I get 
an eight. If I did hit a tree, do you t’ink 
I'd get a four? Huh, I’d get a fourteen.” 

Hole Number Three on the Del Grande 
is a dog-leg. A drive and a pitch—if one 
drives and if one pitches. If one doesn’t 
drive— 

“It looks to me,” said Henry Egger, 
with a scout gesture of hand above eyes, 
“that there was flat sand traps off to the 
left by that tall brush where the course 
bends, and if you was to keep a little mite 
out—” 

Albert J. Hopkins looked at Henry 
Egger. Looked at him as a_ patrician 
Roman might have looked at some extra 
shaggy barbarian. Looked at him, in other 
words, as a golfer who has made two suc- 
cessive pars looks at one who has not. 

“I happen,” intoned Albert J. Hopkins, 
“to have played this course before. I shall 
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continue to play it. And I seem”—and 
now the Hopkins eyebrows went up—‘“to be 
the only one playing it.” 

Albert J. Hopkins teed up. Albert J. 
Hopkins drove. 

For the space of time that it takes a 
golf ball to travel one hundred yards, there 
was silence. Then Henry Egger spoke— 
called. 

“Hi—hi! Git away from there!” 

Mr. Egger was calling to the ball. The 
ball was going toward the tall brush beside 
the sand traps at the course’s bend. 

“Git away!” repeated Mr. Egger, and 
added directional emphasis by leaning 
sharply to one side. 

The ball curved. Curved ever so slightly, 
but enough. It shaved the rampart of 
brush by inches and began to drop. Began 
to drop toward the sand traps. It landed 
just in front of the first trap. 

“Jump!” cried Henry Egger, at the same 
time bringing one leg sharply up under 
him. 

The ball cleared the trap, struck hard 
turf, hopped nimbly over trap number 
two. Then it began to roll. It rolled into 
the third trap, rolled through it, rolled out 
upon clear fairway. 

A radiant Mr. Egger turned upon Albert 
Hopkins. “I’ve found,” announced the 
radiant one, “that when nothin’ else works, 
you’ve still got a chance to holler.” 

The foursome, after three other drives 
had spattered the landscape, went forward 
in silence. At that moment there seemed 
nothing further to be said. 

The saying was done the following 
moment, when the Egger entrant had gotten 
around the dog-leg and obtained a full 
view of the hole. 

“Well, for the love of—” Mr. Egger 
removed derby, ran finger over brow, put 
on the derby again. “Say, there aint no- 
body been setting off mine explosions 
around here, have they, and forgot to sweep 
up the pieces?” 

In his own way did the speaker thus 
refer to what the Del Grande people con- 
sidered the finest piece of golf architecture 
in the State. 


HE ball lay on the edge of the fair- 

way, at a point farther along the 
course than Mr. Hopkins had ever before 
been. For the first time in his long knowl- 
edge of Del Grande he had a chance to 
shoot straight for the flag, and he now made 
up for all the times he hadn’t had; and the 
drum-fire monotone of Henry Egger made 
him hit whatever was hittable just a little 
harder. The ball whistled away, soared, 
reached zenith, held there; held there, high 
above the green for seeming hours; then 
began to fall—to fall, to drift, to slant 
down toward the trap. On the narrow 
line of nothing did it slant, green fields of 
paradise beckoning to it on one side, white 
pits of hell clutching at it on the other. 
It fell. It struck. And by an inch did 
salvation claim it. 

It landed on the crest of a grass peak, 
kicked sharply, disappeared over a billow- 
ing margin of the green. 

Followed a lapse of several minutes spent 
in watching Mr. Himmelbach first scythe 
his way out of rough and later scoop out 
of sand. Then the foursome was on the 
green, but to searching eyes the Hopkins 
ball wasn’t. Not until Henry Egger, pass- 
ing by the flag to search wider, glanced 
down—and stopped. 

The bright, round spirit that had chosen 
paradise was in the cup. 

A two. An eagle two. An eagle two 
for Albert J. Hopkins himself, in person, 
and not a motion picture. 

The motion picture was furnished by 
Henry Egger. Samoan natives in the wildest 
of victory dances could not have done 
better. Nor, for that matter, could the 
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NATURAL BEAUTY 


with this new kind of make-up 


give your cheeks Nature's own blend 
of rose and coral . . . delicate 
lovely alluring! 


And both the lipstick and the rouge 
you will find permanent, waterproof, 
and absolutely pure . . . but, of 
course, you must be sure to ask for 
Tangee, and see the name on every 
package! 
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A distinctive bob, ‘‘set’’ with Stacomb 


Socially Confident 
Hair “set”—at its best 


Appearance is the servant of success 
—everywhere. Be sure of your hair. 

You can keep it in place—smart, 
right ... A little Stacomb, and the 
day is yours! 

Your hair won’t be greasy and 
artificial looking, with Stacomb. Nor 
dry and rancid, as water makes it. 
This new liquid counteracts dandruff 
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Easy to Darken 
Your Gray Hair 


Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. We all know the advan- 
tages of a youthful appearance. Your 
hair is your charm. It makes or mars 
the face. When it fades, turns gray and 
looks streaked, just a few applications 
of Sage Tea and Sulphur enhances its 
appearance a hundred-fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from 
any drug store a bottle of ‘‘Wyeth’s 
Sage and Sulphur Compound’’ for only 75 
cents. This is merely the old-time recipe 
improved by the addition of other in- 
gredients. Thousands of folks recom- 
mend this ready-to-use preparation, be- 
cause it darkens the hair beautifully, be- 
sides, no one can possibly tell, as it 
darkens so naturally and evenly. You 
moisten a sponge or soft brush with it, 
drawing this through the hair, taking 
one small strand at a time. By morning 
the gray hair disappears; after another 
application or two, its natural color is 
restored and it becomes thick, glossy and 
lustrous, and you appear years younger. 





most dramatic of cinema stars have out- 
emoted Mr. Himmelbach as that gentleman 
cast arms aloft. 

The Egger enthusiasm lasted full until 
the next tee. And here it was that Albert 
J. Hopkins, the mighty, turned and spoke. 
Full of the most heady of wines was 
Albert J.—the wine of success, and that 
gained on a golf course. Two pars and 
an eagle; ten strokes to date—two under 
fours in three holes. What he might or 
might not do from then on— The time 
had come for speech. He confronted the 
impossible person of the derby hat and 
suspenders, of baggy trousers and boiled 
shirt. He spoke, and ice formed around 
each word. 

“This happens to be a game for gentle- 
men. Not only are you totally incapable 
of dressing like one, but of acting like one. 
These other gentlemen and I shall continue 
to play. I know of no method of prevent- 
ing you from continuing, if you are so 
obtuse as further to desire it. But if you 
so much as speak to me again, I'll have 
the caddies run you off the links.” 

For the space of a long moment Henry 
Egger stood regarding the speaker, head 
slightly on one side, and then an admiring 
smile went expanding over his face. He 
turned and nodded to Messrs. Sanderson 
and Himmelbach. 

“Say, that aint half strong enough. If 
I was him and had shot two pars and an 
eagle all in a row and had a partner that 
hadn’t helped no more’n I’ve helped, I’d 
be callin’ people at least horse-thieves. 
And he can, if he keeps on playin’ like 
that. Mum’s the word for me from now 
on. I didn’t know I was playing with a 
champion.” 


UM indeed was the word. The 
silence’ on the next several holes was 
so heavy that a whisper would have sounded 
like a shout. So heavy that Mr. Sanderson 
of the bushy eyebrows at last broke under 
it and sent a slashing drive off sideways 
into an oak copse, where the ball ri- 
cocheted from trunk to trunk not un- 
musicall; for some time before going to 
earth. Sulphurous were Mr. Sanderson’s 
comments. Again fell silence, to be re- 
lieved now in the person of Himmelbach. 
The art of getting out of tall grass is not 
one that can be mastered in a brief quarter- 
hour. 

The Egger ball lay near the edge of the 
fairway, not far from the Himmelbach 
wanderer. The bail of Mr. Egger’s cham- 
pion partner was on the other side of the 
fairway; the champion was well beyond 
earshot. After watching the Himmelbach 
efforts through two slashes and a smack, 
H. Egger could remain mute no longer. 

“Hey,” said Mr. Egger in a low voice, 
“srip your club shorter and don’t take 
such a long swing.” 

“Huh?” demanded a sweat-browed and 
scowling Mr. Himmelbach. 

“Grip ’em shorter,” said Mr. Egger, rais- 
ing his voice. “Like this. And cut, like 
this.” 

“Huh,” snorted the other. And, having 
tried everything else, he did as suggested. 

The ball rose like a quail. “Say,” came 
radiant acknowledgment, “you sure called 
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the trick that time. Now, if I only hadn't 
gotten into that place—” 

A hole farther on the luckless Himmel- 
bach ball was found in an unreplaced divot. 
“Say, what’s the best way—” 

“Make a deeper one,” said Mr. Egger. 

This time the mighty Albert J. Hopkins 
was not so far away. Thunder went across 
the Hopkins face. 

“I aint spoke to you,” said Henry 
Egger. 

“Sure not,” agreed Mr. Himmelbach. 
“He was just speaking to me.” 

The deeper divot seemed to do wonders. 
The Himmelbach ball took on wings. Mr. 
Himmelbach showed gratitude. 

“Maybe you don’t dress or play like a 
champion, but you sure know how to tell 
‘em what to do.” 

The next three Egger suggestions—the 
first two solicited, the third entirely volun- 
tary—bore weird fruit. 

“Maybe,” frowned Mr. Himmelbach, “you 
were all wrong, or’—and he brightened— 
“maybe I didn’t do just like you told me.” 

The next joint effort skipped over a trap 
and landed on a green; then, from off at 
one side, came a roaring snort snorted in 
anger. 

It came from the person of Albert J. 
Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins had tried to make 
the same sort of shot, and had failed. 


O admit the truth, things had not 
been going quite as well with Albert 
J. Hopkins after leaving the fourth tee— 
after establishing the armistice of silence. 
Not that he had blown up. Oh, no, nothing 
like that. But pars seemed somehow to 
have entirely flown from view. In trying 
to recapture them, and not succeeding in 
recapturing them, Mr. Hopkins began more 
and more going mentally far afield, began 
catching at any stop-gap that might serve. 
In a lapsing moment, with a lie akin to that 
of Mr. Himmelbach, he so far forgot him- 
self as to attempt to copy that gentleman's 
Egger-coached shot, with dubbing and hor- 
rible result. A consciousness that he had 
copied, and failed, didn’t help things in the 
least. Seething like a kettle with its lid 
tied on, he hacked his way to the green. 
He took a deep breath, took several, 
grew three shades redder of face. But the 
next hole was no better. Indeed, it was 
worse. And now, as in some troubled dream, 
did his mind begin to concentrate less and 
less on what was before him, and to prey 
more and more on what had been. He 
had had two pars and an eagle—two pars 
and an eagle! And if he had continued 
playing that way, he would have won the 
tournament, would have won a cup. A 
cup. For three holes he had had a cup right 
in his hands. Two pars and an eagle, and 
now Albert J. Hopkins blew—went up like a 
powder magazine. And for the next quarter 
hour he came down in flaming bits and 
patches. 
From the dizzy nest of eagles, he fell 
horribly into the noisome pit of buzzards. 
Like a man in a trance he went for- 
ward; crowding into his memory—being 
fought off only to come back the stronger 
—edged the saw-toothed recollection that 
his unspeakable partner, the creature of the 
suspenders and derby hat, of the long arms 
and bowed legs, had been talking, talking, 
talking as he had made those wonder shots. 
Talking and making suggestions, even as he 
now was making them to the Himmelbach 
person. Fiercely did Albert J. Hopkins 
grip his club and glower through mental 
mists at the phonographic thing of the 
derby. To smite, to slay. But the courts 
might not now sustain him; the Egger 
creature had not spoken directly at him. 
Obsession claimed the Hopkins mind, and 
wild, insane ideas that he would have 
kicked to tatters a half hour ago now 
camped, chin in hand, gargoyle-like, ‘close 
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about him. Larger and larger loomed the 
most grotesque of them all. If he could 
only get the Egger creature to talk once 
more to him—one can readily see how in- 
sane he had become—if he could only get 
the Egger creature .... Back in a happy 
past, garrulity, pars, eagles, and now—-slash, 
top, slice, dub—swimming out of the ether 
to make a good shot, surging up hopeful, 
falling back into deeper depths. 


OPKINS granite, Hopkins ice, Hopkins 

existence for sixty years kept him 
from showing the least outward flicker of 
his hopes. He would have let himself be 
struck by lightning first. Because of it, 
he seethed inwardly the more. He would 
get even. Del Grande he would bring 
down; he would see that the tournament 
director lost his job; he’d find out what 
the Egger thing was invested in and he’d 
ruin those investments..... He’d rip 
things splendidly to pieces—and all the 
while he kept looking bleak-faced toward 
Henry Egger and the vision of a cup, a 
cup that he might have won if only— 

He looked, blinked. Was it the eighteenth 
hole that he was nearing? It was. The 
eighteenth hole, the clubhouse, the porch, 
people on the porch, people rising and com- 
ing down to the green. People gathering 
about the green, gathering about the score 
board at one side. 

The last foursome to come in, the end of 
the tournament. 

Interested, more than interested looks, 
were on the watchers’ faces. The great, 
the mighty Albert J. Hopkins was nearing, 
and with him was his partner, his clown 
partner. Wild-fire had gone the tales of 
this partner. Yes, there he came, in sus- 
penders and a derby, and oh, my God, in 
sleeve supporters and Congress gaiters, and 
he was talking to an opponent—giving sug- 
gestions to an opponent—and Albert J.’s 
face! With quickening pulses, expectant, the 
watchers ringed about and made ready to 
watch the kill. For old Albert J. would 
kill; what he would do to that partner 
would be a caution. 

Two friends of the Sanderson-Himmel- 
bach combination quitted the score-board 
and accosted the playing pair with, “One 
hundred and forty-seven net is the best, 
with your foursome the only one not yet in. 
What have you got?” 

A puffing Mr. Himmelbach stopped in the 
midst of addressing his ball. He took out 
his score card, studied it. “One hundert 
and seventeen, and a twenty-seven handicap 
deducted makes—” When added to the 
Sanderson effort, it made, all told, some- 
thing over a hundred and fifty. 

“Beaten,” said Mr. Himmelbach. “Beaten !” 
He took the score card, tore it into small 
bits. “It was the start. Say.” The beaten 
one raised voice to include another player, 
and this player was Henry Egger. . “Say, 
if I’d started playin’ better sooner like 
you told me, I might have done better and 
my partner and I might have had a chance 
at the cups. A hundert and forty-seven net 
wins them, and he was—” 

A condoling smile answered from the 
Egger face. “Sure, I know. If I'd of done 
better—I’m ninety-six to here, and if my 
partner hadn’t had a little hard luck we 
might have had a chance, too. My twenty- 
five handicap would have pulled things 
down, but my partner playin’ from scratch 
as he was—” 

A rumbling bellow rose from near Henry 
Egger. 

“What d’ye mean, scratch? I'll have you 
know my handicap’s twenty-five.” 


PLEASED murmur went about the 
ring—the hoped-for attack had begun. 
“Twenty-five?” Henry Egger took a step 
forward. “Twenty— You mean that you 
aint scratch? You mean—” He broke off. 
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Sky High! 


AVIATION 
a life of thrills 
and big money! 


‘THE glorious new 
business of Aviation 
is open to you. It is a 
business — the fastest 
growing industry in 
America — more alive 
than the automobile 
business was when for- 
tunes began to be piled 
up over night. 


The whole country’s 
awake—4,000 airports in America— 
6,000 privately owned planes—16 air- 
mail lines — transport lines — trans- 
oceanic service on the way—giant fac- 
tories building planes and parts. Open 
—why the industry is crying, starving 
for men who know the fundamentals. 
They’re wanted in the air and on the 
ground—at the hangars—in the fac- 
tories—pilots, inspectors, riggers—53 
different trades. There’s big money 
in this life of thrills, adventure, ad- 
miration. 


Easy to get your start now 


At home, in your spare time, you can 
learn the fundamentals of Aviation. 
Lieut. Walter Hinton, first Trans- 
Atlantic flyer, and his staff of experts 
will guide your instruction from be- 
ginning to end. 

All the principal 
ground work, so abso- 
lutely necessary to 

ualify, is secured. 
When you have gradu- 
ated from the Institute 
you are ready to take 
your place in Aviation. 

If you wish to become 
a pilot, final flight in- 
structions are given at Whose name 
our own flying field in next week or next 
Washington or at other year 


WalterHinton, 
First Trans- 
Atlantic Pilot, 
. C. 4 fame 
President of 
Aviation Insti- 
tute. 





Who’s next? 


Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin, 
Byrd, Noville, 
Acosta, Balchen, 
Hegenberger and 
Maitland—new 
names on the 
pages of fame! 
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Kaleidoscopic effects chased across the Egger 
countenance. He whipped out crumpled 
card, ran swift pencil down its columns. 
He looked up. “Say! Ninety-six for me 
with a putt to go, and ninety-eight for you 
with another one to go, and our handi- 
caps off—say, it’ll make us a hundred and 
—it’ll make us a hundred and _forty- 
six and we win. Hey, git out of the way, 
there.” 

The Egger derby bent over the Egger 
ball; the Egger feet planted themselves; 
the Egger putter swung back, forward; and 
the Egger ball, without any nonsense about 
it, ran straight into the cup. 

Henry Egger straightened. He beamed, 
radiated. Unabashedly he posed, hand on 
hip, one knee bent, and derbied head high, 
thrown back. 

Then smiling and posing vanished. After 
waiting due time for his partner to make 
the winning putt, Mr. Egger turned and 
regarded Albert J. Hopkins. The spectacle 
of Albert J. Hopkins was enough to make 
any man stop smiling and posing. 

Mr. Hopkins looked like an addled tree 
toad. Like an addled tree toad holding 
ia buggy whip, for a buggy whip at that 
moment would have been just as useful to 
him as any putter. Mr. Egger, never having 
seen a. tree toad holding a buggy whip, 
doubtless did not get the comparison, and 
the ensuing Egger words were based on 
things as he interpreted them. 

“Come on, be a sport and finish the 
game out.” He moved close to his partner. 
“What if you have got a whole flock of 
cups at home? It aint going to hurt your 
pride, is it, to go and grab another one?” 

Sounds came from the Hopkins throat; 
sounds followed by words, accompanied by 
a boggle-eyed look. 

“J—I never won a cup.” And the words 
were barely above a whisper. 

Henry Egger’s head bobbed forward. 
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“You never won a cup? And you been 
playin’ I bet all of five years?” 

“Thirty,” said Albert J. Hopkins, and his 
mouth had the gape of a fish too long out 
of water. 

“Thirty ?” echoed Henry Egger. “Thirty?” 

And then Henry Egger understood. 
Omniscience descended upon him. He looked 
into the Hopkins eyes and he read a story 
of thirty years’ standing. 

A step or two of the Congress gaiters, 
and Henry Egger was at Albert Hopkins’ 
side. Hand went to shoulder. 

“Say,” said Henry Egger. “Say!” And 
his voice no longer had corners and edges, 
but was quiet and confidential. “Now you 
just listen to me. That ball of yours is 
just as good as in the cup already. Take 
a-holt on that putter now and give it a 
crack like it was only two inches from the 
cup and you was putting with your eyes 
shut, for fun.” 

Three times did Albert J. Hopkins swal- 
low, then took stance like a drunken Eskimo 
trying to spear seal through the ice. 

The Egger hands made correction. The 
Egger voice instructed. “Now!” said Henry 

Albert J. Hopkins, looking 
across thirty years, putted. 

A second later Albert J. Hopkins and a 
man wearing a derby hat were dancing on 
the greensward of Del Grande’s eighteenth 
hole, and as they danced, they shouted. 


AILY over an exclusive golf course set 

in the fair land of sunshine and sub- 
division that is Southern California, trudge 
two men. One wears a derby hat and 
leather suspenders, and is talking, talking, 
talking. The other is a heavy-set, red-faced 
man who is listening, listening, listening. 
The red-faced, listening trudger is the god 
and founder of that Ancient and Only Club; 
the derbied talker is the club’s newest mem- 
ber. 





AS THE TWIG WAS BENT 
(Continued from page 82) 


the ideas in accord with which they lived 
were “silly” standards,—“Puritan,” “old- 
fashioned,”"—they were, however, the meas- 
ure by which they were judging him. Must 
be. From their point of view he must look 
like a failure. Merely because he did not 
look at things the way they did! Merely 
because he did not struggle for what they 
called “success!” He could not bear the 
thought that they must be looking down on 
him. When he passed an old friend on the 
street he sometimes looked away, pretend- 
ing not to see him; sometimes, seeing one 
coming at a distance, he turned a corner. 


NE day he told his mother he was go- 

ing to New York; the opportunities 
there, he felt, were greater. She agreed. with 
him. She hoped for him; hoped he would 
fit himself in; hoped he would “find some- 
thing” in New York. Find what? “Him- 
self.” 

I do not know the details of Ed’s life 
in New York. I know a few particulars. 
I know he held a number of different jobs 
and did not make entirely good in any of 
them. He got along—somehow. He as- 
sociated—I know this too—with “free” com- 
panions. Men and women “unattached.” 
They talked, had different “views.” Had 
difficulty, a good many of them, in mak- 
ing a living. Whether he formed any 
“temporarily permanent” relation with any 
of these women, I do not know. 

He was inclined—this I do know—to 
seek “low” companionship. His most fre- 
quent companions had less education than 
himself. They looked up to him, without 
effort on his part to make them do it. I 


| have heard he spent time wandering about 


the streets alone, seeking lonely adventures 
—with women to whom a few dollars was 
sufficient introduction. He passed evenings 
where these women congregated, with no 
other companionship but theirs—talking with 
them, listening to their affairs. He was def- 
erential to them, considerate. They did not 
understand him. He treated them as he 
had treated the little girls at school, as 
he treated all women—always “a gentle- 
man.” His ways amused them. They did 
not respect him. 

It was at this time that I met Ed on the 
street and stopped to talk about old times. 
Looking back, after we had separated, I 
caught him also looking back at me, uneasy, 
pretending that he had not looked; and I 
felt that he was “dropping out.” 

Out into what? What do they all drop 
into? Failure. Unhappiness. Poverty. 
Dependence, if he could find anyone to de- 
pend on; an institution, if he could not. 
Jail. The insane asylum. No _ physical 
fault in him to account for that. No phys- 
ical fault in many of them. Quite the con- 
trary; Ed had a fine body and a fine mind. 
Or he had had them; it is sometimes the 
finest minds that go the furthest wrong. 

Somebody else met Ed upon the street— 
Broadway—a long time after I had met him, 
several years. I only heard about that. 
At least, this old friend of the Kelceys met 
a shadow of what had been Ed—hollow- 
eyed, shabby. 

The old friend got Ed clothes and sent 
him home. He went willingly enough. At 
the train, accepting the railroad ticket, he 
pressed the friend’s hand in thanks; his eyes 
were filled with tears. 


Ed was thirty-nine, a silent man. He was 
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as gentle, as sweet-tempered, as obliging 
about the house at home as he had always 
been. He got a job and stuck to it. His 
family all were glad to get him back. They 
loved him. His habits “worked” with 
them. They respected his opinions—allow- 
ing of course for the fact that he was 
peculiar. His judgment on other folks’ af- 
fairs was good; he still was “smart.” They 
said he ought to marry; it was not too late, 
at thirty-nine. A good wife would work 
wonders with him. Marriage was their 
remedy for the ills of life; after one mar- 
ried, then he “had to get along and make 
money.” They did not know that the same 
thing that kept Ed from getting along kept 
him from marrying. 

His parents were getting old. No fire in 
the old man now, his father. He no longer 
weighed three hundred pounds; he was get- 
ting smaller. He walked laboriously with a 
cane; his hair was whitening. He was a 
child, or not much more, in Ed’s hands. Ed 
helped him carefully about, was very tender 
with him—set a chair where the sun would 
strike the porch, before he went away to 
work, and spread the blankets over it in 
readiness. The old man took pride in Ed’s 
devotion—a “devoted son.” He let his 
tongue loose when things did not please him, 
but that was habit. It made no difference 
to Ed—now. It was merely Father. 


HEN Ed was forty-one, his father 

died. The home was sold; his mother 

went to live with one of the brothers. Ed, 

there is no doubt, had seen these events 

coming—with terror. He had come back 

“home” after being defeated by the world; 

it was his refuge. Now the home dissolved 
and left him. 

He lived alone, a hermitlike sort of man. 
He had no friends—or very few; and they 
were like himself, discouraged. He could not 
be “natural” among more successful people. 
He kept on with his job, in doggedness; he 
was working in a coal-yard office, answering 
telephone calls, writing down orders—noth- 
ing else. He hated it but could not think 
of changing it; his terror was lest the job 
should dissolve the way the home had done. 
He was always fighting fear—fear of the 
future now, indefinite and palsying. He 
could expect only, if he had good luck, to 
go on in the way that he was doing. Life 
was an endless treadmill, leading nowhere. 

He had been “licked” by it—by life. 
Sometimes before this he had feared that he 
was licked; sometimes, in hopeful moments, 
he had doubted it. He knew that something 
had “always” been wrong with him; but he 
did not know what. To think about him- 
self brought him only bewilderment, a sense 
of helplessness—and, because helpless, a 
greater terror of the future. 

He had no hope. He did not want to 
work; he wanted to give up the struggle. 
One cannot work who has no hope. “One 
must work,” we say, “or starve;” and that 
looks like fact, but is not. There are many 
exits from that dilemma, besides the death 
which has been sought by millions of people 
who had no hope and could not work and 
would not starve. 

The most frequent way of “getting out” 
of keeping up the struggle against life is 
illness. A sick man cannot work and can- 
not be criticized for not working. He is fed. 
Some one must take care of him. Hundreds 
of thousands find that way “out,” not 
knowing that they do it. They break down 
under the strain of life, under their own 
“mental conflicts;” their inability to adapt 
themselves to the realities around them, be- 
cause they have “unfit” habits which they 
do not know they have. 

Ed did not know he “wanted” to be ill. 
He knew only that he was discouraged. He 
did not know that. illness—invalidism—is 
the most usual end of a discouraged life— 
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a refuge in which the man or woman who 
has given up hope finds a solution for the 
problem. The way he lived had given him 
occasional fits of disorder—part physical, 
part “nervous.” These became greater and 
more frequent. Illness became chronic with 
him. Doctors could not help him. At the 
coal-office, as he grew thin and weak, they 
sympathized with him. He did not want 
their sympathy—not theirs. He got so that 
he could not work. 

When he had neither health nor money 
left, he wrote to Anne. 

Anne and her children and her husband 
met him at the train, accepting this as a 
joyous occasion; a loved uncle had come to 
live with them. Does Anne ever suspect 
that Ed’s illness is not what it seems to be? 
I doubt it; she loves him. What Anne won- 
ders about is Ed’s failure. Something hap- 
pened to her brother; and she wonders what. 
She, too, is bewildered. When she speaks 
of him, the question is in her eyes. 

Does Ed suspect? He does not. He has, 
undoubtedly, a sense of shame about him- 
self; he failed in life, and that is plenty to 
account for such a feeling. He gets out to 
work about the yard and does “the most 
he can” to repay Anne in that way. Why 
should he suspect his illness? It is real. If 
he had succeeded in life, it would not have 
incapacitated him; but he did not succeed: 
he failed. ° 


D still lives in fear; no question of it. 

Fear, for him, takes on many forms; 
it masquerades; it has a thousand faces. His 
chief fear now, I think, is that Anne may 
die. He would not tell you that, might not 
admit it even to himself. He feels it. If 
Anne dies, who will take care of Ed? 
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Can he get over fear? I do not know; 
I think so. Even now, after fifty years. 
Ed’s are a half-century of habits molded 
upon fear. They control him. Why? Be- 
cause he does not know what started them. 
He has forgotten all the things he felt when 
he was six months old. Or at one year, or 
two. It is only back to when he was six 
or seven that he can remember. It was all 
done by then. 

If Ed could go back in memory and re- 
call what has filled his life with fear and 
frustrated him, what would he find? His 
father. How utterly ridiculous! Ed cannot 
face life because of his fear of a man who 
has been nine years dead, whom thirty 
years ago he ceased to fear. Incredible! 

If he could realize that, could know that 
it is not incredible, I think he would be- 
come a sick man slowly getting well. In 
mind and body, both. His cure would be 
that he too would see that it was ridiculous. 
Habits of fifty years are not changed com- 
pletely and at once, no matter how ridicu- 
lous they may be. Perhaps never. But he 
would be no longer bewildered. He would 
have hope. The distorting spectacles through 
which he has always looked at life would 
have been taken off. He would begin to see 
things as they are, to touch realities, to try 
himself against them. 

This is the story of my friend Ed Kelcey, 
told as the men and women who are study- 
ing such things have come to believe such 
stories really are. How odd! How unbe- 
lievable ! 

“The fathers’—and mothers—“have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge.” How strange that that old state- 
ment in that old Book should have come to 
be a “latest scientific fact!” 
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(Continued from page 59) 


while we were traveling, and you cannot 
love a smear, can you, Shepherd? 

“I was with Proiessor Williger only two 
months, though, altogether; and then the 
best piece of luck happened to me you ever 
heard of. My dancing was more comical 
than graceful, I suppose; or maybe I’m so 
homely and awkward it makes people 
laugh just to look at me. Anyway, I 
was suddenly taken away from the medi- 
cine show to this new job, which is so 
much bigger it sets my head to swimming, 
if I think of it by the side of what I was. 

“Well, I wanted to let you know I was 
getting along all right. I should like to 
know that you are in good health and 
contented peace, though you were sick only 
once in all the time we were together. I 
suppose your days now are full of serene 
quietness. I am sure you are successful in 
your work. 

“I do hope you have not married again. 
You will do better not to, I am sure. You 
will need entertainment sometimes, and 
women can help you about that. But do 
not go tying yourself to another one. 

“T often lie awake at night after the 
show thinking of our times together, Shep- 
herd. I come back to the big house, and 
you and I play like children in the attic, 
and go out in the woods, and are caught 
by Cousin César and the sheriff in the loft 
again, and we go away to college and work 
and quarrel—is Miss Ekker still at the 
university, Shepherd?—and go to shows, 
and are excited about our examinations, 
and so swelled up when we pass with good 
marks, and everything. And all that seems 
so long ago, Shepherd, so terribly long ago. 

“Tell Beddoes, Heydler and Vallati that 
a tramp requests remembrance of them. 
If they ask who, tell them it is Elizabethan 
Pheebe, who does so like to remember them. 

“If you are not married again, Shepherd, 


put my ball dress on a hanger, suspend it 
from a gas jet, and set my little golden 
slippers and my yellow silk stockings under 
it. Then you pretend I am there, and slip 
your arm around my waist and make be- 
lieve we are dancing. Yes, do do that, 
Shepherd. Do it some Friday night at 
twelve o’clock, and maybe I shall know 
about it. Maybe you will even feel me in 
that darling dress, Shepherd. 

“It is a great deal to request of a tall 
grave scholar, but I wish you would lay 
Marguerite, Gwendolyn and Arthur on your 
bed sometime, and kiss them and tell them 
that their vagabond mother is well and 
thinks of them often, and that they must 
always be very quiet and not make any 
noise to disturb you while you work. 

“You must not think, Shepherd, that I 
am discouraged, or homesick or anything 
like that. [I assure you I am getting along 
splendidly. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“Pheebe.” 


HEP was in St. Louis within thirty-six 
hours from the time he received the 
letter. He didn’t know which way to turn, 
of course, or what he could possibly do, but 
he went. After a futile week he returned 
to the houseboat, leaving the little personal 
advertisement to run for a month in two 
St. Louis newspapers that circulated far 
outside the city into several adjoining States. 
Now he was more desperately hopeless 
than he had been since Pheebe’s flight. Was 
there any use trying to catch her if she 
didn’t want to be caught? He decided to 
sell the big house and the five hundred 
acres around it still belonging to him. He 
would accept the kindly offered fellowship, 
go back to Austin, continue his studies, if 
he could, and wait. 
César Honfleur, Crebillon’s one realtor, 
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threw himself at the job of selling the 
Tideboy place. 


Chapter Nine 


ESAR HONFLEUR always walked as 
if leading a silver cornet band in full 
blast at the head of a gorgeous parade. 
He had the air of a drum-major whirling 
a gold-knobbed stick, followed by fluttering 
 % swinging gonfalons and many proud 


eet. 

But the faded red frame station, pushed 
a mile out in the country by Crebillon, 
which loved the memory of its steam- 
boats and hated the rival railroad, was 
silent and without bustle of life. Several 
hardy train-gazers had walked up from 
town to see Number Five rush in and rush 
out; presently Lon Olds’ cab would come 
rattling up the gentle hil] in a cloud of yel- 
low dust, rolling wildly on its weakened 
springs like a ship in a heavy sea. 

César walked rapidly up and down the 
cindered platform, for sittitg down was 
not to be thought of in his excitement. 
He had been running a small notice in 
three weekly farm papers abroad, in Eng- 
land, Ireland and France—not that he had 
had much confidence in them as business 
ventures, but they were inexpensive and 
they ministered to some need in his splen- 
did heart. And now he had sold the big 
house and the plantation, and the buyer, 
accompanied by his wife, was about to ar- 
rive, impossibly hailing from northern Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Honfleur stopped for a moment to 
flap the dust off his shining thin-soled shoes 
with a vast cross-barred lawn handkerchief, 
and he carefully adjusted the red signal 
rose in the lapel of his coat. It was to 
identify him to the newcomers. 

As he began pacing back and forth again, 
Shep strolled out of the station. Rushing 
at him, Mr. Honfleur seized his hand in 
both of his. 

“Shepherd Tideboy, my tall infant! I 
did not expect this. It is marvelous, it is 
magnificent. My clients shall have a double 
welcome. But do they not deserve a grand 
welcome? They come across that broad 
Atlantic, across that Gulf of Mexico, up 
that Mississippi River, and then by train 
to this Crebillon. They have written me 
from New Orleans. Oh, these English! 
They will go anywhere! 

“But how is it, my cousin, that you are 
not on your way to that barbarous Texas 
city, to the University, to take up your so 
long delayed studies?” 

“Oh, the University doesn’t open until 
October, Cousin César, and it is only the 
beginning of September now.” 

“The wise student waits not until the 
last moment. There are many things to be 
done before the University opens. Have 
you looked about and selected a proper 
boarding-place? Have you conferred with 
the head of your department and discovered 
exactly what are to be your duties as this 
fellow? The answer is, no, absolutely not.” 

“That’s all right, Cousin César. I'll be 
in plenty of time.” 

“Ha, ‘plenty of time’! It exists not, 
plenty of time. You come to my office in 
the summer and say to me, ‘Cousin César, 
sell the old place if you can. I do not 
seem to like farming at all. I will go back 
to the University to study, to teach a little 
now, maybe to become a professor in the 
end.’ You said that, did you not, my high 
infant ?” 

“Well, yes, Cousin César, although I said 
nothing about becoming a professor. You 
have sold the place, and I’ll be on my way 
in good time, but you did not sell the fur- 
niture and the other inside things. I 
thought Mr. Denham ought to have first 





chance as a buyer. Besides, I’d rather like 
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OME years ago, in marked contrast to present times, 

women who cut their hair made the supreme sacrifice. 

But thirty thousand women of Japan, the’ land of cherry 

blossoms, did so gladly in humble vow to their revered 
god. 

In Kyoto, for a thousand years the ancient capital of 
Japan, there stands the temple of Higashi Hongwan-ji, 
the burying place of the abbots, representing, it is 
said, the purest type of Japanese Buddhism and the most 
modern of Japanese temple building. 

When the artisans of those memorable days reared the 
huge pillars of the Temple, it was a devotional ceremony 
done with cables ninety feet long and nine inches thick, 
made from the lustrous hair of the reverential women of a 
nation. 

So goes the story of the monastery of the “Real Vow” 
(Higashi Hongwan-ji), with its exquisite carvings, its 


walls sheened in gold, its fragrant incense and its chanting 
priests. 

What an indelible impression is left upon the mind of 
him who has viewed the interior of the Temple where 
today there are preserved thirty gleaming ropes some two 
hundred feet in length of women’s loveliest gift to the 
gods,—a sacrificial marvel for the world to witness. 

Higashi Hongwan-ji with its romantic history is only 
one of the many and varied wonders which await the 
traveler in all parts of the world. 

The pleasures and benefits of travel, once the preroga- 
tives of a few, are now easily available for all. Leave the 
treadmill of routine duties and, in a few short days find 
the scenes and surroundings which breathe the color and 
romance of other lands. 

Start your journey with open eyes and alert mind. Then 
travel will indeed prove a joyous and fascinating adven- 
ture. 
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the old things to stay in the house just as 
they are. He’s paid only half the price; 
something may go wrong—he may not 
stay on; when he sees the place and the 
country out our way, he may not like it 
all out there.” 

“What then? Has he not signed a mort- 
gage? He is bound. Do not soften, Shep- 
herd Tideboy, and let him off. Make your 
heart of iron, like mine, and hold him to 
the bargain. Attend, my infant; if he 
wants to buy those furnishings, permit me 
to inscribe the bill of sale and to set the 
price. Ha, Lon Olds has arrived and now 
whistles the train. Proceed, my child, to 
that far distant end of the platform. I go 
swiftly to the rear. That is where the 
Pullmans are. Look for a man and a 
woman.” 


prour persons stepped from the train. 
Two of them were instantly seized by 
Mr. Honfleur, who swept off his great 
Panama hat, bowed twice, as low as he 
could, shook hands, snatched up a suitcase 
and, with head still bared, led the captives 
forward almost on the run. 

Shep was disturbed by the look of these 
would-be farmers. He had imagined a 
sturdy couple of obvious hard workers, 
bearing visible evidence of rural experience. 
Harry Denham was not delicate-appearing, 
it is true—he was of stocky, medium 
height, broad-shouldered and robust enough; 
but Shép got the notion that he had never 
done any steadily difficult work in his life, 
especially not with his hands and not on a 
farm. He was clean-shaved, and his red- 
dish-brown eyes were as merry as a boy’s. 
He was obviously enjoying immensely the 
spectacle of César Honfleur. Shep stiffened 
a little at that; he resented the smiles of 
this stranger at a kinsman. 

Mrs. Denham was a girl of little more 
than twenty, Shep was sure; small, sturdy, 
with feet slightly turned in, black-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked, grim; and somewhat fright- 
ened, it occurred to him. She wore a blue 
sailor suit of a kind he had seen little girls 
wear, but never a woman, with a skirt 
much shorter than was common in those 
dark days of the century’s first years, and 
a blouse with a large collar having in its 
four corners woven red anchors. He some- 
times recalls, with a shiver, that he then 
appraised and rather dismissed Ida Denham 
as insignificant. 

César Honfleur introduced Shep with a 
grand flourish. The student volunteered to 
take the travelers immediately to the farm, 
and soon they were in Hooker Dibble’s 
old wagon, and the successful realtor, who 
had brought people from such a magnificent 
distance to buy land through him, was 
backing away from them, his hat over his 
heart, waving his free hand at the new- 
comers. 

“Are there many like him around here?” 
asked Denham in a tone that mollified 
Shep. 

“Just enough for flavor.” 

“IT mean to see a lot of Monsieur César 
Honfleur. He’s precious. Isn’t he, Ida?” 

She drew down the corners of her mouth, 
shrugged her shoulders impatiently and 
looked away. 

Shep felt that he distinctly did not like 
this dour little self-centered person. He 
liked her even less during the trip; she 
had a way of impatiently snapping up the 
genial Hal and cutting him off in the middle 
of a sentence. She didn’t respect him, it 
appeared to Shep. He wanted Hal to 
squash her, but the amiable husband rat- 
tled on as if her sullen mood didn’t touch 
him. 

Shep seized an opportunity to warn Den- 
ham about the predominant black popula- 
tion in his end of the parish, and about the 
distance of the big house from white 
neighbors, so that he could withdraw if 
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Orient Ports 


Attractive Roundtrip Fares 





$600 Yokohama and return. Sail from 
Seattle returning from Yokohama to San 
Francisco via Honolulu. Or sail from San 
Francisco to Yokohama via Honolulu re- 
turning direct to Seattle. 


$750 Manila and return. Sail from San 
Francisco for Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, return- 
ing through the same ports and direct from 
Yokohama to Seattle. Or sail from Seattle 
for Yokohama and the other ports, return- 
ing from Japan to San Francisco via Hono- 
ulu. 


$1250 Round the World. Sail from 
Seattle direct to Japan or from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, 
Malaya, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, France, 
Boston, New York, Havana, Panama and 
California. 


Enjoy the comfort and service of palatial Presi- 
dent Liners. Outside rooms with beds, not berths. 
Luxurious publicrooms. A world-famous cuisine. 
Liberal stopovers at any port with identical ac- 
commodations on subsequent liners. Like a cruise 
on a private yacht. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for the Orient and Round the World; every two weeks from Boston and 
New York for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California; every two 
weeks from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for Boston and New York 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Japan, 
China and Manila. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


32 Broadway - - - = NewYork 110 South Dearborn Street - Chicago, Ill. 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 101 Bourse Bidg. - - Philadel Pa. 
1018 Bessemer Bidg. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 514 W. Sixth Street - Los Angeles, Calif. 
177 State Street - - Boston, Mass. Dime Bank Building - - ~- Detroit 
1519 Railroad Ave. So. - Seattle, Wash. Robert Dollar Bidg. San Francisco, Calif. 
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CLRIZONA 
Phoenix 


+++ the mew 
winter playground 


See the famous Apache Trail Highway 


\ 











VERY VARIETY 
of OUTDOOR. SPORT. 


Sky alzways blue.. 
erhine al da 


Only a few «pl Arizona was 
inaccessible except to pioneer and 
pack-horse—now you can drive from 
Phoenix to the Roosevelt Dam over 
an easy, safe Government roadway. 

The Apache Trail is said by thou- 
sands of visitors each year to be the 
world’s most scenic highway. Massive 
peaks, deep, gloomy canyons, lakes, 
waterfalls, deserts—all in panoramic 
array ... the sight of a lifetime! 

And all thie is only a few hours 
from Phoenix — metropolis of the 
Southwest, — with its green lawns, 
trees and flower gardens, golf and 
country clubs, and fine community 


development! 
It's worth a trip from the Atlantic 
Seaboard to see the rich verdure 
of the Salt River Valley alone! 
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How About a Cruise? :; 


A cruise is just as delightfully 
luxurious as the word sounds 
and it doesn’t have to be taken ¢ 
on one’s own private yacht. 


The cruises offered by the va- 
rious steamship lines and tour- ; 
ist agencies are the last word 
in luxury, comfort and pleasure. 
And they’re not a bit more ex- 
pensive than an ordinary pleas- 
$ ure trip or vacation. : 


Write to the travel advertisers 
who use these pages for complete 
. information concerning their q 
cruises. They'll reply promptly 
and send you descriptive liter- 
ature which will tell you every- 
thing you want to know. ‘ 














he wished and look for property in another 
section. 

“Look here, my dear fellow,” Denham 
said, catching hold of his arm, “I like you, 
and I’m going to call you Shep, as I heard 
César Honfleur do. And you call me Hal, 
if you will. I’m older than you, but that 
doesn’t matter. I’m thirty-seven.” 

“Be careful, Mr. Tideboy,” broke in Mrs. 
Denham. “He’ll have his arm around your 
neck in a minute.” 

“Never mind her, Shep; she'll get over 
it in time. About this farm of yours, the 
die is cast, the Rubicon is crossed and all 
that sort of thing. On that land we are 
going to try our great adventure. We're 
satisfied; we don’t back out. The curtain’s 
up, the play’s begun; we shall see how it 
will all end. And you are not to worry, my 
tall infant, if you'll permit me to say so.” 


” 


HEP thought he heard Mrs. Denham 

sniff, and he fancied he could see her 
mouth drawn down at the corners. An 
hour before dark he turned off the main 
road and drew up at his front-yard gate, 
the big house dimly visible back among its 
old trees. It was still summer and the deep 
yard was full of blossoming flowers. 

“Here we are,” he said, looking back at 
Mrs. Denham. 

“Oh, is this really it, Mr. Tideboy?” 
Her face showed some interest now. “I 
do like it.” She was a person of direct 
speech at any rate, Shep thought, and he 
wondered what sort of hut she had been 
visualizing. 

Jumping down, he opened the gate in the 
picket fence, and stood waiting. As Harry 
Denham helped her to the ground, Shep 
heard him whisper: 

“Our last chance, Ida.” 

Loretta, who was cooking a company 
dinner and luxuriating in the excitement of 
the occasion, welcomed the party at the front 
door, her handsome creamy face glowing 
with amiability. She had put the entire 
house in order, and Shep showed the Den- 
hams over it at once. Mrs. Denham was 
more keenly interested than ever. 

After supper the new owners and the stu- 
dent sat in the living-room talking, Hal 
asking questions eagerly about farming, Mrs. 
Denham silent but watchful. Shep had al- 
ready begun calling him Hal; it came 
easily—he was irresistible. The student had 
explained that he was living in a houseboat 
a mile back in the woods, and after a while 
he rose to go. 

Hal objected, said it couldn’t be done. 
Shep was to stay on in the big house 
until the time came to go to Austin. Hal 
had employed Loretta on the spot as cook, 
and it was absurd for Shep to think of 
getting up and cooking even his own break- 
fast. Besides, he said, he needed a_ native 
planter close to him. 


YING in bed that night, young Tideboy 
couldn’t help worrying about Hal and 
his wife. It was easily clear that neither 
of them knew the slightest thing about 
farming of any kind, or even about living 
in the country; and the husband had whis- 
pered to his wife: “Our last chance, Ida.” 
The kindly, tall young man had put 
supplies in the big house for a week, so 
that the new farmers might get settled be- 
fore having to attend to the gross details 
of food; and after a few days Hal chartered 
Pompey and his wagon to make a trip to 
town for groceries and a dozen other things 
that he wanted. , 

Shep seized this first day, on which he 
was free of the réle of instructor, to go to 
his houseboat. He planned to begin pack- 
ing up his things to carry with him to 
Austin, and he had to consider what to do 
about the houseboat while he was away. 
This was the only home he could call his 
own now; he must take care of it. If 
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Pheebe should come back—well, she would 
enjoy the lark of life on a houseboat, for 
a while; after that they’d move around. 

He put in the day there, returning to 
the big house late in the afternoon to 
have supper, talk to Hal and sleep. Mrs. 
Denham waited for her husband until long 
after dark; then at last she and Shep ate, 
in silence. 

The early part of the night was warm, 
and Mrs. Denham and he went to the front 
porch to listen for the coming of the wagon. 
She sat six feet away from him, rocking 
nervously in her chair. She was visibly 
worried, and he was surprised. He sug- 
gested that Pomp was slow but reliable, and 
that Hal had no doubt decided to do a 
great deal in town in the first flush of his 
farming ardor. 

She made no reply. Huge bull-bats 
darted about in the dimness; an owl hooted 
so near.that they could hear the throaty 
gurgle at the end of his hoot. Along about 
nine o’clock they heard a man singing far 
down the road. Leaping up, she ran out 
to the gate, dashed down to the road and 
pressed on in the direction of the voice, 
Shep close behind her. 

They met the wagon a few hundred yards 
down the road. It was piled high with 
goods. Hal was on the spring-seat bellow- 
ing with hilarious glee, slapping old Pomp 
on the shoulders from time to time by way 
of emphasis. Mrs. Denham stepped back 
among the trees and let the wagon pass un- 
challenged. Shep stood by her. They fol- 
lowed behind it, in the deep sand, neither 
speaking, Hal continuing his loud song. 

When Pomp stopped his team in front of 
the little gate in the picket fence, Shep 
walked up to the wagon, Mrs. Denham 
going on into the house. 

“Hello, my tall infant, is that you? I 
saw César Honfleur in town today. I love 
him like a brother; he’s better than I dared 
to think. We’re going to do a lot of busi- 
ness together. We'll make this old place 
out here hum before we’re through.” 


UTTING his foot on the side of the 
wagon he jumped clumsily to the ground, 
striking on the metal tire of the wheel as he 
came down. Shep had heard a smothered 
tinkle of glass as he hit himself; now the 
keen odor of alcohol spread out around 


them. “Don’t you like to smell the stuff, 
Shep? It’s the most glorious smell in the 
world.” 


Leaning heavily on the tall student’s shoul- 
der, he ran on about his magnificent plans 
for the plantation. Shep catled up to Pomp 
to drive through the big gate and unload 
the wagon on the kitchen porch. 

“Mr. Shep, he shore is one caution, he is.” 

“Hold on, Pompey Magnus,” shouted Hal. 
“There’s something in the wagon I must 
have before you go.” 

Pompey knew what that was. He handed 
it down into outstretched hands. 

Helping the unsteady husband into the 
house, Shep maneuvered him into the bed- 
room behind the living-room and persuaded 
him to lie down; he must not sit down with 
a hip pocket full of broken glass. Pulling 
off Hal’s trousers, he found him another 
pair, and then assisted him to the dining- 
room. The traveler said he had had no 
supper and was as hungry as ten bears. 
Mrs. Denham did not appear. 

“Where’s Ida?” he asked, looking up at 
Loretta. “Well, never mind; I know. Poor 
girl! Yes, and poor me! She'll give me 
her devilish silent-contempt treatment for 
a month now.” 

He had held to his tall quart bottle. It 
stood on the table by the side of his plate. 
Pouring out half a tumbler of red whisky, 
he drank it down without a grimace. Shep 
had tried to steal the bottle, but Hal had 
been too concentrated on it to permit that. 
He had shown the first glimpse of ill-humor 
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the student had seen in him. 
be a damned goody-goody!” 

Back in the living-room before a small 
fire, he held forth about his plans. César 
Honfleur was going to divert as many new 
farmers as he could to this corner of the 
parish. Hal was to build a grist mill, a 
cotton gin and ultimately a store. The 
way to make money, he whispered confi- 
dentially, was not to farm yourself, but to 
sell things to farmers—groceries, hardware, 
dry goods and so on—and to lend them 
money. There wasn’t, he stated, a gin or 
a store or a cornmeal mil! in this end of 
the parish. ; 


“Shep, don’t 


FTER a while Mrs. Denham came in 
quietly and sat down on the side of 
the hearth opposite Hal. Shep was be- 
tween them. Mrs. Denham rocked herself 
jerkily back and forth with quick nervous 
movements, staring into the fire and then 
at the face of her husband. He talked on 
and on about his increasingly splendid plans, 
and as he spread himself her black eyes 
blazed, a faint, furious sneer showed on her 
face, and her hands kept twisting and twist- 
ing about in her lap as if she would like 
to use them somehow on the speaker. 

She said nothing whatever, but after she 
came in his voice grew louder and more 
belligerently argumentative. He was carry- 
ing on a violent debate with an opponent 
who infuriated him without uttering a word. 
From time to time he drank from his bottle. 

Sometime after eleven, Mrs. Denham got 
angrily to her feet, and striding into the 
adjoining bedroom returned with two blan- 
kets and a suit of pajamas. Dropping them 
on the old horsehair sofa, she announced to 
the air: “I’m off to bed, Hal. You'll sleep 
in here tonight.” 

She disappeared into the bedroom, slam- 
ming the door behind her. 

Shep heard the key turn in the lock. So 
did Hal. “Old girl is taking it hard, Shep.” 
He closed his left eye in a villainous wink 
and bowed his head two or three times. 
They heard her shut and lock the door lead- 
ing into the main hall and the other one 
opening upon the back porch. 

Hal’s belligerency of argument softened 
now. He drank oftener. The bottle was 
nearly empty. Between twelve and one, 
Hal having drunk himself at last into 
drowsiness, Shep spread the blankets on the 
sofa and left him, going to his bedroom 
upstairs abeve the living-room, that cham- 
ber wherein the ambitious boy had battled 
with Julius Caesar. 

Crawling into bed, discouraged and wor- 
ried, he began thinking, as usual, of Phebe; 
where she might be and what that new job 
of hers was. The moon had come up late; 
now the world outside his windows was 
pale and white. He listened to the gentle 
September wind in the pines and the faint 
rattling of the big stiff magnolia leaves. 
The damp air was rich with flowers and 
vast fields of slowly browning grass. He 
tried to think about his own plans, but his 
mind kept coming back to that disturbing 
pair downstairs. He said they were none 
of his business, and tried to go to sleep, 
and couldn’t. 

He heard the tall clock in the old- 
fashioned shut-up parlor on the other side 
of the hall downstairs strike two. He got 
up, put on socks and slippers and a bath- 
robe, and sat by a window smoking his pipe. 

Presently he was conscious of Hal’s voice 
calling in the living-room below him. Then 
the drunken husband began beating on a 
door, presumably with his fists. Shep tiptoed 
out into the upstairs hall. This distinctly 
was not his affair. Mrs. Denham, if she 
was still in the bedroom, must be in terror 
now, for all her grim hating defiance of the 
past few hours. But there were two other 
doors, he said to himself, through which 
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Guides, Drives, Fees Included 


Originator of Around the 
World Cruises. Estab. 32 Years 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunard and Anchor Liners, specially 
chartered, run like private yachts; limited membership. Stop-overs in Europe. 
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Round the World sch Cruise 


ss ‘*Caledonia’’, Jan. 16, 125 days, 
$1250 to $3000. Havana, Panama Canal, 
Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days China and 
Japan, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 
days India; Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, Riviera, Havre (Paris), 
Glasgow. 


The Mediterranean 24th Cruise 

ss ‘*Transylvania’’, Jan, 25, 65 days, 
$600 to $1700. Madeira, Lisbon (Ma- 
drid), Seville (Granada), Algiers, Tunis, 
Carthage, Athens, Constantinople. 15 
days Palestine and Egypt (The Nile), 
Naples, Rome, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), 
Glasgow. 


4th cruise June 30, 1928; nearly eight 
weeks; $600 to $1300. 
erary—and ideal route. 


Norway—Western Mediterranean 
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Everybody 


Travels 


In bygone days only the 
wealthy could travel and they 
didn’t enjoy it. The traveler 
needed lots of money, lots of 
time and lots of energy. 


But the old order has changed 
and today everyone travels and 
everyone enjoys it. Trips to 
distant lands are within the 
financial reach of all; twentieth 
century engineering has made 
transportation rapid and com- 
fortable; hotels and travel or- 
ganizations save your energy in 


every possible way. 


Don’t wonder and worry 
about the trip you’d like to 
take. Write any of the travel 
advertisers in these pages tell- 
ing them what you want to do. 
They’ll tell you the best way to 
do it and make all arrange- 
ments for you. 











she could escape if she wanted to. 








Preparation for College 


has become a highly specialized 
branch of education. 


Not all good schools are good 


preperetory schools and the col- 
ege trained staff of our Department 
will be glad to help you make a wise 
choice. Please state the age of pupil, 
schooling to date, the college you have 
in mind, location, and approximate 
amount of tuition. Enclose stamped 
return envelope and address: 


The Director, Department of Education 
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TROPICAL GARDENS 


Acres of fragrant Hawaiian flowers fringed 
by lines of waving palms—beside the beach 
at Waikiki. At the Royal Hawaiian you may 
enjoy the true beauty of Hawaiian scenery 
combined with the luxurious comfort of 
Honolulu’s favorite hotel. For information, 
address Matson Navigation Co., 215 Market 
St., San Francisco; 510 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles; 1319 4th Ave., Seattle; 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago; 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York, or any travel agency, or write— 


Royal Hawaiian 
angien Hot 400,roome with 


A. Benaciia, General Manager, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Game fishing unexcelled. Golf. Tennis. Land and 
water polo, Horseback riding. Swimming and sur{ riding. 
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Insure your 
personal effects 


It would cost so 
much to replace them 
—and costs so little 
to protect yourself 
against the expense 
of replacement if 
they are stolen, or 
destroyed while in 
the hands of trans- 
portation companies, 


























in hotels, clubs and 
all public places, or 
anywhere outside 
your home. 

Ask any North 
America Agent to ex- 
plain how Tourist 
Baggage Insurance 
protects you against 
the loss of personal 
effects. Or send the 
attached coupon for 
complete informa- 
tion. 


the North America 
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Insurance Company of North America 
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Beyond the Horizon 


If you don’t know what the 
world looks like beyond the 
horizon, find out this year. 


It’s a simple matter in this 
day and age to get to distant 
places quickly and comfortably 
at any time of the year. 


Write the travel organiza- 
tions advertising in this issue 
for details. They’ll tell you 
free of charge the best way to 
go, answer all your questions 
and take care of all details for 
you. 
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Fortnightly 
Service 
by BARBADOS - RIO DE JANEIRO 


Large MONTEVIDEO -BUENOSAIRES 
Luxurious —_ Also calls northbound at Santos and Trinidad 
— $. S. VOLTAIRE, VANDYCK, 
VAUBAN AND VESTRIS 
Especially All outside rooms. Wide promenade decks, 


for Swimming pool. Satisfying meals. 
Tropical LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 
Voyaging! 26Broadway, New York, orlocal agent 














He heard Hal, with some instrument, 
break through a panel of the door. Shep 
went down the stairs as fast as he could in 
the dark, the hall doors being closed, and 
into the living-room. It was flooded with 
moonlight from its four great windows. 

He ran into the hall to make sure first 
that Mrs. Denham had escaped to some 
temporary hiding place. Hal had craftily 
tied a rope from the knob to a stout hook 
on the wall. Shep went to the door open- 
ing out on the back porch. She was try- 
ing to get out that way, but here Hal had 
tied another rope from the knob of the 
dining-room door to her door opposite. 

Shep set to work on the knot. He heard 
Hal’s voice just inside, then Mrs. Denham 
crying and begging. The knot loosened, 
came open and he flung back the door. A 
white figure dashed by him, and he threw 
his arms around Hal as he started after her. 

“Get out o’ this, Shep! None o’ your 
affair,” 


HEP couldn’t hold him. Hal was fight- 

ing mad, and though unsteady on his 
feet, frighteningly strong. He broke loose 
and ran along the kitchen porch. The tall 
student caught him again, and turning, Hal 
sent a terrific fist at his jaw. Shep bent 
aside, but it caught him on the neck. Hal 
was loose again, but before he could move 
Shep grappled him. They strained and 
struggled all over the light-flooded porch, 
upsetting a tin washtub with a clattering 
bang and knocking down to the ground 
some of the boxes Pompey had unloaded 
from the wagon. 

It was impossible to hold him. He was 
now trying to knock Shep out, and the 
frightened boy thought this furious middle- 
aged man might easily do it within the next 
few moments. Hal was not trying to get 
away now; he was coming at his enemy. 
Shep gave ground, then crouched. Cold 
lightning flashed up and down his back; his 
head swam for a second; he seemed to see 
a red flash; his ears clicked—and he struck 
at Hal as hard as he could. His fist felt 
as if it had been broken. Hal’s head had 
snapped back’ at the blow, and now he was 
crumpling. Shep caught him and eased him 
to the floor. 

Shep thought he might come to within a 
minute or two, and they would start it all 
over again, unless he prevented that happen- 
ing. Running to the dining-room door, he 
untied the rope there and bound Hal’s hands 
and feet. Then he carried and dragged him 
back to the living-room and lifted him to 
the sofa. As he lighted a lamp, Hal began 
cursing him lustily. He tied a decorative 
tablecloth over the shouting mouth and went 
in search of Mrs. Denham. 

She had run out barefooted and in a thin 
nightgown. The early morning hours were 
positively cold. He himself was shivering, 
though he was covered with a thick bath- 
robe. 

The big house sat high on its red brick 
pillars. He thought Mrs. Denham might 
have gone under it and hidden in a chim- 
ney corner. He prowled about under there, 
calling her name. Then he went on to the 
great front yard, darkened by the tall trees, 
thick with bushes of pomegranate, Cape 
jasmine and roses that had run wild again 
since Phoebe and he went away to Austin. 
Seeing something white pushed back under 
a pomegranate bush, he stooped down and 
put aside the limbs. Mrs. Denham was 
crouched back as far as she could, sitting 
on her heels, her chin on her knees, her 
black hair falling all about her. 

“Come on in, Mrs. Denham. I had to 
tie up Hal with ropes for the rest of the 
night. He can’t move or speak until I let 
him do it, and I'll not let him free until 
he’s sober. Stand up, Mrs. Denham, please; 
you’ve got to come inside, you know. You 
can’t possibly stay out here. Come.” 
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She shook her head, but made no-other 
movement. Reaching down, he picked her 
up and carried her into the house. It oc- 
curred to him that she was heavier than 
Pheebe, and he was surprised. She was no 
taller, he told himself. She lay quietly in 
his arms, apparently incapable of movement. 

He bore her into a room behind the par- 
lor, laid her on the foot of the bed, pulled 
down the covers, moved her into place and 
drew the covers up to her chin. 

“You're cold, Mrs. Denham; I felt you 
shivering. Keep covered up. Don’t worry. 
I'll sit up with Hal the rest of the night. 
He'll be all right by morning. Will you 
stay in this bed, Mrs. Denham?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, good night.” 

He opened the windows and started out. 
She called him back and he walked to the 
side of the bed. Reaching out, she caught 
his hand, held it to her, then pushed it 
suddenly and violently away. 

He went back to guard Hal, who was 
sound asleep. Shep covered him up warmly, 
removed the gag, and getting down a 
blanket from the room above, he wrapped 
himself in it and lay down on the rug be- 
fore the hearth. 


Chapter Ten 

HOUGH Shep slept a little; he was wide 

awake when dawn began filtering in 
from the east. Far to the north a rooster 
crowed, and out in the chinaberry tree be- 
hind the big house two others raised their 
voices at the same time. In the room dark- 
ness and light were white and black pow- 
ders sifting and sifting together, making a 
gray powder, which was coming brighter 
every moment. 

He sat up and looked at Hal. That 
broad face, stubbled with reddish whiskers, 
smeared with some black substance, lay 
back against a cushioned end of the sofa, 
calm in deep sleep. It was an open, engag- 
ing countenance, and Shep couldn’t help 
smiling forgivingly at him, for all his wild 
doings of the night before. 

Glancing at the fireplace to see if any 
live coals might be left, he noticed what 
Hal had used to break through that door 
last night and what had blackened his 
hands and by way of them his face. He 
had snatched up one of the andirons in his 
fury, later flinging it back again among 
the ashes. 

His own hands, he saw, were smudged 
from the contest of the night before. Tip- 
toeing upstairs, he washed and shaved and 
dressed, and came down again. The room 
was fully lighted now. Mrs. Denham sat 
stiffly erect in the little oak rocking-chair, 
staring at the dead gray ashes of last night’s 
fire. She wore that dark blue sailor suit 
Shep had noticed when she stepped off the 
train in Crebillon, with the little red 
anchors on the wide collar of the blouse. 

She didn’t turn her head when he came 
in, or speak, but Hal’s reddish-brown eyes 
were open, and his large mouth greeted 
Shep with an amiable grin. That worried 
young man cut the ropes from Hal’s wrists 
and ankles, and stood anxiously back. Hal 
lifted his hands above his head, yawned 
luxuriously and lay back down. There was 
certainly, Shep said happily to himself, to 
be no more fighting between Hal and him 
that. day. 

“Feel all right?” he asked. 

“Rotten, Shep.” 

“It had to be done, Hal. I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, I know. There was nothing else 
for you to do. When I refer to you again 
as my tall infant I shall mean it in a new 
way from now on. I was fuddled enough, 
but I remember the terrible thing that hap- 
pened to my jaw. But I bear you no 
grudge, my tall straight-nosed infant.” 
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“Better get up, and wash your face,” his 
wife called without turning to look at him. 
“Loretta will be here soon to start break- 
fast. I'll go help her.” 

“All right, Ida; I'll clean up.” She didn’t 
stop to hear him. As he approached the 
bedroom, he halted and pointed at it. 
“Good God, Shep, did I do all that? It 
was a beautiful old door.” 


ALKING down to the stable, Shep 

wandered out across the field where 
Hal and Pomp had been clearing the land of 
scrub-pines and sassafras bushes, and came 
back for breakfast, which was a strained 
and silent meal. Saying he would knock 
off ax-work for half a day, Hal led Shep 
down to the houseboat. They sat in his 
bedroom-library, and he lit his pipe. Hal 
didn’t smoke. 

“Shep,” he began, bending forward and 
looking at him earnestly, “you’ve seen part 
of our family skeleton; you might as well 
see the whole thing. Besides, I know much 
more about you than you know about me, 
so you’re entitled to information. We're 
still friends, I hope.” 

“So do I, Hal.” 

“Shep, once there was an English boy 
whose father happened tobe rich. The old 
gentleman manufactured bicycles by the 
thousands, and at that time bicycles were 
all the rage, over there at any rate. The 
boy’s older brother was taken into the full 
partnership with his father, and ambitious 
plans were made to build the younger son 
into a professional man, into an architect, 
because he could draw a little and because 
his babyhood block-houses had been con- 
sidered evidence of architectural genius. 
Parents, otherwise very sane and level- 
headed, are often simple-minded about their 
children. 

“The boy had the best of grounding— 
private tutoring, public school, Cambridge; 
then came Paris and the Beaux Arts. He 
was quietly pushed out of Cambridge be- 
fore the end of his scheduled time there, 
and he didn’t finish the training for archi- 
tecture in Paris. You know why, now. 

“Well, he wandered about over France, 
Italy and Germany, pretending to study 
architecture, wasting his father’s excellent 
bicycle money, getting into all manner of 
devilment, often locked up with lousy 
tramps as dirty and worthless as he was. 

“Ultimately his allowance was cut off and 
he was compelled to go home. He hung 
about the town of the bicycle factory, mak- 
ing a mess of his time. In the eyes of his 
family he there added a masterly final 
touch to his disgraceful career: the rich 
manufacturer’s son ran away with and 
married the daughter of a Scotch draper, 
proprietor of a little hole-in-the-wall shop. 
But the prodigal came back home, bringing 
his wife with him. He said he would work 
in his father’s factory as a day laborer if 
necessary. .... 

“Before I married, Shep, bicycles were 
already beginning to lose their vogue. My 
father’s nerves were worn to a frazzle by 
his business; he refused to transform his 
factory for other uses, saying that he would 
stick by bicycles. He was like that. 

“Englishmen like to send their black sheep 
out of sight, far out of sight. They will 
go to considerable expense to remove a 
black sheep, and they will give him, it must 
be said, a generous last chance, if only he 
will keep away. That is why this place of 
yours was bought for me. It was but half 
paid for, because it was thought that thus 
I might be stimulated to work to pay off 
the balance. 

“In addition, I have a hundred pounds 
or so to get the farm started, and I shall 
receive a small monthly remittance so long 
as my father lives. That can’t be so very 
long now. It is understood, indeed agreed, 
that I shall appear in my father’s will for 


erable equipment suggested by Buffalo Bill’s 


no more than a shilling, because of what 
has lately been done for me. Ida’s people 
couldn’t help her if they would; that grim 
family now rates her as black a sheep as 
I am. 

“Well, we’re a pair of black sheep, Shep, 
and this is our last chance. Hence our 
great plans for the future. Therefore Ida’s 
indignation at my breaking of a pledge that 
was to be utterly sacred, this time, over 
here. Therefore my penitence this morn- 
ing. On the rebound from sin, Shep, I be- 
come very virtuous; humility and candor 
are the manifestations of this state, which 
is also, in its way, intoxicating. I get a 
great kick out of my penitence. 

“These manifestations are disarming and 
engaging, Shep. I have sometimes deliber- 
ately set them to work in my behalf. Peo- 
ple are generously impelled to believe and 
say, ‘A man can’t be bad who confesses 
like that.’ They’re wrong; he can be, on 
occasion, as honest and frank as a child and 
still remain thoroughly rotten. 

“I have a pretty clear notion that I’m a 
bad egg. Don’t you be misled, Shep; keep 
a sharp eye on me. I owe you half the 
price of the farm and house. I owe you 
for the furniture and furnishings. I shall 
probably owe you for anything else that 
you happen to want to sell. Watch me, 
Shep, or I'll do you dirt some day. To- 
morrow I shall no doubt be sorry I opened 
up today. I'll call myself a damned fool, 
and begin saying things to undermine what 
I have just told you. Watch me, my tall 
infant. I like you.’ 

“All right, Hal; I'll watch you. I’m pro- 
tected well enough. Now, what I'd like 
to know is, how long these spasms of yours 
last. I’ve got to go away from here two 
weeks from now. Your wife is a stranger 
in this country, with few white neighbors 
near by. If you keep your party going a 
long time, you'll probably be staying away 
from home soon.” 

“Yes, I didn’t want to come home last 
night. But old Pompey, driving from one 
saloon to another by my order, would slip 
inside and stand behind me, holding his 
hat in his hand and looking so solemn and 
sad and frightened that finally I couldn’t 
disappoint him. Besides, the last place I 
was in had no one to drink with me. In 
the early stages I love companionship.” 

“Well, are you through now, Hal, or are 
you one of these people who go on for 
weeks ?” 

“Shep, I have sometimes stayed drunk 
for months; not always dead drunk, of | 
course, but never quite sober while the 
spasm, as you call it, was on. But in those 
days, of course, I could get money by 
cabling the governor. Sometimes I can get 
over it very quickly. I am done with this 
one now, I am sure—no, I wont say ‘sure;’ 
Tll say J think I am. And I think this is 
the last one. Good-by, Shep; I’m going for 
a five-mile tramp. No, don’t come with 
me; I want to be with myself. It wont 
— pleasant, but it will do me good, I be- 
ieve.” 


HEP began his leisurely packing. Hal 

would be on his feet again by night. The 
side-tracked student took out the deep tray 
of his larger trunk reserved for Phcebe’s 
things that he was to save. Presently he 
heard or felt, with the woodsman’s sixth 
sense, some one among the trees on the bank 
of the bayou. Mrs. Denham was coming 
toward the boat with the quick driving 
strides characteristic of her and that al- 
ways seemed to him, then, masculine and 
strangely inappropriate for her small per- 
son. She wore tan boots laced high up on 
her legs, and a wide-brimmed brown hat. 
Hal had confessed, grinning, that he and 
she had bought for the wilderness consid- 
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PENING the door he moved outside, 
in case she should simply want to ask 
about her husband. She came on across 
the gangplank from the shore, and walked 
inside without greeting. He was accustomed 
to her manner by this time. Following her 
in, he closed the door. She was looking 
through the window on the bayou side of 
the boat. 

“Where is Hal?” She didn’t turn around. 

“He’s gone for a long tramp. He’s got 
hold of himself again, Mrs. Denham, and 
I’m sure he'll be all right now.” 

“He’s been confessing, I suppose. Telling 
everything? He’s a great confessor.” 

“Well, he’s not blustering and swaggering 
about as if he were proud of himself, Mrs. 
Denham, and that’s something.” 

“Oh, I know. He has his splendid mo- 
ments; and then come hours—hours and 
days and months and years. But you'll 
like him; everybody does. You're already 
calling him Hal as if you had known him 
all your life. Within a month or two every- 
body in town will be calling him that 
too. They’ll like him no matter what he 
does. And then men always stand by each 
other.” 

Picking up a stack of books, Shep began 
tying a string around them. She wheeled 
around suddenly. 

“Why didn’t you say you stood by me 
last night? I expected that.” She spoke 
as if she were furious. One end of the 
string in his mouth, his hands were occupied 
with the heavy books, and he hadn’t any- 
thing that he wanted to say to that anyway. 

Moving to the tray of the trunk on the 
floor, she looked down at Pheebe’s little 
children of the road, each wrapped with 
tissue paper, lying side by side, faintly vis- 
ible through the thin wrapping. In the 
larger section of the tray were the dress 
and slippers and the rest of Phcebe’s com- 
mencement outfit, also in tissue covering. 
Mrs. Denham glanced at them, but she fixed 
her eyes on the dimly seen Marguerite, 
Gwendolyn and Arthur. 

“Dolls! Mr. Tideboy!” She stared at 
the tall student, her black eyes wide open. 

“They were my wife’s when she was a 
girl. I’m saving them.” He wanted to 
cover them up. They were between Pheebe 
and him only. He resented this outsider 
looking at and asking about them. Surely 
she knew something about Pheebe; Loretta 
had no doubt given her all the gossip avail- 
able. 

“Did you love her like that, Shep—as 
your voice sounds?” She dropped on her 
knees by the tray and reached over to take 
up one of the dolls. “May I unwrap it? 
It’s so long since I’ve played with them.” 

“If you don’t mind, Mrs. Denham, I'd 
rather you wouldn't.” 

Getting to her feet, she strode out of the 
door without a word. He covered the tray 
with the tablecloth, in case anyone else 
should come in. It occurred to him that 
she had called him, for the first time, Shep— 
certainly a slip of the tongue, probably due 
to the fact, he told himself, that she had 
heard Hal use the name so often. He 
plunged into the job of making ready for 
his flight to Austin. 


AL did not appear for midday dinner. 

As Shep learned later, he went to the 
road to walk, for fear of losing himself in 
the woods, but when a wagon came by on 
its way to town, he hopped into it on im- 
pulse. By so doing he provided the stu- 
dent with a good deal of wholesome exer- 
cise. Having hunted Hal in the woods un- 
til sundown, he rode to town, leading a horse 
in case he should find the lost settler. He 
did locate him easily enough—Crebillon 
had only six saloons for three thousand 
people—but Hal refused to come home then. 
By the end of the week, however, the 
reveler had straightened himself out, had 
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flung himself at the scrub-pines and sassa- 
fras bushes once more, and the student left 
for Austin the last day of September.., 

Hal insisted upon seeing him off at the 
station with a great flourish. He treated 
the tall student as if he were a younger 
brother of whom he was extravagantly 
fond and proud. He begged Shep to come 
back for the Christmas holidays. Mrs. Den- 
ham had hardly touched his hand as he left 
the big house. She was back inside before 
he had gone halfway down the steps. 


Chapter Eleven 


HEP did not return to the big house 

for Christmas. Beddoes, Heydler, Val- 
lati and he rented the same little four-room 
cottage in which Pheebe and he had found 
so many high moments, and some not so 
high. He settled down easily into his agree- 
able rut as a student specializing in history, 
and more intensely on the Middle Ages. 
His teaching duties were light beyond his 
fondest expectations. Probably forty-eight 
hours for the entire college year covered 
the work of that kind he was called on to 
do; the senior instructors had abnormally 
good health and few out-of-town dates. 
But he worked on examination papers, did 
chores for the department, and was expected 
to produce, in time, a paper, possibly a 
book, on some historical subject. He was 
gathering material on the medieval student 
in Paris—that wild adventurous figure 
come in out of forest and walled town, 
sometimes protected by king or church or 
both, often damned and harried by all the 
powers that were, endlessly fighting, argu- 
ing, loving. 

There was not now the zest that was in 
everything when Phebe was with him, to 
make much of his scholastic triumphs and 
to double all their mutual pleasures; but 
he actually paid his way with the salary 
coming from the fellowship, and he was 
asked to go on with it the following year, 
hope being held out of further promotion 
in the not too distant future. 

At the end of the session his three com- 
rades at last went on their way, further 
westward: Heydler to Arizona, Vallati to 
Utah, Beddoes to California. They were 
all to keep their eyes open for the Little 
Elizabethan. 

Shep went home to his houseboat for the 
summer vacation. During the year César 
Honfleur had written him glowingly of 
Hal’s energy and boldness. The new planter 
had put:a second mortgage on the property, 
snapped up an old cotton gin and grist 
mill at a bargain price, moved and set 
them up. He had built a general country 
store on the road several hundred yards 
below the big house, had stocked the farm 
with horses, cows, fowls, hogs and even 
goats—not many but all thoroughbred— 
bought a full equipment of the best farm- 
ing tools obtainable, and was “proceeding,” 
Mr. Honfleur had said, “full steam ahead, 
absolutely, yes.” Four new tenants were 
on the land, in addition to Pompey and 
Seneca, so that six farmers would be paying 
Hal Denham a share of their crops in the 
autumn. 

Shep’s Aunt Lyd had written that Hal 
had captured Crebillon and the entire sur- 
rounding parish. Everybody called him 
Hal, and he could be elected to almost any 
office he wanted. The leisurely old town 
hadn’t seen such driving energy in years 
as Hal’s, she had reported. He was a demon 
for speed. Most farmers liked to drive in, 
wander around among the merchants, talk- 
ing and smoking and not unwilling to ac- 
cept a drink, getting out of town late in 
the afternoon or the next morning. Not so 
with Hal in these days. Pompey attended 
to all the slow heavy hauling; when Hal 
went to town he entered in a gallop on a 
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big bay horse, rushed about the streets 
still in the saddle, giving his time solely to 
business affairs, loitering nowhere, drinking 
nothing, genially amiable to everybody, 
making new friends constantly. 


RS. DENHAM seemed satisfied with 

her husband, at last, Shep thought. 
The Denhams’ last chance looked to be a 
good chance now. Though Hal had gone 
rather deeply in debt, it seemed certain to 
the student that he could come clear and 
establish himself solidly within four or five 
years, if he kept up the pace he was now 
going. 

Shep rose at daybreak on his houseboat, 
cooked his own breakfast, went to the big 
house, fed the stock in the stable and de- 
voted himself to the multitudinous duties 
of a working planter. 

He was in and about the gin all day. It 
was run by negroes who knew how, but 
they needed and appreciated superintendence 
and encouragement. There was, moreover, 
freshly picked cotton to be weighed, and the 
ginner’s toll of seed and lint to be taken 
out of every lot of it. 

Early on Saturday the whistle shrieked, 
sending a message three or four miles into 
the silent surrounding country, saying that 
corn would be ground that day. A super- 
fluous message, for corn always was ground 
there on Saturdays. Men and women, boys 
and girls, drove up with bags of newly 
shelled corn, usually slung across a horse 
behind the saddle. The long-legged young 
man with the big-pupiled gray eyes meas- 
ured the corn, and when it had gone in 
between the two ridged grinding stones, he 
measured the meal to the waiting patrons, 
keeping out the accustomed toll. 

By noon his clothes, tow hair, eyebrows 
and thin-skinned fair face were white with 
the flying flour from the mill. Smelling 
deliciously of freshly ground corn, he hur- 
ried to the big house for midday dinner. 


FTER the mill stopped, he went to the 
small, rough-boarded, unpainted store, 
already beginning to weather toward a 
soft gray color. He sorted the mail, which 
now came on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
This end of the parish had a post office at 
last, named Ida by a merry-minded hus- 
band not unwilling, on occasion, to make his 
wife furious. 

Usually Mrs. Denham was there during 
those days, selling people what they asked 
for, herself grim, forbidding, savage. She 
hurried when he came in. It sometimes 
occurred to Shep that her seeming hatred 
of work in the store was strange, since she 
was keenly interested in its profits and con- 
stantly asked shrewd questions as to his 
conduct of it. 

On most week-days the store was closed. 
If a customer came, he or she banged a 
stick or stone on a worn-out plowshare 
hanging on a limb of the red-oak tree in 
front of the store, and the tall young man, 
usually within call, appeared and attended 
to the matter in hand. When he was away, 
Mrs. Denham rushed down to the store and 
put through the transaction with a frenzied 
speed. 

At the end of the day, Shep had supper 
at the big house, and rising from the table 
proceeded directly to his houseboat on 
Abancourt Bayou. He read a little, but 
usually he was too tired to read a great 
deal. He smoked prodigiously, standing 
outside on the bow looking up at the gay 
little stars dodging about among the 
branches of the cypress trees, listening to 
the eternal wind in the pines of the near-by 
hillside. 

Here, then, was that husband for whom 
the gallant Little Elizabethan rode out into 
the world, rode away meaning thus to help 
him toward becoming a scholar of fair 
repute; at least so he told himself repeat- 
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edly and furiously. And he was what? He 
was not a fellow in the faculty of history, 
as he’was listed in the catalogue; he was a 
kind of volunteer manager without pay, of 
a plantation which he would not manage 
for himself when it belonged to him, and 
managing it not badly. 


AS there anything that could be 

said for his recent management of 
his own life? After he arrived from the 
University in June, he had settled himself 
in the houseboat for a quiet summer rich 
with reading when, in July, a theatrical 
troupe came to Crebillon. It was billed 
for one night in “East Lynne.” It stayed 
a week because it had no immediate dates 
ahead and was about to give up the ghost 
anyway. 

Happening to be in town the day it ar- 
rived, Hal stayed over to see the show; he 
had indulged in no frivolity for months. 

The small town had in stock not more 
than fifty bottles of champagne, some of 
it necessarily very old. Hal called it all 
out for a post-midnight supper at the 
Franco-American Hotel to the theatrical 
troupe. By day he dashed about the sandy 
streets and out along the country roads in 
a shiny new livery-stable buggy behind two 
white horses, by his side the hopeless star 
of the dying company—a young, slightly 
stout, and extraordinarily attractive woman, 
no doubt grateful for any anodyne of 
amusement and careless of public opinion. 
By night he made the members of the 
Climax Répertoire Company forget that its 
end was fast approaching. 

He swept César Honfleur aside and 
laughed at his violently splendid rebukes. 
He paid not the slightest attention to any- 
thing the long-legged student had to say. 
It was generally agreed in town that Hal 
should be locked up for the good of the 
community if not for himself, but officers 
of the law disappeared down alleys when 
he came ramping into sight. 

When the heavy-eyed Millie, her engag- 
ing open face very much worried, and the 
Climax Répertoire Company moved uncer- 
tainly on, Hal followed them for ten days, 
then disappeared. 

So much for the July sensation. The 
plantation must go on. Considering the 
store, mill, gin and half-dozen tenants, it was 
a sizable plant in operation. It was heavily 
in debt, and must continue operating. It 
was a critical moment. No one was in sight 
to take charge except the monkish student 
on vacation. He would do it, he told him- 
self, through the summer, and then employ a 
manager if, by any mischance, Hal did not 
come back by the time the University 
opened. 

Hal did not return. The tall worried 
young man in hickory shirt and pinkish 
jeans trousers brought forward in September, 
one after another, three promising candi- 
dates for manager, to be approved by Mrs. 
Denham. After all, it was her property, in 
the absence of her husband. She ignored 
all three candidates without troubling to ex- 
plain why. 

Cotton ginning began with a rush early 
in the autumn. It continued at a rush 
until Christmas. What money was to be 
made out of the gin must be made quickly. 
In October, the desperate student wrote 
to Austin that he could not return, 


HRISTMAS came and went—a silent 

holiday for the big house but for the 
spirited and irrepressible Loretta—and gin- 
ning was about over. Cotton brought a 
rather good price, and early in January 
Shep took up one of the notes held by a 
Crebillon financier against Hal. 

He carried the canceled note in triumph 
to Mrs. Denham. She looked at it closely, 
held it a few moments in her hand and 
gave it back to him without comment. 
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What a celebration the Little Elizabethan 
would have made over that piece of paper 
under like circumstances! 

Hal left a zero balance in the bank when 
he followed the Climax Répertoire Com- 
pany out of Crebillon. At the great agri- 
cultural settling-up time in the autumn, 
checks amounting to something over fifteen 
hundred dollars were paid in at the store 
for supplies sold on credit to reliable farmers 
during the year. These checks were depos- 
ited necessarily in Hal’s name, the bills 
against the store having been paid out of 
funds gathered by the student manager. 

Late in January, the volunteer manager 
discovered that the money had been checked 
out, through a bank in Georgia, on paper 
authentically signed by the runaway farmer. 
For several days the monk of Abancourt 
Bayou went about with his fingernails dig- 
ging into his hands; he would have liked to 
be at the loose end of a rope tied around 
the neck of an amiable vagabond. But 
there was no point in worrying Mrs. Den- 
ham about it. 

What of her during these puzzling days? 
Was she merely sitting about moping, doing 
next to nothing? No, she was up early every 
day, flaming about the house and yards. 
There was plenty for her to do. Loretta 
attended to the cooking, milking and churn- 
ing. Seneca’s wife, Airy, did the washing. 
Everything else Mrs. Denham took on her- 
self. Loretta and Airy must be looked 
after. There was now a large collection of 
fowls to be shepherded. In the warm 
months there were many flowers to be 
watched over and cultivated. And she got 
through with a great deal of sewing, all of 
her own and surely some for Loretta and 
Airy. 

Passing through the big house, the side- 
tracked student often saw her sitting on 
the old horsehair sofa, her legs crossed un- 
derneath her like a tailor’s, her white fore- 
head puckered between the thick black eye- 
brows, her thimble clicking rapidly and her 
needle flashing through the cloth. 

When she first came to the big house 
she occasionally made a shopping trip to 
town, dropped in on Mrs. Pilduff, whom 
she liked immensely, visited some of the too 
few white neighbors in answer to tentative 
calls from them, and attended the Methodist 
church four miles to the west. But after 
Millie Pancoast, she withdrew herself as 
much as possible from outside contacts, 
going nowhere, and became more of a 
hermit than her volunteer manager, who 
was now compelled to get out a good deal 
among people. 

Often, when he was in the store on dull 
week-days, she rushed in to get a piece of 
cloth or a spool of thread. At these times, 
she was either amazingly gay or dismally 
gloomy. In the light moods, she would 
cautiously steal a stick of candy from a jar 
and give him a piece of it, or sneak a 
bottle of cologne from a showcase, dampen 
the front of her dress with it and coming 
close to him, ask him to bend down and 
smell how sweet she was. 


T such times he thought her not un- 

like the Little Elizabethan, but he 
never told her so. Possibly he was afraid 
she would ask questions. Sometimes he 
wondered at his silence as to Phebe in 
this woman’s presence. 

He had fallen into the habit of thinking 
of her as Ida—probably because Loretta 
called her Miss Ida; at least that was how he 
explained the matter to himself, defensively. 
After one of her visits to the store in a 
jolly mood he would sit a long time in a 
chair propped back against a counter, recall- 
ing images of her, the rank odor of the 
cologne still pervasive in the dark shack. 

More often than not she was the op- 
posite of light-hearted when she strode into 
the store. Then she rushed behind a coun- 


ter, pushing him aside if he happened to be 
in the way, got what she wanted and hur- 
ried out again without saying a word. 

César Honfleur, the violently respectable 
realtor of Crebillon, now and then took 
Shep aside in town, and asked him how in 
the devil all this was to end. 

The long-legged student no longer stood 
in awe of César’s adult wisdom; he smiled 
at his violent relative’s evidences of alarm, 
attributing the manifestation to that 
worthy’s flair for the dramatic and colorful. 
There must be a manager at the plantation, 
Why not he as well as another? He lived 
a mile away from the big house. A man- 
ager could hardly live further away than 
that. 

So he said—and Mr. Honfleur snorted. 

But he was more impressed by Mrs. Pil- 
duff’s guarded inquiries. She worried him 
by her obvious restraint, and he studied 
what might be done under the circum- 
stances. One day at the end of February, 
bracing himself for the interview, he warned 
Mrs. Denham at the dinner-table that he 
would like to have a talk with her on the 
front porch after Loretta had cleared up 
and gone home. 

Mrs. Denham being busy immediately 
after dinner, he sat on the porch smoking 
and waiting for her, very nervous. She 
came with a handful of sewing and sat 
in a chair close to him. 

“What is it, Shep?” Biting the thread 
with her teeth, she raised her black eyes 
to his, smiling invitingly. She almost never 
addressed him directly by name. This softly 
spoken “Shep” made his talk extremely dif- 
ficult. 


E wound and wound around the sub- 
ject in his mind. Had she heard from 
Hal? He knew she hadn’t, but he asked 
the question to gain time. Had the pos- 
sibility occurred to her that Hal might not 
return, at least not for a long time? Had 
she considered that it might be better, un- 
der the circumstances, if she went home, 
back to England, back to her own people? 

Her head bent low over her sewing. 

Drawing a deep breath, he went on. If 
for any reason she did not care to return to 
England, she might go to Crebillon to live 
until Hal’s return. The plantation was do- 
ing well enough to support her there. She 
could board in some agreeable family, or 
even stay at a hotel, just as she wished. 
There she would have plenty of company, 
friendly women on all sides, entertainment, 
churches around the corner, music, free- 
dom from many trifling vexations. 

He arose and knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe on the edge of the porch, and sat 
down again, waiting. 

Her hands were dead in her lap, her 
black eyes fixed on some point out in front 
of her; her full breast struggled heavingly 
up and down. Suddenly she stood up, 
the scissors and thimble and sewing mate- 
rials sliding clattering to the floor un- 
heeded; then with a swishing of her skirts 
she rushed into the house. 

He slowly picked up the cloth and scis- 
sors and thread and dropped them on the 
seat of her chair. The French windows 
opening from the living-room stood ajar. 


Presently he heard her in there convulsively | * 


crying, catching her breath in gulps, moan- 
ing and writhing like a frantic animal. 
Giving away to emotion, even for a clearly 
compelling cause, was almost unknown in 
her, to him. 

He walked quickly to a window, hesi- 
tated with his hand on it, and then turning 
went through the long hall and out across 
the fields, into the woods and at last to 
his boat. Drawing aside a curtain hanging 
over a corner of his bedroom, he stood in 
front of Phebe’s little yellow ball dress, 
suspended on a beribboned hanger above 
the gilt slippers. 
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If Ida—if Mrs. Denham would not go 
away, he would go himself. Yes, and at the 
end of the crop year, already well begun 
and not lightly to be sacrificed, he would 
cut out for Austin and the Middle Ages. 
The plantation might then go to the devil 
for all he cared. 


Chapter Twelve 

OR three days Mrs. Denham did not 

appear in the dining-room when the 
volunteer manager was there. And then 
she came again to the table, grimly, and 
all went on as before. It was not her 
way to explain, apologize or argue. The 
subject he had opened on the front porch 
was, so far as she was concerned, closed. 

One Monday in March he arose and ate 
before sun-up, harnessed a horse and drove 
off to the thirty-acre field he had set aside 
for his own cultivation. The field was full 
of wholesome earthy smells; the little green 
corn leaves, still so tender and weak, waved 
bravely in the light wind, and the ruddy 
sun came riding in from the radiant east. 

No fever out here. The cultivator play- 
fully threw a double ripple of dirt over 
worries, smothering them as if they were 
sprouting weedy grass. Black crows rose 
up and went flapping away, scolding with- 
out rancor, and he smiled at their philo- 
sophic calmness. This was as peaceful and 
as pleasant as the Middle Ages, and much 
more healthful. 

The morning passed too quickly for him, 
and at the dinner-table he was full of high 
spirits. In the afternoon, arriving at the 
end of a furrow, he saw Mrs. Denham sit- 
ting in a corner of the rail fence, some six 
feet away from the plowed ground. Her 
legs were crossed under her, and she rested 
her bare head against the ancient oak rails, 
colored gray and worn smooth by the years, 
and her white hands were holding a shining 
needle and a ball of fine thread. As if to 
say, “See, I’m working too,” she lifted them 
up, her face lighted with one of her rare 
still smiles, seeping out slowly from some 
inner source of canny merriment. 

“Who’s watching out for the store?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, bother the store! I gave Loretta 
the key. She can attend to anybody that 
comes, if any do come. It isn’t likely to- 
day, in the middle of the afternoon. She 
knows the prices of most things. If she 
gets in trouble, she’ll blow the horn.” 

Then she bent her head and went on 
with her crocheting, her red lips pouting. 
He thought how different Phebe would be. 
She would have come running across the 
field hallooing to make him notice her ap- 
proach, and she would now be asking quick 
questions just to make talk, frolicking with 
the horse, criticizing him gayly or compli- 
menting him enthusiastically on his work. 


E went trudging up another long row. 

After a dozen rows she sociably moved 
to another fence-corner to be in line with 
the scene of his operations. 

The cultivating went much faster now, 
the horse blowing and looking back occa- 
sionally with rolling eyes as if to ask 
what the new hurry was. The wind was still, 
the green corn leaves stood straight, the 
sun was hot on the back of the husband- 
man’s neck. Presently Mrs. Denham awaited 
him on her feet. 

“Teach me to plow.” He turned the 
horse, set the cultivator in the ground, placed 
her hands properly on the handles, and 
holding it with his left hand and the lines 
in his right he clucked at the horse. A 
dozen feet of corn was promptly dug up. 

Getting behind her, he put the lines over 
his head, reached his arms around her, held 
her hands on the handles and spoke to the 
horse. This was better, for the corn. The 
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furrow ran true, and she glanced up into 
his eyes triumphantly. His arms tingled 
where they touched her, and he could smell 
the fragrance of her hair. 

At the far end of~the furrow, screened 
by fences and thickets of plum bushes, the 
horse halted, awaiting the signal pull of the 
line for the turning. She said softly: “That 
was fine; let’s do it again.” She leaned back 
against him, lifted his hands and held them 
against her breast, and tiptoeing raised her 
face, her lips parted. He bent his head. 

The sudden excited blowing of a horn 
up at the big house brought him straight 
and listening. The horn went on with 
quick, sharp calls. 

“Loretta must be in a lot of trouble,” 
he said. Unhitching the traces, he tied the 
horse to the fence and started across the 
field. He began running, and Mrs. Denham 
called to him: “Don’t desert me, Shep!” 
Holding her warm hand, he went on again. 
At the cross-fences he leaped over first and 
received her in his arms, then went running 
on, holding her hand closely in his. He 
saw Loretta charging down the gentle slope 
of land from the big house, waving her 
arms. 

“Tramps, Mr. Shep! I seen ’em around 
the big house, an’ then they went on down 
to the store. [ heard ’em breakin’ open the 
door. I was afraid to follow ’em there, an’ 
Pompey is in the field. A big crowd, Mr. 
Shep; I don’t know how many—maybe 
ten, maybe twenty! You better grab a gun 
at the big house before you go to that 
store!” 

Telling Loretta to take the horse home, 
and Mrs. Denham to go on to the big 
house, he raced on. 

It was a shortcut to make directly for 
the store. As he neared it, he saw that 
the back door was open; the front door 
had been unbolted from the inside and 
flung wide. 


HE place was full of fuzzy tramps, sit- 

ting about at their ease on chairs, boxes 
and counters, talking at a great rate, eating 
crackers and canned sardines and salmon. 
The store reeked with a fishy, oily smell, 
rising even above the usual conglomerate 
odor. 

“Hello. my tall infant! I didn’t think 
you’d b. .ere—that is, to tell the truth, I 
hoped you would be, if anybody was. I'd 
come to shake hands, Shep, but my two 
fists are full of cheese and crackers. Meet 
my friends and accomplices!” 

A bareheaded, auburn-bearded, stout figure 
on a counter thus yelled at him as he 
stood in the back door, considering where 
to begin. 

“This is the Frisco Kid.” Hal pointed at 
a bleary-eyed old sinner gorging sardines 
and looking to be considerably more than 
a kid. “That is Topeka Tim; this lily- 
fingered youth eating so daintily is Pough- 
keepsie Pete—oh, Shep, they’re too numer- 
ous to mention. This is just a little snack 
—we’re hungry. We'll have supper later.” 

“Hello, Hal—did you come from town?” 
This was somewhat lukewarm, but the best 
the volunteer manager could do. 

“No, we left our private car, ‘the Tomato 
Can,’ at the water-tank on Abancourt 
Bayou, and walked through the woods here. 
Now, don’t worry, Shep. You look as sol- 
emn as an owl. You always would worry 
too much. Cheerio! Let it go. Forget it. 
Got to stand by my pals, you know. 
Where’s your Southern hospitality we've 
heard so much about? But never mind, 
Shep; this lousy lot of beggars will pass on 
after a few days of good eating and sleep. 
Where’s Ida?” 

“Up at the house, I suppose.” 

By habit, he moved forward and shook 
the hand of the smiling Hal; and by habit, 
he walked behind the chief counter, pulled 
out the cash drawer and looked in. 
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“I took it, Shep. I need it. It’s mine, 
anyway, unless I’m mistaken. And I must 
also have a good many remittances here 
to cash.” 

“Yes, I think you have. 
tell you about them.” 

“But, my tall chivalric infant, what the 
devil are you doing here in March? I 
thought you’d go back to Austin. Have 
you foreclosed the mortgage? No, no, Shep, 
I didn’t mean that. I know very well 
you’ve been carrying on while I’ve been 
going to the devil. I think I expected you 
to. But I warned you, remember.” 

The volunteer manager’s ears clicked; 
he saw red; chills ran up and down his 
back. He stalked out of the store. 


Your wife will 


ASSING the big house, he told the ex- 
citedly loud Loretta and the still, tense 
little woman with her on the back porch, 
who the tramps were and who their host was. 
Mrs. Denham strode into the house. He 
went wandering across the field in the di- 
rection of his boat, but halfway there he 
turned and came back, and hung around the 
‘big house and the store the rest of the 
afternoon. 

Hal was busy as host. He led his com- 
pany—there were ten shambling, scratching 
wanderers besides himself—to the well in 
the back yard, where they copiously diluted 
the fish and crackers they had eaten. Leav- 
ing them sitting on the floor of the back 
porch, their legs hanging over and kicking, 
their mouths puffing store cigars, he started 
in to pay his respects to his wife. Before 
he got away the wheezing ancient Frisco 
Kid, cocking one eye up at him, called : 

“Bring out the missus, Happy, an’ let’s 
see her. We heard you when you were 
drunk in Vicksburg braggin’ about what a 
handsome jane she was. We'll all be glad 
to meet her.” 

“Never mind that, you perfumed old pole- 
cat! She isn’t for the likes of you to 
meet.” 

“ *Scuse, Hoose! 

” 

To these new and admiring friends his 
name was either “Happy” or “Hoosegow 
Hal,” the latter because he was reputed to 
consider a vagabond’s short term in jail as 
something in the nature of a lark. 


My mistake! So sor- 


_ passed between the returned 
prodigal and that grim, truculent 
little Scotchwoman, the monk of Abancourt 
Bayou never knew. But presently Hal 
came out again, unsubdued, indeed more 
loudly and belligerently amiable to his 
guests than before, which conduct was prob- 
ably meant as a demonstration of some 
kind to his wife. 

He commandeered a half-grown negro 
boy, son of one of the new tenants, sent 
him hurrying off in a buggy to Crebillon 
with money and an order for four gallons 
of whisky. Then he grandly summoned 
Loretta to hear his wishes as to the supper 
to be prepared for the company. 

“Loretta, I want a chicken supper. We’ve 
had a little snack to stay our stomachs, 
but we’re hungry. I’ve been telling the 
boys about your cooking. They’re all set 
for something special, very special, Loretta. 
Build the supper around roast chicken— 
seven or eight of them will be needed, at 
least—with a pot of rice, a bushel or two 
of hot brown biscuit, plenty of butter and 
buttermilk, preserves, jellies and the like. 
I'll leave the rest to you. It will take some 
time, of course. We've ample time; we’re 
rich with time. We can wait until nine 
o’clock if necessary.” 

“Yes, an’ you can wait until nine o’clock 
next month if you ‘spect me to cook for 
that crumby gang of hoboes you got there. 
I’m through.” 

Loretta stalked across the yard in the 
direction of her house, head held high, 
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swishing her skirt defiantly. 
at his companions. 

“All right, we'll do for ourselves, then. 
The women, it appears, don’t like our looks, 
boys. We'll manage for ourselves. We 
know how, don’t we, Frisco?” 

“Shore do.” 

“Up and at ’em, then.” 

If this had been the previous Friday, 
the coop behind the store would have been 
full of chickens taken in trade, but Pompey 
has carried them to Crebillon on Saturday 
and sold them there. Presently the buxom 
Plymouth Rocks in the stable-yara were 
dashing about squawking, pursued by 
extraordinarily nimble tramps. 

A rectangular pit was dug in the back 
yard, a fire built in it, and ten big chickens 
were laid on a grating of tongs, iron shovel- 
handles and other metal rods hurriedly col- 
lected by Hal. The long pine table was 
dragged out of the kitchen and set under 
an oak tree near by. A huge board box of 
crackers was brought up from the store, 
along with cans of tomatoes, peaches and 
other fruit, plus a box of biting cigars. 
Between eight and nine o’clock the negro 
boy returned from Crebillon with the 
whisky, and the orgy began. 


Hal grinned 


HE night was dark, the table illuminated 

with a coal-oil lamp in the middle of it 
throwing in high relief the faces of the 
eleven bearded vagabonds. Mrs. Denham 
and Loretta were not in sight. Four or five 
negro men were hanging around on the 
outskirts of the party, grinning and occa- 
sionally accepting a tumbler of whisky or 
a chicken leg flung by the prodigal Hal. 
The monk of the Middle Ages sat on the 
kitchen porch, forty feet away, invisible, 
wretched, surveying the scene. 

Peace and quiet and freedom from all 
worry—-Phebe meant to give him these 
when she rode away. A scholar of fair 
repute! Look what a mess! Bending his 
head, he clenched his long fingers in his 
hair. Good God, where was all this to end? 
This king of tramps was also the owner in 
full title to everything here. 

Was he to sit still and see the old place, 
dearer than ever because he had lately been 
working so pridefully with it—was he to 
sit still and see it ravaged and befouled by 
these filthy parasites? He shuddered to 
think what his tall dignified father and his 
neat, finical, fine-grained little grandmother 
would feel if they were witnesses of this 
orgy by this rabble. And how far would 
it all go? Hal had plenty of money from 
the cash-drawer, and Crebillon had plenty 
of whisky. 

The guests had till now been somewhat 
self-conscious and timid. Hal rallied them 
for their quietness and backwardness. 
“Damn it, make yourselves at home, you 
lousy water-tanks!” The tumblers were 
filled and emptied and banged on the bare 
table. Knives and forks rattled, and some- 
times a plate or dish was broken, where- 
upon the diners yelled and joked the 
breaker. 

The old tramp who in the afternoon had 
asked to have the “missus” brought out re- 
peated his suggestion, emboldened by his 
liquor. Now Hal did not resent the re- 
quest. Leaping up, he dashed into the un- 
lighted house, the monkish student close 
‘on his heels but keeping out of sight. 
Maybe Mrs. Denham had successfully hid- 
den herself. Perhaps she was at Loretta’s. 
So at least he hoped. 

Hal stormed through the rooms, shout- 
ing: “Ida, Ida! Come on down. Don’t 
be so infernally stuck up.” 

He lit matches and threw them still 
burning to the floor. He came finally to 
the attic door, and it was locked. He be- 
gan beating on it, bawling his wife’s name. 

“Stop it, Hal! She’s not in there. I saw 
her going out across the field. She’s prob- 
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ably hidden in some negro tenant’s house, 
to escape her husband’s gang.” 

“The hell she has! She’s in here. Get 
out o’ this, Shep. I know you, though I 
can’t see you. I thought you'd be trailing 
along.” 

“Cut it out, Hal. It can’t be done.” 

“Why not, my tall infant? Why not?” 

“You know why. [I'll not stand by and 
let you drag her down among that gang.” 


HERE was a moment of tense still- 
ness on the tiny dark landing in front 
of the attic door. Then there came, luck- 
ily, a sudden burst of shouting down in the 
yard, and the befuddled Hal, diverted, 
rushed away to see what all the extra 
noise was about. 
up, had slid under the table. Mrs. Denham 
was forgotten. For how long? The. des- 
perate, furious, wretched seeker after peace 
and quiet stayed around. 

Was Mrs. Denham hidden in the attic? 
He didn’t know. When Hal ran away he 
hurriedly knocked at the door, calling out 
questions to her. She didn’t answer. It 
would be like her to stick to the house in 
silent truculent defiance. He went back 
now to the attic door. It was unlocked. 
She was probably somewhere in the house 
yet, but he couldn’t find her. He went 
back to be near the bawling, banging revel- 
ers—there was no telling what they might 
do now. 

(The next chapters of Mr. Bene- 
field’s novel include some of its most 
dramatic episodes. Watch for them in the 
forthcoming November issue.) 


GLAM 
(Continued from page 64) 


all the four-wall footage that’s to be used 
in “Perils of the Pampas.” 

“Now,” announces Barney, “we're ready 
for the thrill sequences. We leave for 
Truckee in the morning for the snow and 
mountain shots. You'll be glad to get back 
to the D. D. stuff, eh, Joe?” 

“Uh, huh,” says Grimm. “Got my double 
all arranged for?” 

“Your double!” laughs Cole. 
good—a double for Joe Grimm.” 

“TI must have a double,” insists Joe coldly, 
“for the airplane and leap stunts.” 

“You mean it?” I yelps. 

“T do,” comes back Grimm. “I’m a val- 
uable asset to the company. Why should I 
take a chance of breaking a leg and tying 
up an expensive production? You can get 
men for a hundred dollars a day to risk 
their necks. Besides, I got a future to think 
of,” he finishes, with a sappy smile at Lora. 

“You'll not get a double,” shouts Barney. 

“Yes, he will,” flares up the Dane wench. 
“TIsn’t he just as good-as Basil Brave? Joe’s 
a star, and he’ll get what he wants.” 

“Everything?” asks Grimm softly, forget- 
ting we’re on the lot. 

“Everything,” says Lora. 


“That’s 


F “Perils of the Pampas” should come to 

your neighborhood theater, you will see 
Joe Grimm, the daredevil sensation of the 
screen, parachute from an airplane, alight 
on the cowcatcher of a train and lift a girl 
from the tracks of a burning bridge. It will 
be a distance shot, and in a distance shot 
it’s practically impossible to tell Joe Grimm 
from Luke McManus, an old circus man, 
now on the payroll of Quintessence Films. 

“Perils of the Pampas” did not go as big 
with the South American exhibitors as was 
expected. There was some criticism of the 
blizzard scenes in Argentine during Rita’s 
race to get to her property before New 
Year’s. It seems there’s a law or something 
down there making Christmas week fall 
right in the middle of summer. 


One of the diners, giving \ 
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Dozs fresh, white paper hold an irresistible 
lure for your pencil? Do you ever sketch for 
your own amusement—vaguely wishing that 
~— 4 leisure and means to enter art school? 
is is a pictorial age. Advertisers find 
graph illustrations more appealing than col- 
of type. Magazines and newspapers 
pm large art staffs. Cartoonists command 
splendid salaries. 

You can study art at home in your spare 
time through the courses offered by the Inter- 
national School of Art. Hundreds of success- 
ful students have proved the practical value of 

courses, 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
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School Information | 


The Red Book Magazine i; always 
glad to help its readers in the se- 
lection of the school suited to in- 
dividual needs. We furnish first 
hand information collected by 
personal visits to the schools. In 
writing please give full details as 
to age, previous education, the 
kind of school you wish, approxi- 
mate location and what you plan 
te pay per year. Enclose stamped 
return envelope and address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 





NOT EXACTLY 


soon took that off.” But the friend’s sym- 
pathy was firm and unrelenting. 

“I think Rodney gets handsomer every 
year, don’t you?” 

“IT don’t keep a yearbook on Rodney’s 
looks,” said Millicent. “I’m not much on 
family detail. Never even kept a baby 
book. Why don’t you stay for lunch, 
Irene? There are lots of people we haven't 
touched on yet. Or is this one of the 
months you aren’t eating? You never eat 
in months with an ‘r,’ do you?” 

Irene’s face lighted. 

“I’m down to a hundred and nineteen,” 


she said with rapture. “No, simply 
adore to stay, but I can’t. I’m going on 
to Jane Baldwin’s for lunch. I thought 


maybe you’d be going.” 

“TI promised the kids to have lunch with 
them,” Millicent told her. 

Irene wondered, as she slipped into third 
gear and swung her car around the pretty 
curves of the Gamble driveway, whether 
that was the real reason Millicent was stay- 
ing home. She reported to the first person 
she saw at the Baldwins that she thought 
Millicent was simply wonderful, but that it 
was her private belief that the poor girl 
was cut to the quick. 

“There was something in her face—” she 
said vaguely. 

“Better soft pedal it. Freda’s just come.” 

“I think,” said Irene, “that somebody 
ought to speak to Freda.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. After all, the world 
has changed a good deal. You can’t always 
blame the man. And Millicent must have 
known what she was up against. It isn't 
as if she were good-looking. Rodney's 
played the game pretty well.” 

Freda came upstairs to where they were 
loitering around dressing-tables and threw 
a white flannel coat on Jane’s chaise-longue. 
She touched neither her complexion nor the 
edges of soft, dark hair under her hat. The 
other. young women looked at her almost 
greedily. Sleeveless white flannel dresses 
were no novelty, but only Freda could 
make one look like that. And it was cer- 
tain that the pearls lying against her 
smoothly tanned neck were real. 

Jane’s luncheon was rather poignant. 
Irene, single-handed, brought the conversa- 
tion around to generalities about marriage. 
But Freda was indifferent. She let the hints 
lap up against her like water against a 
stone. And when they talked of Rodney 
Gamble, it was not much better. 

“Don’t you think he’s awfully good-look- 
ing, Freda?” 

“T haven’t given it much thought.” 

“And Millicent’s such a dear, too. So 
awfully bright.” 

Freda let that pass. There were things 
she didn’t do, and one of them was to 
answer remarks as pointed as that. Irene 
should have stopped there. But she couldn't. 

“If Rodney Gamble were married to me, 
I'd be worried, Freda. I watched him at 
the club the other night.” 

Freda raised her eyes. They were brown, 
a shade darker than the tint of her skin, 
and the lashes were living black frames for 
them. Irene instantly began to flutter. She 
had been having a hard time between Milli- 
cent and Freda, but she knew what was 
going on none the less, and had a good 
citizen’s right and urge to investigation. 
“I really don’t blame him, I must say. 
That dress of yours—” 

“What’s on your mind, Irene?” 
“Nothing,” protested Irene. 

“T thought so. You want to do what 
you can to alter that,” Freda advised her. 
Freda mentioned the fact, though not the 
identity of Irene, to Rodney later in the 
afternoon. He had picked her up at the 























Country Club and started to take her 


GOOD-LOOKING 


(Continued from page 73) 


home. But instead they went driving on 
Hennepin Road, one of those quiet country 
roads where they were practically certain 
to meet some one whom they knew, sooner 
or later. 

“The neighbors are talking, Rodney.” 

“What do they say?” he asked sullenly. 

“They have earnest hopes that I’m blight- 
ing your home. They are quivering with 
excitement.” 

“Why don’t they mind their own busi- 
ness ?” 

“It doesn't interest them half as much 
as yours.’ 

“Well, they can keep out of my affairs. 
We aren’t doing anyone any harm.” 

Freda did not answer that, and her 
silence had a certain disturbing, even excit- 
ing quality. He looked sidewise at her 
and forgot everything except the beauty of 
her profile. 

“Does what they say bother you?” he 
asked. 


“Not me.” 
“Then let them bleat their heads off.” 
“They will.” 


“The only thing is, it doesn’t seem fair 
to you,” considered Rodney. 

“Fair enough. I’ve never been particu- 
larly friendly to marriage. They know it. 
They know I’m an outlaw.” 

“You've never met anyone you cared 
about. That’s what’s the matter with you, 
Freda. You’ve never been hit.” 

“Maybe not,” she answered, and he knew 
exactly as much about her as he did before. 


E was sure she was not indifferent to 

him. She had not been at any pains 
to hide that. He was finding out things 
about women that Millicent had never 
taught him. With Millicent it had been 
frank give and take. But Freda was dif- 
ferent. She knew how to build fires and 
bank them so that they grew hotter and 
hotter all the time. 

Rodney’s own sister talked to Millicent 
about the matter. She was an older sister 
who had married a Plaintain and never 
forgot that she had a position to maintain. 

“I suppose you know,” said Mrs. Plain- 
tain, “that people are talking about Freda 
Hull and Rodney.” 

“T should say they are,” agreed Millicent. 
“The messengers ride up by day and night 
bringing me tidings.” 

“J think you’re taking it beautifully, 
Milly, and all that. But after all, there is 
a point at which you have a right to inter- 
fere. Mrs. Milton Davis told me yesterday 
that she saw them out at an inn at Black- 
duck last Saturday, and that they were 
very conspicuous.” 

“They would be. They look so dashingly 
guilty together, don’t you think?” 

Mrs. Plaintain ignored that. She knew 
how to deal with such things, and had 
more than once taken a bull by the horns 
with her fat white hands. 

“I don’t want you for a minute to think 
that I’m upholding Rodney. But after all, 
this is the modern world,” she said firmly, 
“and we have to realize that Freda Hull is 
a very beautiful woman. Rodney has always 
been indifferent to that sort of thing—” 

“He never had much of it at home,” re- 


” 


‘ marked Millicent, and Mrs. Plaintain bris- 


tled for a minute, for it was not quite clear 
whether Millicent meant his home before 
marriage or after it, and she herself was 
no beauty, though a Plaintain. 

“But men are men,” she finished firmly. 

“Aren’t they!” said Millicent. 

“J think the thing’s gone far enough. 
Too far. I think you ought to lay down 
the law to Rodney.” 

“Which law?” 

“Really, Millicent, I know you’re nervous 
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and all that. But don’t be silly. This is 
a serious matter, and we have to take it 
as such. You have your children to think 
of. Remind Rodney of that. There comes 
a time when the wife, the mother, has to 
stand upon her rights.” 

Millicent looked around. They were sit- 
ting in her living-room. The long curtains 
stirred lazily at the open French windows; 
from outside came the hum of a lawn- 
mower and the faint sound of children play- 
ing somewhere near. It was a very beau- 
tiful room, full of charming equipment for 
living, a home in action. 

“Rodney hasn’t suggested turning me out 
or anything. I’ve got everything that be- 
longs to me as far as I can see, all my 
rights.” 

“Don’t you think a wife has a right to 
her husband’s love?” 

“No, I don’t believe I do,” said Milli- 
cent. “You get no dower right to love.” 

“There’s such a thing as loyalty.” 

“And there’s disloyalty too,” suggested 
Millicent. “So there you are, right where 
you started!” 

“You mean to say you don’t intend to 
interfere, no matter how far this thing 
goes? Not even when you think of your 
children ?” 

“No, I don’t believe I do. I can’t see 
that it’s my business.” 

“Whose business is it, for heaven’s sake?” 
cried Mrs. Plaintain with great impatience. 

“Why, their business, Rodney’s and 
Freda’s. They started it. It was my busi- 
ness when he was in love with me, but it’s 
Freda’s business when he’s in love with her, 
isn’t it? Naturally he can’t live with us 
both. But so far, as he hasn’t told me 
that he means to live with Freda, I don’t 
see why I should mix in. I can’t make 
him love me, can I?” 


MB:: PLAINTAIN felt so keenly that 
she made an opportunity to talk 
things over with Rodney in a kind, open 
way. Unfortunately she met with complete 
lack of success. Rodney told her he could 
look after his own affairs, and only looked 
sulky and obstinate when she talked feel- 
ingly of poor Millicent and the children. 

Immediately after that interview, in a 
flare of defiance, Rodney went out to 
Freda’s house. Possibly the feeling that 
everyone knew about it anyway made him 
more reckless than usual. He did not even 
pretend to one of those makeshift excuses 
which usually paved the way for being with 
her. He waited for her in the loggia, a 
romantic place for a lovers’ meeting, with 
iron grills set with flowerpots from which 
vines trailed carelessly down the plaster 
walls. A scarf of Freda’s lay on the stone 
bench, and Rodney picked it up. Its silk 
length slipped through his fingers subtly, as 
did Freda herself. The scarf stirred him. 
He didn’t like its curious scarlet design, 
but it had the daring and mystery which 
was commonly crowded out of the life of 
substantial young men. When Freda came 
in and looked at him once, she saw that 
he was full of fight. He was not the first 
man who had looked like that in Freda’s 
presence, and she knew the stage that he 
had reached. 

“Put on your hat,” he said, “and let’s 
go out in the country somewhere—out of 
reach of the busybodies.” 

“There isn’t any such place,” remarked 
Freda. But she pulled on one of her dozens 
of little hats while he telephoned Millicent 
that he wouldn’t be home for dinner. Mil- 
licent said it didn’t matter, and she thought 
she might take the children for a_ picnic. 
She told him exactly where she was going, 
and that was lucky, for it was the place 
that Rodney himself might have chosen if 
he hadn’t known Millicent would be there. 
However, he turned his car in the other 
direction. 
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HERE’S PROOF 


Read what Fayro Baths 
have done for others 





“Three Fayro baths reduced 
my weight 11 pounds in 8 
days. I feel better than I 
have felt for years.” 


“I weigh 16 pounds less and 
feel younger and sleep betier. 
Fayro is wonderful.” 


“My double chin vanished in 
the magic of Fayro baths.” 





“My hips were always too 
prominent until I commenced 
Fayro baths. I have lost 12 
pounds.”’ 


“Thank you for Fayro. I 
lost 14 pounds in three weeks: 
feel better and certainly look 
beiter.”’ 


“Since childhood my thick 
ankles have always been a 
source of embarrassment. 
Fayro baths have reduced 
them beautifully. Thank you 
very much.” 


For obvious reasons, names 
are not quoted, but every 
letter published has been 
authorized and names and 
addresses will be given on 
request. 











2 to 4 Lbs. in a Night 


Eat what you please 
Wear what you please 
Do what you please 
Take no risky medicine 


Send the coupon for your first three Fayro Baths 


Thousands: of smart women have found this easy 
way to take off 2 to 4 pounds once or twice a week. 
These women take refreshing Fayro baths in the 
privacy of their own homes. 

Fayro is the concentrate of the same _ natural 
mineral salts that make effective the waters of 
twenty-two hot springs of America, England and 
Continental Europe. For years -the spas and hot 
springs bathing resorts have been the retreat of fair 
women and well groomed men. 

Excess weight = been removed, skins have been 
made more lovely, bodies more shapely and minds 
brighter. ; 


The Hot Springs are now Brought to You 


Painstaking analyses of the active ingredients of 
the waters from twenty-two of the most famous 
springs have taught us the secret of their effective- 
ness. You can now have all these benefits in your 
own bath. Merely put Fayro into your hot bath. 
It dissolves rapidly. You will notice and enjoy the pungent 
fragrance of its balsam oils and clean salts. 

Then, Fayro, by opening your pores and stimulating perspira- 
tion forces lazy body cells to sweat out surplus fat and bodily 
poisons. Add Fayro to your bath at night and immediately you 
will lose from 2 to 4 pounds in an easy, refreshing and absolutely 
harmless manner. 

Your physician will tell you that Fayro is certain to do the 
work and that it is absolutely harmless. 

Fayro will refresh you and help your body throw off worn 
out fat and bodily poisons. Your skin will be clearer and smoother. 
You will sleep better after your Fayro bath and awaken feeling 
as though you had enjoyed a week’s vacation. 


Lose Weight Where You Most Want To 


Fayro reduces weight generally but you can also concentrate 
its effect on abdomen, hips, legs, ankles, chin or any part of the 
body you may wish. 


Results Are Immediate 


Weigh yourself before and after your Fayro bath. You will 
find you have'lost from 2 to 4 pounds. And a few nights later 
when you again add Fayro to your bath, you will once more reduce 
your weight. Soon you will be the correct weight for your height. 
No need to deny yourself food you really want. No need for vio- 
lent exercise. No need for drugs or medicines. Merely a refresh- 
ing Fayro bath in-the privacy of your own home. 


Try Fayro at our Risk 
The regular price of Fayro is $1.00 a package. With the coupon 
you get 3 full sized packages and an interesting booklet “Health 
and Open Pores” for $2.50 plus the necessary postage. Send no 
money. Pay the postman. Your money refunded instantly if 
you want it. a 





Fayro, Inc 


82i Locust St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send me 3 full sized boxes of Fayro in plain package. 
I will pay the postman $2.50 plus the necessary postage. 
It is understood that if I do not get satisfactory results 
with the first package I use, I am to return the other two 
money at once. 


and you will refund all of my 


oo ie ak tress 


If you live outside the United States send International 


Money Order with coupon. 


R.B.-10-27 





If each healthful bath of Fayro does not 
reduce your weight from 2 to 4 pounds, we 
will refund your money without a question. 
You risk nothing. Clip the coupon and mail 
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There was nothing novel to do. They 
had the same sky that all lovers use, the 
same country steeped in summer, and. the 
same chance of discovering romance in a 
shared meal somewhere. All those things 
they tried, and Rodney talked about himself 
and Freda. After it grew dark, the sense 
of her close to him was more troubling 
and poignant, and he slowed the car and 
grew silent. There was a smell of clover 
from the shorn fields along the way, de- 
licious and sweet. 

“How much do I mean to you, Freda?” 
he asked, out of the silence. “Am I just 
another episode?” 

“Isn’t that all life is? A series of pleas- 
ant or unpleasant episodes? You're a very 
pleasant one. Perhaps the most pleasant.” 

He couldn’t define why that worried him. 
But it did. It was hardly enough. 

“I want you to care tremendously,” said 
Rodney, watching the mystery of her 
shadowed face. Then he stopped the car 
and took her in his arms. It was like 
kissing a picture. Even in the midst of 
what should have been complete happiness, 
he wondered how many men had held her 
so before. She knew how to place her 
head very deftly on his shoulder. There 
was nothing ragged about caressing Freda. 


HEN he got home, it seemed a 

strange place, as if he had aban- 
doned it years before: a strange place and 
a calm one. The lawns lay sleeping; the 
basket chairs of wicker on the veranda 
cracked faintly as he passed, and the lamp 
in the hall with its parchment shade of 
ancient maps glowed a sober welcome. 
As he passed Millicent’s bedroom door next 
to his own, he had a bad moment, and 
almost against his will looked in. Her bed 
was before two windows, where moonlight 
and sunlight streamed upon it in turn, and 
just now it was the moon. It showed 
Millicent very clearly. She had her head 
upon her arm as usual, and in that cool 
soft light she looked not exactly pretty, 
but very young and entirely innocent. She 
was either asleep or feigning it admirably. 
Rodney went on to his own room and shut 
the door of it very softly that he might 
not disturb her. He himself did not get 
to sleep until it was almost morning, but 
lay there alternating between moods of hot 
willfulness and complete depression. 

The only argument which bore out the 
fact that Millicent had really been sleeping 
was that she did look completely rested the 
next morning at breakfast. She did not ask 
Rodney where he had been the night be- 
fore. Not that he intended to tell her 
quite accurately, but he had prepared a 
technically truthful story which went en- 
tirely to waste. Across the breakfast table 
Millicent looked very plain. Still, with a 
heaping silver dish of strawberries before 
her and the coffee service shining and 
steaming, she somehow appeared so content 
and hospitable and gracious that Rodney 
felt all the more aggrieved. She ought to 
take her share of worrying, he thought, and 
glowered, and pitied his own headache and 
did not feel very much the lover. 

Of course before night he did. He caught 
up with the day after a little while and 
began to recover that fever which had 
sped with daylight. He and Millicent went 
to the dinner that the Wilbur Joneses gave 
that night, and Mrs. Jones put Rodney 
next to a talkative old lady and across 
the table from Freda, who was also a guest. 

Freda might be acting outrageously, but 
though people deplored her ways and her 
occasional havoc, they left her name on 
their invitation lists. It is no light matter 
to become inimical to a large and unchar- 
tered fortune such as Freda’s, and in addi- 
tion people always felt that she added a 
great deal of variety to the neat pairs 
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Jones used her to advantage beside Harri- 
son Brent, who was the real occasion for 
the dinner—a bona fide notable who had 
been one of the youngest ambassadors ever 
appointed. 

And Freda did not fail her hostess. She 
came late and her entrance alone had great 
manner. Her hair was as sleek as if it 
had been wet, and her dress was silver and 
green. Some stray bit of it was twisted 
tight about her neck as no other woman 
would have dared to wear it. She spoke 


to her hostess, held Rodney Gamble’s hand | 


a moment too long, paid no attention to 
anyone else and went out to dinner very 
indifferently with Harrison Brent. Natu- 
rally he was intrigued. 

Across the table, separated by lace and 
silver and the possessions of gentlefolk. 
Rodney became more and more sullen and 
irritable as the old lady beside him talked 
pleasantly on. Farther down the table, 
Millicent saw what was happening and 
managed to edge around the orchids which 
blocked her view until she saw Freda talk- 
ing to Brent and understood why it was 
happening. 

Millicent herself was looking very well. 
She was wearing a dress made of long 
colored fringes, shaded from pink to red, 
and as she came into the room, people 
looked at her twice until they realized who 
it was, and then they said: “Poor Milli- 
cent!” Even Harrison Brent had shown 
some interest and seemed rather surprised 
to find out that she was a matron and a 
resident. But Millicent did not begin to 
develop his interest until after dinner, when 
she took the center of the stage, gradually 
got Brent to share it with her and finally 
bore him off to the ballroom, where the 
musicians had already tuned up, and the 
guests invited for dancing were assembling. 
There was never any argument about Mil- 
licent’s dancing. It was and always had 
been perfect, and tonight in the fringes she 
was a flaring rhythm. 

“IT think poor Millicent’s almost tragic,” 
said Irene to her docile husband. 

“She looks pretty cheerful.” 

“That’s just it. The mask! It seems 
dreadful to see her play up to that man in 
the hope of getting Rodney’s attention. 
That’s all she’s doing it for, you know. 
And he’s disappeared with Freda. I saw 
them go outdoors, perfectly absorbed in 
each other. Heaven knows where that 
business will end.” 

“In the meantime I guess I'll get a dance 
with Millicent.” 

“Do be nice to her,” said Irene charitably. 


UT the docile husband did not get a 

chance. Other men had the same idea. 
The women saw what she was up to, trying 
to regain her husband by this burst of 
frivolity. But most of the men were getting 
dances with her, and none more assiduously 
than Brent. He and Millicent had estab- 
lished one of those ententes extremely 
cordial which kept him hunting her up be- 
tween dances and bantering as they passed. 
Of course, everyone knew it didn’t mean 
anything. Millicent had never looked at 
another man seriously before or since she 
married Rodney. It was clear that this was 
the camouflage of wreckage, but Mrs. Jones’ 
party was going strong, none the less. 

“Very amusing, isn’t she?” said Brent to 
Mrs. Jones. “I never met anyone more so. 
She’s wasted here. Extremely vivid, and 
such a beautiful dancer. Who’s her hus- 
band ?” 

Mrs. Jones looked about and saw that 
Freda and Rodney were still among the 
missing. She sighed and held her counsel. 

“Millicent has lots of life. Of course she 
isn’t exactly good-looking,” she told him. 

“She doesn’t need to be,” he remarked, 
and because he had been ambassador. to a 
country which had bordered on France, he 
added: “She has la beauté du diable.” 
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for look that personal daintiness 
demands. 

To get the best results, wash 
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soapings—then rinse well to get 
out the free soap. Add the juice 
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4 quarts) and rinse thoroughly with 
this, following with rinse in plain 
water. 

Get a dozen California lemons 
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next time you shampoo your hair. 
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But Mrs. Jones was weak on French and 
only got the devil part. 

“She’s an awfully good mother,” 
argued. 

Outdoors on one of the terraces that was 
sufficiently removed from the house, Freda 
and Rodney shared an imported marble 
seat. She had become faintly restless. 
They had been out there for an hour now, 
and he had begun to repeat himself. The 
silence he was talking against now was no 
longer sympathetic, no longer beckoning. 
He was also growing possessive, and his 
hands were hot. That always annoyed 
Freda. Besides, there was big game inside 
the Jones house, and she hated to be kept 
from the hunt. She had liked Brent at 
dinner because he was so competent and 
sophisticated and didn’t let her get away 
with anything. It had whetted her appe- 
tite and made her impatient with the in- 
genuousness which had entertained her yes- 
terday. Freda was one of those who liked 
a balanced diet of men, and she knew that 
after a point ingenuousness always became 
flat and dull just as, at another point, it 
always refreshed her. 

“T hated to see you flirting with that 
Brent fellow at dinner,” said Rodney at 
length. He was used to being frank with 
Millicent and rarely dodged any issue. 

“Why e” 

“Oh—somehow it seemed to cheapen our 
feeling for each other.” 


REDA was silent. Her silence spoke for 

her very disconcertingly. 

“T don’t mean to be jealous,” he went 
on, more apologetically. 

“You haven’t any right to be jealous, 
have you?” 

“No—of course not. But you're so queer 
tonight, Freda. And I got to thinking at 
dinner that I wasn’t going to be just an- 
other episode—I’ll be damned if I will! 
I suppose you go all over the country 
leaving a trail of boob men behind. But 
I wont join the procession.” 

“You needn’t join any procession you 
don’t want to.” 

“I’m going to break up the procession. 
I wont have it. I watched you at dinner, 
and you were treating that man just exactly 
as. you treated me. Leading him on.” 

“This is beginning to sound married,” 
said Freda. “Let’s go in.” 

He caught her wrists. 

“You’ve been making a fool out of me, 


she 


then. You didn’t mean it?” 
“Look out. I bruise easily. Of course 
I meant it. I liked you last night. To- 


night you’re trying to bully me, and I 
don’t let men do that. We had a good 
time. Isn’t that enough?” 

“But that’s not love—” 

“It depends on how you define love.” 

“Why, love—” he began and stopped. 
He remembered that he and Millicent had 
once tried to define it, and some of the 
things she had said, some of the things she 
had done. He couldn’t go on without tell- 
ing that, and this girl could never under- 
stand. Freda was already moving across 
the lawn. He started to follow her; then 
he let her go. 

It took him rather a long time to com- 
pose himself, to get over the shame of hav- 
ing let himself in for this ending. Perhaps 
it was his humiliation which brought his 
back to Millicent. His sister had 
said Millicent had been dreadfully hu- 
miliated, was suffering, and as he turned to 
the thought of Millicent and her love to 
rehabilitate himself, he discovered all at 
once what she must have been through. 
He would set that right first of all and he 
would do it before everyone. 

The only obstacle was that Millicent did 
not seem to be suffering. He found her 
Mrs. 


Jones’ party was an unqualified success. 
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Mcst of the guests were dancing; some were 
playing cards; a few light hearts were in- 
formally shooting craps; and Millicent was 
doing the rest. She was standing beside 
Freda when her husband saw her. Freda’s 
beautiful face held its secrets and held 
them well. But there was something about 
Millicent which made him proud. She 
didn’t look as if she had any secrets. 
There she was, with four children to her 
credit, looking like a girl and a straight 
decent girl too. He went up to her and 
crowded out Harrison Brent, 


EOPLE said various things. Irene, for 

instance, told Millicent that she had 
done exactly right to show Rodney that he 
wasn’t the only man on earth. She spoke 
to Millicent with less pity and a certain 
new respect, as if she had become an expert 
in some line or other. 

“Men need to be made a little jealous 
now and then, don’t you think so?” 

“Maybe so,” said Millicent, “but I never 
made any man jealous. And I certainly 
never tried to.” 

Of course Irene didn’t believe that. She 
said Millicent was a clever girl. Mrs. 
Plaintain held other views. She told Milli- 
cent that she had appealed to Rodney’s 
sense of loyalty and duty, and she was sure 
the dear boy had taken it to heart and the 
little storm had blown over. Harrison 
Brent saw a good deal of Freda, but he 
told her the day he left that he had never 
met anyone he liked better than Mrs. Gam- 
ble, and he wished they could all get to- 
gether again. Freda made no promises, but 
before very long she closed her house for the 
winter and took a rented one in Washington. 

The only complete secret was what Rod- 
ney said to his wife. People guessed at 


what they might have said, but no one | 


knew, for the Gambles did not make that 


kind of confidences. All the conjectures | 


were wildly astray. For a long time noth- 
ing was said; at length, in a quiet, exceed- 
ingly friendly hour, Rodney made apology. 

“The thing I can’t get over is hurting 
you.” 


“You didn’t. I really felt kind of mean | 


about that, with everybody searching for 
wounds. It was the neighbors who wor- 
ried. And your sister. I really had quite 
a nice summer. I gota lot of things done. 
The only time I took a hand was when I 
tried to keep Harrison Brent out of Freda’s 
way that night. But as for suffering, I 
didn’t.” 

“I don’t believe you did,” he said, won- 
dering. “And yet you do care. You seem 
to, darling.” 

“Don’t I care!” exclaimed Millicent, and 
raised her arms above her head in that 
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RDINARILY, this modern 
generation scorns precedent. 
History is nevertheless re- 
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same swift lovely gesture of her honey- 
moon. “But I figured it out for myself. 
You couldn’t give Freda what I had. She 
wouldn’t want it. And I didn’t care about 
that emotional junk you gave her. I was 
glad to have you get rid of it. Every man 
seems to have a certain amount of that 
stuff lying around. Freda collects it. 
That’s all.” 

“You’re keen, Milly. You get the whole 
thing.” 

“And then of course she’s beautiful.” 

“She’s not in your class for looks,” said 
Rodney. “Take that from me.” 
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THE STORY 


OF HAPPINESS 
(Continued from page 53) 


harmony or symphony of pleasures, a move- 
ment of many melodies, we may look for 
it in any natural action, and above all in 
the harmonious operation of the funda- 
mental instincts ~f our souls. 


The Haunts of Happiness 


F this is true, we should expect to find 

the first and simplest happiness asso- 
ciated with our most aboriginal impulse, 
which is to eat. “All good things,” said the 
Epicureans, “have reference to the belly.” 
It would seem so; and if one may judge 
from the joy written on the face, the great 
events of most human days are meals. So, 
as a soldier would say, we make a mess of 
our lives. In youth we spend our money 
on love, in middle age on food, in old age 
on medicine. Yet here again there is a 
certain wisdom in the senses; it will not do 
to prolong our years at the cost of every 
delight; probably old age would need the 
medicine in any case. Let us snatch the day. 

From hunger acquisition sprouts, and 
spreads to a lust for any material thing. 
But this voracious and bottomless appetite 
is less natural than the desire for food; 
every acquisition is a disillusionment, and 
brings no such wholesome content as shines 
on the face of the man who has eaten not 
wisely, but well. 

The instinct of fight is one of the servants 
of the master instincts to eat and to mate; 
and in its operation too there can be keen 
delight. Anger, as Nietzsche suggested, may 
be a “neurosis of health;” we enjoy it 
so much that every hot word we utter, or 
every blow we strike, seems sufficient reason 
for another, unless it is too well returned. 
Pride, which is pugnacity on parade, stiffens 
one with pleasure; there is no dog so small 
but he may find one smaller than himself to 
bear his strutting. Like everything else, it is 
an evil and a good; it requires continual 
preparedness, and yet it gives strength to the 
arm and confidence to the soul; no genius 
could be without it. Finally pugnacity 
issues (if all goes well) in mastery; and 
here strong hearts find a certain carnivorous 
joy. Happiness lurks in every positive and 
spontaneous action, and shuns every nega- 
tive and cautious moment. There is always 
more pleasure in approach than in retreat, 
more in curiosity than in security, more in 
pride than in humility, more in fight than in 
flight, more in mastery than in submission. 

Therefore the instincts of action are the 
favorite haunts of happiness. To move, to 
creep, to stand, to walk, to run, to climb, 
to swim, at last to fly: what strange delight 
there is in these natural expressions of our 
powers! La Rochefoucauld thought that 
the strongest of human instincts is the im- 
pulse to sit down; but though that may be 
true, it is a negative accomplishment, and 
does not stir the heart. On the contrary, 
nothing is so quieting as a chair. To be 
lifted up, one must rise. 

Our first great happiness is at our moth- 
er’s breast; but our second is in the ecstasy 
of play. What purpose is it that moves 
these children to their wild activity? What 
secret desire sustains their energy? None: 
the play is the thing, and these games are 
their own reward. Children are happy be- 
cause they find their pleasure in the imme- 
diate action; their movements are not means 
to distinct ends; their eyes are upon the 
things they do, not vainly on the stars; 
they fall, but seldom into wells. 

And they laugh. If we would learn the 
secrets of happiness, we must surround our- 
selves with childhood and youth, and ab- 
sorb their spirit. Hear that wild laughter; 
not merely a smile, which. is the abortion 
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of a laugh, but a rollicking ripple of every 
muscle in the body. It is a poisonous error 
that laughter is not genteel; or rather it is 
a laughable error that we should be gen- 
teel. Life is not so momentous as religion 
and philosophy have pretended. 

Our third period of happiness is in the 
flush of youth. It is an age not quite as 
happy as childhood, for it has become more 
serious, feels the weight of vast responsi- 
bilities present and to come, and meditates 
the reformation of the world. But it still 
is active, and action is half of happiness. 
Watch these young men and women at 
tennis or in the water. What lithe grace, 
what unity and poetry of motion, what 
gleaming shoulders, what intriguing ankles 
and flashing eyes, all whirling in a harmony 
of body and soul! 

If we drive happiness to its last hiding- 
place, we shall find it in the perfect sound- 
ness of the flesh. Let us not be shocked 
at this discovery; we too have bodies; and 
if they ail, not all the wisdom of Solomon 
can make us happy. “There never was 
philosopher that could bear the toothache 
patiently.” But let the body be hale in all 
its parts, and misfortune falls upon us with 
only half its weight; dissolving love may 
break our hearts, but the fissure will soon 
be repaired; and even truth will not long 
sadden us if we are well. For to the 
healthy man every sensation, if it is not de- 
structive, is a pleasure; and every sense 
is a raison d’étre. “Give me health and a 
day,” said Emerson, “and I will make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous.” 


LL in all, then, happiness lies in action 

rather than in thought. Thought is an 
artifice, and the unnatural never quite con- 
tents us. If all philosophers are sad, it may 
be that they have spent too many hours 
sitting still; let them take a constitutional 
and make friends with the sun again. Pes- 
simism is not a philosophy but an illness; 
some organ is injured or diseased, and gen- 
eralizes its pain into a cosmic woe. What 
is needed in such cases is not a refutation 
but an aperient. ; 

“If Napoleon had been a wise man,” said 
Anatole France, “he would have lived in an 
attic and written four books.” It is not 
often that the great skeptic spoke so fool- 
ishly; we love Spinoza not because he lived 
in an attic, nor even because he wrote four 
books, but because he practiced a gentle 
wisdom, and suffered great sorrow patiently ; 
life is greater even than philosophy. And 
the best life is one rich and varied in content, 
ripe with action and thought, adventure and 
contemplation, responsibility and danger. 
Better by far to have gone through the 
gamut of Napoleon’s rise and fall than to 
meditate safely on the distant actions of 
others; better to bear defeat at Waterloo and 
die on a desolate rock than to fill paper for- 
ever with adjectives and nouns. Thought is 
an instrument, not an end; when it does not 
fulfill itself in action, it turns inward into a 
disease. The ideal is neither Napoleon nor 
Spinoza, but Bacon or Voltaire: to have great 
thoughts and also to do great things; to die 
more deaths than one in order to live more 
lives. The best life is the fullest one. 

These instincts—food-getting, fighting and 
action—are individualistic, and even at their 
best they miss an element of happiness if 
they operate alone. To do things together, 
doubles their delight ; almost anything—even 
war—is tolerable if we are joined with others 
in it. Partly the approval of our fellows 
warms the cockles of our hearts; partly their 
presence brings a vague security; and above 
all, we value them for their ears. Friend- 
ship is an exchange of ears; and if we can 
listen well, we shall have many friends. In 
general our happiness (the other factors being 
equal) will vary with our sociability, and 
even with our kindness. There is more pleas- 
ure in giving than in takinz (for all taking 
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properties protect the skin 
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today—try it a week, and you will want to enjoy it always whether at 

home or abroad. 
For the annoying little blemishes which sometimes 
mar the complexion use a touch of Resinol. This 
ointment has been prescribed by doctors for more 
than thirty years in the successful treatment of 
various skin disorders. Excellent for sunburn and 
chafing. 
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coupon below for the new and larger size 
samples of the Resinol products. 
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is submission, and all giving is mastery), 
more pleasure in believing than in doubting 
(skeptics and dyspeptics are near allied), 
more pleasure in kindness than in giving 
pain, more pleasure in love than in hate. 

Love (or, more widely, the impulse to 
mate) is the ultimate instinct, to which the 
rest are preparatives and ministers. Schopen- 
hauer saw in it the sacrifice of the individual 
to the species; would that every sacrifice 
could bring such ecstasy! Since happiness 
lies above all in the instincts, it will lie above 
all in love, which is the strongest. passion 
that we know. It brings us our fourth great 
period of bliss, and lifts us to levels of de- 
light where we almost catch our breath with 
pain. “I am in love,” said Shakespeare’s 
Biron, “and I do believe that it hath made 
me melancholy.” This strange kinship be- 
tween great grief and our deepest joy is 
a sad consideration which Schopenhauer 
omitted from his Bible of despair. 

To love, or to be loved, then, is part of 
happiness; and the dark doubt that hides in 
the pleasant madness merely deepens our love, 
as discord and suspense may make a pro- 
founder music. We must blame ourselves if 
love’s brevity grieves us long; what right had 
our ignorance to expect that the song would 
never end? Nature made love for the species’ 
sake; and when the children have come, she 
leaves the replenishment of love’s fire to the 
resources of our own hearts. If the fire dies 
beyond rekindling, it is because we have not 
shared suffering, or have not stood together 
over some cradle where our lives and our 
love might begin anew. 

To middle age children come as a fount 
of happiness as deep as the play and laughter 
of childhood and the health and frenzy of 
youth. The chief end of life is to pay our 
children’s bills; and perhaps it is the chief 
happiness too. It is remarkable what pleasure 
we take in parentage, which is usually the 
herald of our dismissal from’the earth. Na- 
poleon, who had every opportunity to taste 
the pleasures of life, said.that he had never 
had any happiness except in the arms of 
Josephine, who cuckolded him, or in smear- 
ing with jam the princely face of the King 
of Rome.» And the humblest workingman 
finds his mature bliss in the same little circle 
of the home. It is not in our external and 
economic relationships that happiness lies, 
but in the old-fashioned and “sentimental” 
delights of throwing the latest infant into 
the air, or studying the dimple in his smiling 
face. No wonder happiness romps as readily 
among the poor and simple as among the 
rich and great. Doubtless, if present signs 
may be believed, this spring of delight will 
soon run dry in every home but those of 
the simple and the poor. 


The Joys of Understanding 


| F2 philosophy concede, then, that not in 
philosophy but in life man must find his 
keenest happiness; not in the library or the 
monastic cell, but in the harmonious fulfill- 
ment of his natural and oldest instincts. Hap- 
piness is unconscious because it comes only 
when we are natural; if we stop to analyze 
it, it disappears, because it is so unnatural 
to stop and analyze. If the intellect con- 
tributes to happiness, it must be not as a 
primary source, but as the medium of co- 
ordination, the instrument whereon we evoke 
a harmony of desire. In this sense it may 
be an indispensable aid; for what shall it 
profit us to gain all our ends, if our desires 
are in chaos and contradiction, canceling one 
another into a mad futility? 

It is a truth which every man must learn; 
and though thinking comes hard to him, he 
resorts to it now and then. He acquires at 
last the art of order, as societies learn it in 
their growth; he perceives that he must range 
his desires in a hierarchy of discipline, lest 
the trivial should frustrate the great; he 
arrives in the end at something of that total 
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perspective in which all wisdom lies, and so 
much of beauty and good. He comes to see 
the small as small and the large as large, 
sometimes before it is too late. He does 
not fret so readily when he cannot have 
his way, for he knows that his own desire 
is but one impulse in that great composi- 
tion of forces which moves the world. 

Wisdom is a light, and not a fire; it il- 
luminates the way, but it does not warm 
the heart, or stir the soul to action. It is 
(with all reverence to its majesty) a nega- 
tive thing where happiness is concerned; it 
can keep us from suffering, but it cannot in- 
spire us to ecstasy. Like the demon of Soc- 
rates, it can forbid but it cannot command; 
it can keep us from falling, but it cannot 
make us fly. 

Youth, which has the fire, lacks the light; 
and age, which has the light, shivers with 
its back to the fire. This youth, who suffers 
and gnashes his teeth because his beloved 
has smiled to another lad—of what use is 
it to tell him now that his tragedy will 
seem a comedy when his hair is gray? 
And this old man suffers no more from 
the pangs of despised love, or the busy in- 
attention of the world; he has found his 
natural place like flowing water or drift- 
ing sand, and is at rest. But the foot of 
the hill is not the heights; and this equa- 
nimity knows few exaltations. To see all 
things sub specie eternitatis is to leave gran- 
deur only to the whole; each part is so small 
and transitory that it holds no inspiration 
and no nobility. Sometimes one must not 
look too far if he would see the gift which 
the present offers to his hand. Ii we had all 
knowledge, we might have no desire; and then 
our happiness would be an empty thing, like 
the desert’s peace. When will youth give us 
an enthusiasm which age cannot take away? 

Nevertheless, since suffering is real, ever 
near us, and nearest to those whose souls 
are the highest and the best, wisdom is a 
precious thing, a guide and friend whose 
counsel keeps many pangs away. Here is mis- 
fortune; perhaps, says wisdom, some boon 
lurks in it; look within and see. Are you 
ill? Very well; you were slipping into obesity, 
and now you shall be restored to the most 
fashionable slenderness. You are rejected by 
that proud beauty? Reflect that her beauty 
will die before her pride, and that she will 
lapse into an imperious and endless eloquence. 
You have lost in an investment? It is a 
tuition fee; think of the wealth you will 
preserve now with the wisdom you have 
bought. Look into your past, and see how 
many good things have come to you wrapped 
in a cover of evil. 

The wise man not only sees the good in 
ill-fortune, but he tries to feel his good 
fortune as keenly, when it comes, as he feels 
the blows which impinge upon him yearly. 
A fool is conscious of his disappointments 
only; when things turn out well, he takes 
their kindness as his due, and never thrills 
with gratitude. If some splendid bit of luck 
has fallen to you, recall it every day that it 
lasts, and utter your thanksgiving aloud, that 
it may fill your own ears with gladness. Con- 
sider how many villainies you have perpe- 
trated, and for which the world has not 
punished you. Consider how often tolerant 
circumstance has failed to take advantage of 
your stupidity or your negligence to destroy 
you. Cast up your demerits and deserts, 
and see if your reward is unfair. Perhaps, 
as Carlyle said, you deserve to be hanged and 
quartered, and should hold yourself lucky if 
you are only shot. 

Do not require too much of the universe; 
there are other demands made upon it which 
may conflict with yours. You are a part of 
a whole, and every other part will expect 
you to remember it. Ask too much, and it 
shall not be given you; knock too loudly, 
and it shall not be opened unto you; seek im- 
patiently, and you shall not find. Do not 
call the world names because it has other 
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designs than yours; perhaps if you could see 
the entirety, you would perceive, like Job, 
that the order of the planets is more im- 
portant than your sores. Say to yourself 
what the old Aztec priests said to every child: 
“You are born into a world of suffering; 
suffer, then, and hold your peace.” If we do 
not make our own woe very audible, after 
a while we shall not hear it ourselves. 

Cultivate your garden. Do not place your 
happiness in distant lands or in grandly 
imagined tasks; do well what you can do, 
until you can do greater things as well. 
The modern soul seems never happy where 
it is, nor in what it is doing; unknown places 
seem always lovelier, and unknown tasks 
must surely be easier! It is a romantic 
dream, from whose waking we shall pass 
into unreasoning bitterness. For pessimism 
is the only obverse of romanticism, the 
morning after imagination. 

And while you cultivate your garden, 
prepare a harvest for the mind. Do not 
depend upon teachers to educate you; they 
are only educating themselves through the 
errors they make in teaching you. Follow 
your own bent, pursue your curiosity bravely, 
express yourself, make your own harmony. 
Happiness does not come from imitation or 
conformity—though a clever man will pre- 
tend to conform, and will cover his heresies 
with a hundred courtesies. In the end edu- 
cation, like happiness, is individual, and must 
come to us from life and from ourselves. 
There is no way; each pilgrim makes his 
own path. “Happiness,” said Chamfort, “is 
not easily won; it is hard to find it in our- 
selves, and impossible to find it elsewhere.” 


ACH age, like every individual, has its 

own characteristic intoxication. If play 
is the effervescence of childhood, and love is 
the wine of youth, the solace of age is 
understanding. If you would be content 
in age, be wise with Solon and learn some- 
thing every day. Education is not a task; 
it is a lifelong happiness, an ennobling in- 
timacy with great men, an unhurried excur- 
sion into all realms of loveliness and wisdom. 
If in youth we fell in love with beauty, in 
maturity we can make friends with genius. 
A hundred philosophers await us in the 
Country of the Mind; a hundred poets sing 
there, and a thousand artists carve and build 
and paint; statesmen hold quiet discourse on 
large affairs, and saints speak a word for 
kindness; wise teachers still teach in those 
eternal valleys of delight, and fair women, 
there, are always fair, and need not lose 
their beauty to be great. What a gift it is, 
this heritage of mankind to men, this Eldo- 
rado of drossless treasures, opening its gates 
and bidding us enter and possess! 

Let us enter. We need only clear our minds 
and cleanse our hearts, and that great com- 
pany will welcome us, and pass on their lore 
to us as graciously as ancient sages loved to 
instruct youth. When meanness is gone from 
us and we have learned to honor truth even 
when it leans away from our desire, we shall 
be fit pupils for Aristotle and Spinoza, for 
Whitman and Euripides, for Phidias and 
Leonardo, for Nietzsche and Christ. We can- 
not live long in that celestial realm of all 
genius without becoming a little finer than 
we were. And though we shall not find 
there the poignant delirium of youth, we shall 
know a lasting, gentle happiness, a profound 
delight which time cannot take from us until 
it takes all. 

Let the children play; their noise conceals 
the music of eternal life. Let the young 
men love; we shall not be stern with them. 
In our hearts we too are in the game, and 
it is our lips that give or: feel the kiss. 
Through understanding we are of every age, 
and no joy is alien to us. And when child- 
hood is tired, and youth is sad, we shall 
hold out our arms to them, and bid them 
come with us and sit at the feet of Plato 
in the City of God. 




















“ Stepping high with those new Kelly-Spring fields, aren’t you, George?” 


“Nope! Fust got the best—doesn’t cost any more!” 
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These boys and girls are being taught to save their lives! 
meaning of the “Stop” and “Go™ traffic signals. 
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They are learning the 
In many schools the children 





make their own semaphores, and the teacher appoints different members of the 
class to act the part of a Traffic Officer so that the lesson of caution at street 


crossings can never be forgotten. 


from cancer. Every six minutes 
someone is killed by accident. 
One death in every 13 is caused by can- 
cer—one in 15 by accident. One—a 
tragedy foreseen weeks in advance when 


| my five minutes someone dies 
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beyond hope of prevention. The other 
—swift annihilation that could have 
been prevented. 

Most fatal accidents need never happen; 
90,000 a year in the United States—240 
a day—deaths from various causes that 
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could be prevented. Onehalf of the 
children who are killed are the little 
untaught ones less than five years old: 
And accidents claim all too many per- 
sons past middle age—who have not 
adjusted themselves to the swift pace of 
passing vehicles. 


In cities where public caution and pro- 
tection are taught, the deathrate from 
accident is far less than the Nation's sad 
average. Modern scientific Safety Cam- 
paigns are organized in these cities. The 
Mayor, the Police Department, local 
associations, clubs, societies and citizens 
of ability and initiative are working to- 
gether for safety in industry, in the home 
and on our streets. The newspapers 
which help to promote Safety Campaigns 
find a quick response. 


These continuous safety programs are 
as carefully and skilfully planned as a 
great battle, but with this difference— 
a battle is planned to end as many lives 
as possible and a Safety Campaign is 
planned to save as many lives as possible. 


No longer has one a right to say, “ Acci- 
dents are bound to happen. You can't 
prevent them.” Today accident pre- 
vention is neither a beautiful dream nor 
a vain hope. It is a splendid reality. 
In cities which have said, “It can be 
done” — it has been done. In some 
cities the deathrate from accident has 
been reduced more than 


half. 


\ 
Do you know how many \ 
people were killed by ac- ee 
cident in your town last Sey} 
year? You will find, a as} 
again and again, that a ‘ 8 °c 
little forethought or a a % } 


little more care would eo 
have avoided many trag- ; 
edies. Help to prevent 
such deaths. 
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700, 000 Americans seriously injured last year; 23,000 killed 


by one cause alonemotor vehicle accidents. 


Appeals to individual caution have failed to stem the constantly 
rising tide of aécidental deaths. Last year the New York State 
conference of Mayors decided to conduct an “entire city’’ 
Safety Campaign. Albany, N. Y., was selected for the test, and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company was invited to send 


safety engineers to co-operate. 


A vigorous educational program was undertaken. Every stage 


raion 


of this campaign was carefully mapped out in advance. During 


the first six months of the demonstration, while practically the 


entire city supported it, accidental deaths of all kinds were re- 
duced 31%. Fatal accidents to children were reduced 334%. 
Fatal accidents in homes were reduced 71%. 


Based on the results in Albany, the Metropolitan has prepared 
two booklets, “Promoting Community Safety” and “The 
Traffic Problem”, which outline practical ways and means for 
accident prevention. Send for two copies of each, one for 
personal study and one to send to your Mayor. If your town 
has a working safety organization, support it whole-heartedly. 
If not, help to establish a local Safety Council. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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